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LIST OF PRIZES IN THIS ISSUE 





TWO COYOTES by Clarence E. Mulford. 
WISCONSIN WATERS WITH JIM HEDDON by Robt. H. Davis. 
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The Tel-Electric 


Piano Player 
Requires No Pumping 


Plays Under Your This wonderful Piano Player will, without your assistance, 
Absolute Control play withthetechniqueand feeling of anartist. Youcanalso 
control the playing, producing your own interpretations. 


Attachable to The Tel-Electric can be attached to any piano (either grand or 


upright) in your own home in a few hours. It does not obstruct 


Any Pi 
ee the keyboard, which remains at all times free for hand playing. 


Electricity in the house is unnecessary. 

Keep your own piano and attach a Te.-Electric Piano Player and you will 

save money and become the owner of the most artistic player in the world. 

The Tel-Electric is the piano player that can be played by the grandmother or 

the grandchild with equal ease. You will never tire of it because it never tires you. 
Send for our beautifully illustrated catalog. 


THE TEL-ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Branches: Chicago and Boston Tel-Electric Building 
Agencies in all leading cities 299 Fifth Avenue, Corner 31st Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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June All Winter Long 


You can plan no happier trip this Winter than a visit to the 
American Mediterranean, the land of sunshine and cheery skies, 
reached by the big, splendidly equipped steamers of the 


Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines 


< Direct Sailings to that wonderful winterless region bathed by the Southern Atlantic, the 
* Gulf of Mexico a the Caribbean Sea, including Porto Rico, Bahamas, Cuba, Florida 
> and San Domingo. 
Write for AGWI NEWS, a beautifully ill - 
free magazine full of helpful travel information 
scribing the cruises of the following steamship i: BA 


: \ 
7 \\ CLYDE LINE _ ome 
QnA —_. To FLORIDA, DAILY except Sunda’ lung at 
: CHARLESTON, BRUNSWICK; and ASON- 
VILLE, with connections for all les, J South- 
ern resorts. Write for booklet. yes tier 36, 
North River, New York. 
MALLORY LINE, 
TO TEXAS and all points south ~ nd Pacific 
Coast. Exhilarating water rou “™"*) to GAL- 
VESTON, KEY WEST, TAMPA (si. PETERS- 
BURG) and MOBILE, New York to Texas with- 
out change. From Pier 45, North River, New York. 


PORTO RICO LINE 


Delightful 16-day cruise to and around the Island, 
$110 covering all expenses, touching at princi- 
pal ports. Steamer is your hotel for entire trip. 
Send for booklet and full information. General 
Offices, 12 Broadway, New York. 


WARD LINE 
Luxurious twin screw steamships to BAHAMAS 
(NASSAU), HAVANA, CUBA, MEXICO and 
YUCATAN, with rail connections to all im- 
portant interior cities. Write for booklet and 
all information. General Offices, Pier 14, East 
River, New York. 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES : 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
290 Broadway. 701 Chestnut St. 192 Washington St. 


CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, 
203 So. Clark St. 1306 F St., N. W. 











We guarantee thi~ advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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E. J. MARTIN'S SONS 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


KINGFISHE 


BRAND 


BRAIDED SILK LINES 


Write :—* Thanks for ay extensive communication of the 30th. 


All joking aside, I think you 
and the best that has been pulled off fo 


a) —_ poner since I can remember. 









FIELD "AND ST 


rd TR our poe epreeeising, I have 


have ha d upon a bully good thing 
PBIELD AND STREAM or an 


M or any 


lanned a special campaign 


EAM in connection, with your fishing competition, 


eginning with a bal bac in February, eee 
to advertising page 22-a and see what this manufacturer 
has to say in his copy 


(SEE OPPOSITE PAGE) 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 


We guarantee the reliability of every advertisement inserted in FIELD 
AND STREAM, provided that in your correspondence with advertisers 


you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from 


eeceipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. This guarantee does not 
purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 


there is often dissatisfaction, even where both parties are 


eover financial ay or t! 
each transactions 





Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. 
a word, display advertisements $5.00 an inch. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; half page $50.00; quarter page 
$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single column, $6.25. 


Classified advertising 5c. 
Special rate to subscribers 


of FIELD AND STREAM. 


« 
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Be sure it’s the GENUINE UNDERBERG 





PUT A BOTTLE IN YOUR TRAVELING BAG 


You'll find it a real necessity. Most refreshing after a tiresome journey, 
and stimulating after a day of fatiguing sport. 

And its results are permanently good. 

It tones the entire system and makes you fit for the morrow, It sharpens 
your appetite, adds zest to your meals, and is a wonderful aid to digestion. 


Over 7,000,000 bottles have been imported to the United States 


Enjoyable as a Cocktail and better for you 


, At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers. 
Ask for Unperserco Booklet free. 
Bottled only by H. Underberg, Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 204 William St., New York 








THE ‘s1,s00.00,0 $2,000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


A TYPICAL LETTER 


Marion, Ohio 
FIELD AND STREAM, 


26 East 21st Street, New York City 


Gentlemen : 

Will you kindly mail me addresses of the following dealers 
in sportsman’s supplies:—A. .. Nic w diet O., L..ee-- 
Co. tases 4 _ ees Ca 7 Seas and F...... Ca, anil 


I secured these names in reading over your Prize Fishing 


Contest. 
Very truly, M. T. SNYDER. 


This man did not have to ask us the addresses of other manufacturers in whom he was 
interested—the advertising pages told him. 


Thus it will be with every one of the thousands and thousands of enthusiastic sportsmen 
who will be attracted to FIELD AND STREAM by the extensive newspaper and magazine 
advertising and the wide posting and placarding of this Contest. 


Our advertising pages, this year, will be seen by thousands of new readers and will be read 
with that interest and enthusiasm that makes advertising doubly profitable. 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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li 
Trave ing or IN CITIES AND 


Resident TOWNS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Managers AND CANADA 


Wanted 


The undersigned desires to open correspondence with one man 
in cities and towns in the United States and Canada with the view of 
making permanent engagements to represent an old established con- 
cem, well and favorably known Pals the United States. 











We prefer young men between the ages of 22 and. 35 and 
incline toward men who have a business connection, part of their 
time unoccupied. Only reputtible men with Bank references or 
strong letters of endorsement need answer this advertisement. 


Insurance men, real estate men with 
good connections or traveling salesmen 
now covering other towns or states, 
who have part of their time free, might 
easily represent us. 


We do not want canvassers or house to house agents, but 
instead live, energetic business men with initiative, who really know 
how to select, handle, and train bright, hustling boys and young men. 


The service is pleasant and profitable and payment will run 
from $6.00 to $72.00 per week for the work. The amount 
depends upon ability and the population and territory covered. 


Anyone interested in this advertisement must write at once en- 
closing references, as it is our desire to make permanent engagements 
during the month of January, and naturally the young men wniting 
the most forcible letters and enclosing the strongest references will 
earn the preference. 


Address for full information, #pplication forms, etc., 


E. H. LAWSON, - ° 29 East 22d Street, New York City 




















We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Live Books by Men Who Know 


HOW YOU CAN OBTAIN THEM WITHOUT COST 


To any one sending one new yearly subscription to Field & Stream we will send free, postpaid 


THE ANGLER’S GUIDE 


1910 Edition, revised from cover to cover by 
Dr, R. Johnson Held and Edward Baldwin Rice 


The man who uses the rod and reel whether he is an expert or beginner will find 
this book contains more useful information on fishing than anything of the kind 
published on this subject. It will tell you not only When and Where, giving many 
virgin waters, railroads and steamships reaching these points, hotel accommodations, 
camps, guides, Game and Fish Laws of the U. S. and Canada, etc. 


Price, 55 cents, postpaid, or with a year’s subscription or renewal to “Field and 
Stream,” $1.50. 














To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘“‘Field and Stream’”’ we wil lsend Free, Postpaid 


Complete Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 


Camping and Camping Outfits, Outdoor Life, Provisions, Outfits, Receipts, Cloth- 
ing, Medicine, Fishermen’s and Anglers’ Manual. Hunters’ and Sportsmen’s Guide, 
Shotgun Shooters’ Manual, Campers’ Manual. Woodcraft. Big Game Hunters’ 
Manual. Riflemen’s Guide. Trappers’ Guide. Secrets of All Arts. Boats. Canoes. 
Dog Trainers’ Guide. Game Regions. Game and Fish Laws, etc. Blinds. Wing and 
Fowl! Shooting and one thousand other subjects. 

This book contains 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; weighs 20 ounces. It is the 
only complete sportsman’s library in one volume. Price, $1.00. __ / 

President Roosevelt says: “Its chapters on camping and big game hunting are 
‘ exceptionally good.” 

Price, $1.00, postpaid, or with a year’s subscription or renewal to ‘Field and Stream,’’ $2.00. 


THE WEALTH OF THE WOODS 


THESE BOOKS WILL HELP YOU TO YOUR SHARE 


(Remember that Trapping means the destruction of Vermin, the natural enemy of Game.) 
GINSENG AND OTHER MEDICINAL PLANTS. Where they grow and how identified. Information that 























Will DEINE YOU MONE. .ccccccccccccsccvcccvccees coves pence see eeceeeeseeees teteereeteees Price $1.00 
BEE HUNTING. There are wild bees in all forests. This book teaches you how to find the bee trees and 
the honey. Bee hunting is profitable...........2+ cee seeceeereeeeees been sence eeeseeeeseses Price, 25¢, 
DEADFALLS AND SNARES. How to build and set traps of the materials the forests supply; 232 pages, 
RE a eee rrr rr rer tre ets ste eeeceececeecccesesenseeeeses ..+++Price, 60c. 
MINK TRAPPING. A book of 183 pages, illustrated; giving all the methods of experienced trappers. 
ink furs are always valuable.............ccccsecee teers eeseeseses seueesersssseeseesesecs Price, 60c, 
STEEL TRAPS. All about the various makes, and how to use them. Also chapters on the care of furs. 
BED SE, BOD TIOIIIIOUR eo 5 60-0. 0 6:5:0:0-6:015:0.0:6.00'0 0.0809 001060000 pe seeeees eee pee seeeeceees _+++Price, . 
FOX TRAPPING. Devoted wholly to ways of outwitting the wariest of wild animals. Contains 185 pages, 
62 iliustrations of trapping devices........cccccscccrcccccccsecccess os yee eesevecssccscsscceses Price, 60c. 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Any two of the 69c. books, or “Ginseng” and ‘‘Bee Hunting,” with 
Field and Stream ome year. FOF... ..ccccccccccveccccccccccccpecerecececceccsceescccsessececeees $2.25 

Or the set of six books and the magazine a year fOr......ccceceeseeescer eect renee esnseeenseeetees $3.75 


A wonderful, safe investment for all who desire to make expenses and more on their occasional trips to 
the woods. 





To any one sending us Two New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘Field and Stream” we will send Free Postpaid 


CAMP COOKERY 


By HORACE KEPHART 


Includes detailed instructions for outfitting. It solves all camp cooking problems. Everything is sim- 
plified to the last degree. Written in the woods for use in the woods. Suitable for a day’s outing or a 
thousand-mile expedition. A fit companion to Mr, Kephart’s remarkably complete “Camping and Woodcraft.” 
Pocket Size, illustrated, Price, $1.00, postpaid, or with a year’s subscription or renewal to ‘‘FIELD AND 

oc Able TEE IO LEONE EE AIELLO TED OME E SLE LEP E LET Ne PE LRN, ILI $2.00 


Field and Stream Pub. Co., 24 E. 21st St., New York City 
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In the 
February SCRIBNER 
The Second Article by | The Teaching of Art 


PRICE By John La Farge 
An expression of the personal views of one of the 


COLLIER great artists of his time. 
aaa Women and Wealth 


England and the English 
on pe Pca seri » By J. Laurence Laughlin 
Point of View This is not a mere abstract study of an aspect of 


finance, but a keen analysis of the effect on the 


THE character of modern women and society of the 


——— accumulation of large fortunes. 
ae The Land of the Muskox 


INDI A By Ernest Thompson Seton 


An account of the really beautiful country of the 
In the Series so-called Barren Lands and of a thrilling canoe 


“Th. Wee in the East journey down the Athabaska River. 


from an American : 
Point of View” The Harbor 


The second of Mr. Collier's ar- By Walter Pritchard Eaton 
ticles, in the February number, | An appreciation of the beauty and ever-varying 
begins with a description of | aspects of New York's great waterway. 
Bombay, its wonderful mixture of 
people and sects, its official and 


social life, and the problems that Conquering the Sierras 


are presented there at the British By Benjamin Brooks 
front door of India. 


These articles are as notable for e 
their impartiality, frank criticism, German Railway R ates 
and touches of humor as those on By Elmer Roberts 


the mother country. An article of the most timely and instructive value. 


F. Hopkinson Smith’s delightful story of the Old South 
Kennedy Square 















































































































$3.00 a year, 25 cents a number 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 








We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FELD AND STREAM when writing advertises 
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HOOKED! === Breaking Water 


These black and || | anGL _ These reproduc- 
white cuts are mini- = tions make a beau- 
atures of the four- | [avameampm) | tiful pair of pictures 
colored reproduc- or your dining 
tion of two of H. A. room, office,camp or 
Driscole’s finest den, Size of these re- 
productions is 6x10 
and when framed it 





paintings of these 
two favorite game 
fish, the Trout and is hardly possible to 
Small mouthed tell them from the 


—o 
Bass. iss" < | original canvas. 


THE ANGLER’S GUIDE 
This edition revised from cover to cover by 

Dr. R. Johuston Held and E. B, Rice 
For the man who is going into the woods to camp or fish 
this book is invaluable, giving the best fishing waters, rail- 
roads and steamship lines reaching it, kind of fish to be 
caught, complete Game and Fish Laws revised to date, 
Special chapters on Trout, Bass, Muscalonge, Salmon and 
the Deep Sea Fishing. Methods of angling, styles of cast- 
ing, tournament casting, surf casting, camping, camp out- 
fits, camp cooking and a thousand and one practical hints 

for the Angler. 


FIELD AND STREAM, AMERICA’S MAGAZINE FOR SPORTSMEN 


Its stories and articles hy the best known writers of the day on big and feathered game hunting, artificial, 
live bait and fly casting, deep sea fishing, camping, woodcraft, canoeing and motor boating have made Fretp 
AND STREAM the favorite of the man who knows and invaluable to the man or youngster who wants to know. 

Our readers’ information service will tell you anything you want to know about the hunting, fishing or 
camping game. Our Where to Go department will tell you How, When and Where to go, absolutely without 
charge, information which alone is worth the subscription price many times over. If you are a sportsman 
you will enjoy every issue of Fretp anp Srream. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Field and Stream for 16 mos. regular price- - + - $2.40 
ler’s Guide, | 4 “a! Joy ee 55 
Hooked! and Breaking Water “ et Soe eee .50 
Our Special 16 mos. Offer all for $2.00 Total $3.45 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 26 East 21st Street, NEW YORK CITY 

















Now You Hustlers—Get Busy 


FIELD AND STREAM’s great fishing contest is going to introduce the magazine to 
thousands of new readers all over the country. They are going to buy a copy to get the 
prizes and conditions, and then continue taking it to find out who wins the big prizes. 

This means that thousands of new sportsmen will be possible subscribers, simply 
waiting for some fellow to come along and take their subscriptions. 

Why don’t you be that fellow in your locality ? 

As a special inducement to help us get these new readers on the subscription list, we 
have taken our big Premium Catalogue and cut the number of subscriptions necessary to 
get each article almost in half—just for this special 1911 campaign. 


Here are a few of the offers as they now stand! Think of it! It takes only 













43 subscriptions for a Fox, Grade “A” Hammerless Shotgun. 
AND 30 subscriptions for a Remington .35 or .30 Calibre Automatic Rifle. 
6 subscriptions for an Iver Johnson .32 or .38 Calibre Revolver. 
8 subscriptions for a pair of Palmer's Moose Head Brand Sporting Boots. 
2 subscriptions for one of Heddon’s Famous No. 1 Bait Casting Rods. 


26 E. 2st St. 

N, Y. City 
Gentlemen :— 
Enclosed find 4c in 
stamps for which send 
copy Premium Cata- 
logue, with specially ae 
rb tlle A cofgaa Our Premium Catalogue gives more than a hundred other articles 
obtainable in this way. Use the coupon and secure a copy at 


FURR 13 isnsssvcecemecnouronene once. Find out how easy it is to secure some of these premiums. 
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**30"" 
$1500 


Our Guide 
for Buyers 


The multitude of cars and the claims 
of salesmen are confusing—especially to 
first-time buyers. So here follow a few 
points which may be used as standards 
when selecting and buying: 

There are many good cars nowadays, 
mechanically considered. After you have 
settled on several that are, in-your opinion, 
of about equal merit as machines, com- 
pare them from other viewpoints. 

Beauty first. Thereis beauty of line 
and beauty of finish, and beauty in a 
motor car is deeper than paint. it goes 
down to the materials and the construc- 
tion. It means something in addition 
to eye-delight. 

Then look carefully to the matter of 
comfort—comfort for the passengers and 
t comfort forthedriver. Comfortand mere 
f bigness don’t necessarily go together. 

Observe the springs on different cars, 
how they act when called into play. 
Observe how bodiesare suspended, wheth- 
er they hang between the axles or whether 
the tonneau seat is high over the rear axle. 

Sit behind the steering wheels of other 
cars. Note whether your position there 
is comfortable—whether the gear shift 
lever and the emergency brake lever are 
near at hand or whether you must stoop 
over to reach them. And do the same 
with the Chalmers car. 

Look carefully to the four main factors of 
i safety ; frame, wheels, steering connections, 
{ brakes, You cannot examine these with too 
f much care, 

Scrutinizetheworkmanship on the chassis 
of the Chalmers, Look at the motor, see 
what a neat,clean jobitis. Then note the 
simplicity in the design of the car from end 
to end, 

Compenere with all other cars has sold 
more Chalmers than all our advertising. 

There is always a Chalmers dealer near 
you. Heis a busy man, but will always find 
time to answer with courtesy and integrity 
all your questions, and to demonstrate thor- 
oughly for you Chalmers cars—‘‘30” $1500; 
“*Forty’’ $2750, Catalog ‘‘AG’’ on request. 


Chalmers Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
(Licensed under Selden Paten/) 


QM QQAA \ || M 






Thismonogram 
on the radiator 
stands for all 
you can askin 
@ motor car. 






















































Gasoline and Kerosene 
Power Plants for Large 
Yachts and Working Boats 


} ‘ F 





Model ‘‘T”’ built in 1, 2 and 8 cylinders, 7 to 30 H.P., 
gasoline or kerosene fuel, 


WE can furnish a 108 h. p. Power 
Plant com lete, for $1584. 
Write for full data on the subject. 


Guaranteed to 
3 h.p. develop 4h. p. $60 
Guaranteed to 
6 h.p. develop 7 h. p. $94 
The Big Plant — the splendid 
sf guarantee and equipment — 
the broad experience behind 
the Gray Motor insure 
you a satisfactory motor, 
prompt business-like treatment and 
real motor satisfaction. 











12 h. p. 
in an official 
test by the 
Massachusetts 
Institute of 
Technology, 
this 12 h. p. 
motor develop- 
ed 17% h. p. 
Complete outht 


$198 


Gray Stationary Farm 





and Pumping Outfits 


Gasoline or kerosene. 3 to 36 
. D. .p. Farm Engine, 
$94 to $124 complete. 
3 h. p. Farm and Stationary 
Engine, $65, with Pump Jack, 
° guaranteed to develop 
-D. 
24 h. p. Irrigation Pumping 
Engine $346 — 36 h. p. for 
$560. 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY 
29 Leib Street Detroit, Mich. 


CANADIAN GRAY MOTORS Limited 
907 River Front St., Walkerville, Ont. 
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MONEY 


"THis is a brief announcement of an entirely new opportunity for 
profit-making. It is a plan such as has never been presented to 
private investors in the United States. 





@ This plan has been decided upon by a big business enterprise, which 
is largely in control of a great industry undergoing probably more rapid 
development than any other industry in America. This development 
should mean an enormous increase in the profits of this company. Those 
who take advantage of this announcement are given the chance to secure 
a full share in all of these profits, on a most unusual basis. 

@, We give the same opportunity to the man of moderate or small means as to 
the man of large means. 


@ The National Boat and Engine Company has an important national 
and international business of long standing. J¢ has an investment of mil- 
lions of dollars in its property. ‘The company owns and operates ten prom- 
inent boat and ship building plants and yards in the United States, 
building pleasure-boats and yachts of every known type, commercial 
vessels, marine, gas and steam engines, and doing a large volume of gov- 
ernment work. 

@ Here is the remarkable feature of the offer: 

@ Our bonds are issued in denominations as low as $50 each. They 
pay 6% a year. They are absolutely a first mortgage lien on all the 
company’s large property interests, valuable real estate, plants, etc. This 
property is appraised at practically twice the amount of the bonds issued 
against it. This is double security. It is absolutely the highest class 
of industrial security that can be created. Bonds of this class have never 
before been issued in denominations that place them within the reach of 
practically all investors. 

@ In addition to this absolutely new feature, it is believed 
that our profit-sharing arrangement should make you |“ 


s 
4 


exceptional profits.  besen 
@ Our booklet tells the whole story of this extraordi- _“ -4,REYNOLDS. 
nary offer. It is fully illustrated. You will find it ~~ gti tnt Bete, 
intensely interesting. This offer will be open ~~ Pieasesend me by mail the illus 


: a: ed booklet ich describes 
only a short time. In order to take full ad- your offer of 6% gold bonds and the 


° ” profit-sharing arrangement. 
vantage of this announcement, you should | 


send for the booklet immediately. Cut at. BEAERS. . cccccccccccocescccocecosoosoocoe 
off and mail the corner coupon. Fah ARO) ee. Parnes ce 
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of by sale, or exchange. Advertise it here. 





.DVERTISEMENTS {g } 


@ Advertisements in this department have proven particularly effective in selling dogs and live game, and in selling, 
exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. You undoubtedly have something you want to dispose 
The rate is 5c. a word for straight reading matter, or $5 an inch for display. 
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KENNEL, PET STOCK AND LIVE GAME 











LIVE PARTRIDGES, PHEASANTS S, HARES 


and every kind of Game, English, Hungarian and Bohemian, from 
own grounds, in Autumn at Winter over 200.000 to be sold very 
cheap. Guarantee live arrival f. o.b. New York or Washington. 


F. HORACEK, Martinitz-Starkenbach, Bohemia, Europe 

Greatest Game Farm of Austria-Hungary. Largest Game Export House. 
Prices and information given and orders against cash taken by Messrs. 
BRODSKY & AK, Importers, 1889 Second Avenue, Corner 72nd Street, 
New York, Branch of the Bohemia Bank, Prague. 














Worms in Dogs 


ARE EXPELLED by the contents of this box. 
Dr. Cecil French’s VER- 
MICIDE CAPSULES 
stand unrivaled for im- 
mediately and completely 
eradicating all round, 
tape and hook worms. 
Record time, 7 minutes, 
Special size for Toy Dogs and Delicate Puppies. 
Genuine Vermicide Capsules obtainable from na 
other Washington concern. 25 CENTS A BOX 
BY MAIL POSTPAID. Kennel size, $3.00 per 
100. Send stamps, coin or money be 

t@" Write for my FREE BOOKLET on 
* Intestinal Worms in Dogs.” A postal will do. 
Dr. Cecil French, 17 French Building, Washington, D.C. 











ENGLISH SETTERS AND POINTERS 
some very high class dogs for sale. English beagles thoroughly 
trained on rabbits. Fox-hounds that are stayers, Also young 
dogs and puppies. No bargains, but good dogs at moderate prices, 








HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 








BLOODHOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS, IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 


Registered. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, 


Four-cent stamp for catalog. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 








Irish, English and 
span- 


FOR SALE.—Choice thoroughbred 
Llewellyn Setter pups and trained dogs—pointers, 
Enclose 


iels and retrievers, prices very reasonable. 
stamps for pedigrees and descriptions. Thoroughbred 
Kenn !s, Atlantic, Iowa. 








FOR SALE—Two of the best pointers in the South. 
Perfect in every respect. Send your dog for training 
to the leading trainer. Arthur Evans, Thomasville, N. C. 





FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, coon, rabbit and skunk 
hounds. Airmount Kennels, Toughkenamon, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Extra fine partridge and quail dog, good 

retriever (force system). English setter coming three. 
Demonstrated to interested parties. Clayton H. 
Deuse, Chester, Conn. 


$150. 





THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and English par- 
tridges and pheasants, capercailzies, black game, wild 
turkeys, quail, rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. 
Fancy pheasants, peafowls, cranes, storks, ornamental! 
geese ana ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, ete. All kinds 
of birds and animals bought and sold. Wenz & Macken- 
sen, Dept. N. Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 





SEND TEN CENTS and get our new illustrated game, 





animal and bird catalogue. Horne’s Zoological Arena, 
Kansas City, Mo. (or) Denver, Colo., Dept. I 
THOROUGHBRED, MALE, ENGLISH BEAGLE. Two 

years old. Fine, all day hunter and not gun shy. Will 


sell for $20. R. B. Minke, Fair Oaks, Pa. 


ENGLISH SETTER AND SPANIEL—Half each—$5.00. 

Yearling, loves water, splendid companion. Unusually 
handsome and _ intelligent. Will Morrison, Ontario, 
Oregon. 








WANTED—Bird dogs for training, nineteen years ex- 
perience, good references, terms reasonable and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. A. E. Seidel, R. F. D. 2, Danville, Pa. 


ENGLISH RETRIEVERS registered in England and 

America. Pups for sale. The most intelligent dog in 
America to-day. Great companions and field dogs. See 
our exhibit in Madison Square Garden. Price upon 
=" Saybrook Farms, Oakland, Bergen Co., New 
ersey. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR RENT OR LEASE—Club House and Cottages, ad- 

mirably located for Winter Resort and for hunting 
and fishing purposes. Right to use 8,000 acres of adjacent 
land for hunting purposes goes with lease; plenty of 
quail, duck, deer, wild turkey, plover, etc. Fhe place 
is well situated for a hunting preserve, being in the shape 
of a peninsula with water on all sides except the north. 
Huntin “ % of more than 20,000 acres also easily 
accessible. © better fishing waters anywhere. Nearly 
every hg a fish common to Southern climate. Club 
house is furnished and has complete supply of dining 
room and kitchen utensils; also ample supply of linen, 
bedding, mattresses, comforts, etc. Will rent or lease 
to responsible party at moderate fee. Address “Florida,” 
care this office. 








FOR SALE—Two large, mounted elk heads. Four large 

mounted moose heads, also caribou and deer bende 
Which of these are you interested in? Write for my 
descriptions and prices. They will please you. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 





Colts .22 Re- 


.22 off hand _ pistol; 
Aldershot, 


Griner, 


WANTED —Stevens 
volver; high power binoculars. W. 
Ortario. 





“FOR THE DEN”—Prehistoric Indian relics, 
trappings, Navajo Blankets, Elk Tusks, Pioneer Crock- 


modern 


Pistols, Swords and Daggers from 


ery, Antique Guns, 
Illustrated list 6c. N. Carter, 


all parts of the world. 
Elkhorn, Wis. 


SPORTSMEN—Shoot and fish on your own land. Shares 








in 1,500 acres $25.00 and $10.00 annually. George 
Hawes, Secy., 504 West 131st Street, New York. 
THE LATEST Methods of Hand Tanning. With my 


formulas, up-to-date methods and instructions you can 
save and tan your own skins or pelts. No experimenting 
or risk and you are certain of good work every time. 
The formulas ‘can be filled at any good drug store at 
reasonable cost and they last a long time, not being 
affected by heat or cold, thus doing cheap work for you. 
The instructions are easily understood and can be fol- 
lowed by anyone. Consine instructions and formulas 
are only $3.00 postpaid anywhere. Edwin Dixon, Taxi- 
dermist and Tanner, Main St., Unionville, Ont. 


A SENATOR, A BOY, A FARM AND $26,800.00.—Sen- 

ator Gore gave Floyd Gayer a trip to Washington, D. 
C., for growing the best acre of corn in Oklahoma. The 
corn was grown on Alfalfa Vale Farm, six miles north 
of Ardmore. Alfalfa Vale contains 335 acres, 80 is in 
alfalfa and very fine, and 120 will be planted to pedi- 
greed corn another year, the land is black creek bottom 
and Floyd Gayer made 95% bushels on one acre. There 
are 250 acres on this farm that will grow as much corn 
per acre as this one. There are three fine wells of fine 
water on the place. There are five miles of hog proof 
fencing. The dwelling of seven rooms is located on a 
high point overlooking the farm. There are hog lots and 
large barn. There are 150 fine pedigreed Duroc hogs, 
a windmill, a tenant house, a our-acre orchard, 
a creek of lasting water. There are plows, culti- 
vators, rakes and mowers, a pecan grove, thirty acres 
in fine timber, and twenty acres black land meadow. At 
a comparatively small expense 200 acres can be irrigated. 
This farm and the hogs, and the plows, and the rakes, and 
the mowers, and 300 bushels corn, 300 bales alfalfa hay, 
and some wheat and some oats, and a lot of straw, and 
two ricks of alfalfa, a wagon and team of horses, two 
cows, two heifers, a bull calf and four goats and all else 
that is on the place and not mentioned herein, along with 
a good title, the owner will sell if taken at once for 
$26,800.00. Terms to suit. No trouble to answer letters 
that mean business. A map of this elegant farm will be 
sent showing location of dwellings, creeks, lots, fields, 
etc. I have other smaller farms, and a larger one, 740 
acres, in the famous Washita Valley at only $60.00 per 
acre. Write me for information about Ardmore and car 
ter county, Oklahoma. Address W. P. Poland, Ardmore, 
Okla. 


TWO ELK HEADS, for sale. 








Measurements and full 





escription on request. Sent prepaid by express on 
approval anywhere. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Taxider- 
mist, Unionville, Ont. 
FOR SALE—Moose, elk, caribou, deer and mountain 


sheep horns and scalps correctly prepared to mount up. 
Duty free and guaranteed to give good results. What 
are your wants? I can supply them. Edwin Dixon, 


Taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 








BARGAINS IN MOOSE HEADS 


Six finely mounted Moose, medium and large. Moth- 
proof, wax finish. Photos, 15c. returned if head is pur- 
chased, Also 2 elk. Write now if you mean business, 


Taxidermy in all its branches 


F. S. BROWER, 1236 S. 34th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 















Would You Give 20c for a Dollar Bill? 


Send me 20c in stamps and | will forward by return mail, 

prepaid, a booklet on Investments worth any man's dollar. 

It gives factsand figures. Valuable to every business man, 
Address 


N. D. RAND, Box 128, WEST CAMP, N. Y. 





















John Murgatroyd 


EXPERT T AXIDERMIST 
57 West 24th Street, New York 




















GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 














BIG BARGAIN! I have a brand new, $80 grade, Sauer, 

double-barreled gun on my hands which am anxious 
to dispose of ealelie. This is a fine gun in every way. 
Have used the duplicate of it myself for many years. 
Will make an extra good price to immediate purdineee. 
Here’s a chance for someone to get a brand new gun 
cheap right before the open season! Are you going to 
be that one? Write to-day to J. W. Macy, 26 East 2ist 
St., New York City. 


WANTED—Copies of the June, 1910, issue of Fretp anp 

Stream. We will give a copy of the next number 
March, to anyone sending us one of the above. Field 
and Stream Pub. Co., 26 East 21st St., New York City. 


GUNS FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—J. P. Sauer & 

Son, 12 gauge, No. 3, $70; Lefever 12 gauge, F. E. 
Grade with 2 stocks, pistol and straight grip, $45; Parker 
V. H. Grade, 12 gauge, $28. frite for our price list 
of second-hand rifles, shotguns, revolvers, binoculars, cam- 
eras, etc. H. Shapiro, 250 Bowery, New York City. 














animals. 


with results. 


Direct From the Wilds of Canada to You 


Four large beautifully mounted Moose heads. 
mounted Elk heads. 
large mounted White Tail Deer heads. Fur Rugs with and without 
mounted heads of Bear, Wolf, Fox, Raccoon and other well-furred 
Sets of large horns and other specimens. 
opportunity to secure choice specimens at 
B. any address on approval, all charges prepaid. 
describing and shipping insures you against loss and you know 
exactly what you are ordering. While you think of it, write stating 
as near as you can what you are interested in; you will be pleased 


Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist 


Two large 


Three fine woodland Caribou heads. Five 


This is your 
Shipped F. O. 
My method of 


rst cost. 


EDWIN DIXON 


Unionville, Ontario 




















SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS—Entirely handmade WANTED—Big Game scalps of all kinds. Highest 
after the old method that made the bamboo famous. No prices paid for scalps or horns of ~*~ variety in good * 


machinery used, consequently the fibre of the wood is | condition and suitable for mounting. John Murgatroyd, 
uninjured and the rod lasts a lifetime. Action, durability Expert Taxidermist, 57 West 24th St., New York. 
and accuracy warranted. Tournament rods a specialty. 
Free catalog. Geo. Morgan, 512 So. Clinton St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. FOR SALE—Finest fishing and hunting grounds, to suit 
everybody. Own your lake, or lake front, or stream. 
In heart of Laurentian Mountains, two to three hours by 
. , ' il f Montreal, la. jd . on » 90 St. 
FOR SALE—Six Black Bear skin rugs, mounted heads yd ge a Adress D. Sloth, 30 St 
with open mouth, also flat head finish lined with best a 











felt. Extra well furred skins. Very reasonable prices. 
All charges prepaid everywhere. Edwin Dixon, Ontario’s | .QOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Splendid in- 
Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. come assured right man to act as our representative 


after learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, abil- 
FOR SALE—Game heads of all sorts, beautifully ity, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative business. 

mounted. Moose, elk, deer and all other game. What | No soliciting or travelling. This is an exceptional oppor- 
do you need to decorate your dining room, den or club- | tunity for a man in your section to get into a big- 
house? Game panels, convex wall cases, and animal paying business without capital and become independent 
rugs of all kinds. All work guaranteed as represented. for life. Write at once for full particulars. Address 
Write me at once. John Murgatroyd, Expert Taxi- _ & Marden, Pres., The National Co-Operative Real 
dermist, 57 West 24th St., New York. Estate Company, 41B, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











FOR SALE—A few very choice timber wolf, coyote, fox, 
SPORTSMEN—You can own as fine a game head as raccoon and deer skin rugs, very well furred at closing 
Canada’s forest produces at less than the cost of your out prices. Duty paid. On approval everywhere. Write 
license and railroad ticket. We buy all over Canada for full description. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
from the hunters and trappers direct, mounting only the ville, Ontario. 
choicest specimens. We ship prepaid all over the world. 
Our method of describing and shipping eliminates all risk 
to the buyer. You know exactly what you are getting. WANTED—Sober, industrious young man, with experi- 
I refer you to the Editor of this magazine. Write and ence in the sporting goods business, who is an expert 





let me quote on | you _wish in my line. I will | rapid and accurate stenographer. Give reference and 
more than please you. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- state salary. Address W. F. Sheard, 910 A _ Street, 
ville, Ontario. Tacoma, Wash. 








Turn Arms and Equipment Into Cash 


There are lots of bargain hunters among FIELD AND STREAM'S readers who are willing to pick up a second hand 
gun at a reduced cost. Then there are lots of fellows who will “swap” most anything they've got for ‘most anything 
else. Here is a sample; this little advertisement ran in our January issue:— 

EXCHANGE—.38-55 Winchester, excellent condition, 


loading tools, etc., for good shotgun. Scott, The Glad- 
stone, Philadelphia. 


Under date of January 7th, when the magazine had been out only a few days, we received this letter from “Scott” — 


Advertising Manager, 
FIELD AND STREAM, New York. 
Dear Sirs:—Thanks to your advertisement in the January number I have exchanged - - 


my rifle for an excellent shotgun, and therefore, of course, do not care to repeat the advertisement. 

Your offer of 15 words of Classified Advertising free to subscribers is a splendid idea 
and I am surprised that more of them do not take advantage of it. I had a number of replies, 
and effected my exchange with a man here in Philadelphia. 










Should I in future have occasion to need advertising you may be sure I will use FIELD 


FIELD AND STREAM. 
Yours very truly, 

(Signed) J. F. R. SCOTT, 
26 E. 2ist St., N. Y. C. 





Kindly run the enclosed 
advertisement in your Classi- 
fiel Advertising pages in your 
eee ceerseecees seseee issue, | enclose 


That's what they all say! FIELD AND STREAM'’s classsified adver- | 
tisements certainly sell the goods! What have you got to offer? Our rate is 
only five cents a word—fiteen words free to any subscriber. Send in 


(Address).............. ee a ae your copy now for the March issue, now being made up. i 
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Year-Round Resort 


ly Reached From Anywhere. J 


}--b.-.- 










Bostop 

















OOK at the map. Here is the most accessible of 
all the Atlantic coast resorts. It isn’t necessary to 
spend half your time going and coming if you take a 

vacation here. Quickest to reach by rail or water, and no other 

resort is so uniquely situated; right at Fortress Monroe, the largest 
military post on the Atlantic Coast, and at Hampton Roads, the rendezvous 
of the nation’s warships. The constantly changing scenes of military 
and naval life furnish the ‘‘something different’’ about this resort. 





Spend Your Vacations at 


FIOTEL (HAMBERLIN 
Att Old Point Comfort, Virginia 


It’s warm therenow, the skies are clear, the air balmy and invigorating. 

The Chamberlin is most luxuriously appointed, yet homelike, famous 

for its cuisine—real Southern cooking—its magnificent sea-pool and 

its completély appointed medicinal baths. Here you may just rest 

and recuperate or enjoy your favorite recreation—golf, tennis, etc. 
For further information and interesting illustrated booklets, apply at 
all tourist bureaus or transportation offices, or address me personally. 

GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 

New York Office, 1122 Broadway 


























(Girand Hotel IT IS SUMMER NOW IN 
New York City BERMUDA 
codegeneaisdeas MOST BEAUTIFUL SPOT IN THE WORLD 
4 Famous Home, with a Superb Ocean Bathing, Fishing, Golf, 


Tennis, Riding, Driving, etc. 
Most salubrious climate in the world. 
Acres of gorgeous flowers perfume the air. 


On Broadway, at 31st Street FIRST-CLASS 
New Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 
A_ house made famous through its splendid ROUND TRIP up 
service, and personal attention to patrons—the Including Stateroom and Meals 
ot | counts = — by ye go fone (Finest Cuisine on the Atlantic) 
and Navy people stop here, as do all experiencec , 
travelers. For more excellent living facilities, ONE DAY Chup Tata NEW YORK 


quiet elegance and sensible prices, are hardly 


obtainable elsewhere. By the Magnificent Fast Express 
fs for Snemeraies Suattition, New BY are Twut-erene 
subways, elevated and surface cars are all prac- ° 6é 9? 
tically - the coms Rg —— ~ o Ss. 8. OCEANA 
tricts also immediately at hand. ersonal bag- . " 
: nn- 14,000 Tons Displacement—8,000 Tons Register 
gage transferred free to and from New Penn 535 feet long: 55 feet wide; 38 feet deep 


sylvania station. 


Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of Wireless Telegraph, Submarine Signals, Bilge Keels 

the many famous features of the New Annex. Largest, Fastest and Most Luxurious Steamer to Bermuda 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF Over 200 staterooms, many with brass bedsteads; 

Six Suites-de-Luxe with private baths; gymnasium. 

Rates—$1.50 Per Day, Upwards Special trips, including carriage drives, launch 

trips, numerous shore excursions and best hotel 

GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. accommodations, for eight days, $25, in addition 
ee : ; to steamship fare. 

Also The Greenhurst, on Lake Chautauqua, Jamestown, Beautiful Booklet, Diagrams and Full Particulars of 


N.Y. Open May lstto Nov. 1st. 50 Automoblle Stalis 


Guide to New York (with Maps) and Special THE BERMUDA-ATLANTIC S. 4 COMPANY 


Rate Card—sent upon request. 290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 























We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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and American possessions, $1.50 a year; in Canada $2.00; and all | be paid in advance. We will therefore be obliged to discontinue 
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E. F. WARNER, President WARREN H. MILLER, Editor IRVING MYERS, Secretary 
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The Fire Insurance Standard 


HE fact that agents and brokers everywhere are pushing 
T other companies with the argument that they are ‘“‘just as 
good as the Hartford,” shows that a Hartford policy has be- 
come the standard fire insurance policy of America. When that 
policy, by which other companies are measured, can be had with- 
out extra cost, is it not wisdom to insist on having the standard 
policy itself? 
That the Hartford has become the standard is because 
It does the largest business. 
It has paid the biggest losses. 
Its assets and surplus are larger than ever. 
It is more than 100 years old. 
It is the best known company. 
It is fair in settlements. 
7. Itis prompt in payment. 
When you need fire insurance ask your agent or broker to get you 
a policy in the Hartford. If he tells you he can get youa policy 
‘just as good as the Hartford,” ask him why you cannot have the 
Hartford. Sometimes it may take a little effort, but you can get 


what you want if you 


Insist on the Hartford 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


PPP reer! 


POP OP 














We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Big Hunters Talk To You 


In The Outer’s Book the world’s 


foremost gun 
sportsmen contribute regularly to its pages practical, 
snappy articles telling about the new kinks and 
tricks in all kinds of shooting. Their suggestions 
on marksmanship, stalking and firearms wil help 
you bag more game, big and little. We pay these 
men a high price for their articles because they 
furnish tive inside information from unques- 
tioned authorities. 


SNAP UP THIS SPECIAL OFFER 
THREE MONTHS FOR 25 CENTS 


To prove its practical value and intense interest- 
ingness, we will send you The Outer’s Book, 
(regular subscription price $1.50 a year) three 
months for 25 cents. 


The cherished secrets of the world’s best shots, live 
stories of thrilling experiences with gun and rod, 
ripping pictures from outdoor life—are spread out 

‘ou in its pages. Get your quarter into the 
od wernt and see for yourself how valuable and 


fascinating THE OUTER’S BOOK really is. 
THE OUTER’S BOOK 


53 Hathaway Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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MONS. HUBERT LATHAM SHOOTING DUCKS IN HIS ANTOI- 
NETTE AT LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Courtesy N. Y. World (See Sportsman’s World) 
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FEBRUARY, 1911 











NUMBER TEN 


WATERS WITH 


JIM HEDDON 


Herein is related the story of the Spud Lake Safari and the compilation of the famous 
Joke Book, to say nothing of the incomparable delights of Lake Chetek and its environs. 


BY ROBERT H. DAVIS 


AutRor of “Bait Casting for Black Bass,” “Taking Big Trout in Temagami,” “The Little Lake of the Big 


Black Bass,” 


You can skip this first story without 
missing anything pertaining to fish or 
fishing : 

“Good mornin’, boss,” said an Alabama coon, as 


he came abreast of a Southern Colonel reading the 
paper on a sun-sprinkled veranda one day in ) Poms 
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“Ah say, boss, good mornin’.” 

* * * * * * 

“Any news in de paper?” solicited the colored 
gent, undaunted by the silence. id 

“War declared between Japan and _ Russia, 
snapped the Kunel, without looking up from the 


columns. in 
“Dat all it say "bout de war? Ain’t dey nuffin 


else?” 


* * * . . * 


Pk dey gona have a good day fo’ it. Mornin’, 
unel.” Then he drove on. 


So you read it anyhow. Old story? 
Yes. Well I’ve sprung older yarns and 
gotten away with ’em. 

While we’re on the subject of good 
weather why not solve the problem of 


Etc., Ete. 


just what good weather or a “fine day 
for it’? means. 

For instance, I first met Jim Heddon, 
the father of all the Heddons, on the 
depot platform at Dowagiac, Michigan. 
There wasn’t a cloud in the sky and a 
flock of linnets poured out a flood of 
song in the shrubs by the side of the 
baggage-room. We shook hands like 
father and son. Good visiting weather. 

The next day I met Billy Heddon on a 
railroad siding at Chetek, Wisconsin. It 
was blowing a gale, but Bill had an auto 
that could travel with the wind so we 
“beat it” north like a jack snipe hunt- 
ing mud. Good touring weather that. 

The following afternoon “Uncle Jim- 
my,” by which sobriquet he will hereafter 
be known, Billy, and your humble servant 
blew up to the sodden coastline of Po- 
tato Lake where I was presented to Laura 
Heddon, Billy’s wife. It was raining like 











“HOW 
LAURA ?” 
“oH, ‘BOUT HALF AN HOUR” 


LONG HAVE YOU BEEN 


a water wagon and thin sheets of spray 
whipped the Spud Pool into fury. Billy’s 
wife was standing up in the stern of a 
flat bottom giving a muscalonge the double 
cross with a five-foot, single-stick rod and 
hanging lily pads on his face preparatory 
to horsing him into the bilge. Good fish- 
ing weather that. 

“Uncle Jimmy” began to dance about 
in the grass like a howling Dervish. “I 
want you to watch that daughter of mine 
handle a muskey. Don’t take your eye 
off her. She knows more ways to start a 
fish to the taxerdermist than any other 
woman that ever got into a boat. Will 
you look at that!” 

It seemed as though Father Heddon in- 
tended to dive into Spud Lake and swim 
out to the battleground. 

Erstwhiles Mrs. Heddon was giving Mr. 
’"Lunge a figure eight exercise, and every 
little movement had a meaning of its own. 


FISHING, 
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I don’t blame “Uncle Jimmy” for his 
pride, nor Billy’s observation that the 
fish “hadn’t a chance.” It was as decisive 
a piece of angling as the writer ever wit- 
nessed. A pistol shot from a thirty-eight, 
which Mrs. Heddon handled like a fron- 
tiersman, closed the incident and a limp 
and slimy victim of his own greed came 
over the gunwale. 

“How much does he weigh?” bawled 
Uncle Jimmy through the mist, as he lit 
erally busted into a grip full of fishing 
tackle. “I'll grab his father for you in a 
few minutes.” 

“About twelve pounds,” floated back the 
answer. “Small fish for these waters.” 

“How long you been out?” 
getting excited. 


Jimmy was 


“About half an hour. Weather looks 
good to me, Jimmy.” 
“Say, Davis, did you hear that? Been 


cut half an hour and only forty feet 
from shore. What are you standing there 
like a corpse for? Here, take some baits 
and rig up.” Uncle Jimmy dove into his 
grip and a perfect shower of Heddon un- 
derwaters poured over the landscape. 

“Take that red one,’ suggested Billy, 
kicking with the toe of his boot a fat 
three-gang minnow lying in the grass. 

“It’s no good for riley water,” broke in 
the sire. “I use yellow. Billy’s a bass 
fisherman. Laura and I do all the musca- 
longe fishing in this family.” He turned 
his eyes longingly across the water again. 

“Say, how near to the boat was the 
bait when he cracked it?” 

“Not as near as he is now, Jimmy,” re 
plied Mrs. Heddon, reaching for her pad- 
dle. 

“Listen to that,” chuckled the paternal 
Heddon. “She jokes all the time with the 
old man. Billy, suppose you take the oars 
and do the guide stunt for us two gentle- 
men. We are in search of health and don’t 
care much about working unless its neces- 
sary. That right, Davis?” 

It is my custom to refrain from argu- 
ment with a man who shows such percep- 
tion on short acquaintance. Billy rowed 
the boat. 

Far be from me to discredit the great- 
est fishing tackle expert I ever met, but 
Bill knew less about the habits, habitat 
and where-are-you-at of the muscalonge 
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than any other stroke oarsman, bar none, 
I have yet met up with. He pulled us all 
over the starched bosom of Potato Lake 
and back again with the grand total of 
nought, plus nothing. 
In 
The 
Mean 
Time . 
another dash out on the 
deep and at the third cast slammed a yel- 
low underwater into a pair of jaws that 
belonged to a muskey which fifteen min- 
utes later tipped the beam at 281% pounds. 


his wife made 


The lady took him out right on our star- 
board. Billy acted like a man paralyzed 
from the waist up. He quit rowing im- 
mediately and the wind blew us inshore. 
I didn’t know him well enough then to 
make any reference that might be mis- 
construed into criticism, although I have 
since discovered that it wouldn’t have 
had the least effect upon him. Uncle 
Jimmy, however, let himself loose like a 
real parent and it looked for a few min- 
utes as though he intended then and 
there to cut Bill out of his will. 
In the midst of his tirade on 
ficiencies of the generation the 
aroma of fried chicken floated into his 
nostrils from the bungalow of 


the de- 
second 


Boniface 
Barden, the Potato Lake homesteader, and 
Uncle Jimmy set sails for the camp. 

“There’s something I CAN catch and 
without anybody’s help,” he exclaimed 
beckoning me to follow him, which I did 
on the dead jump. 

“You sit there in the boat, Billy,” he 
called from the brow of the hill, 
“and when you come out of your trance 
Laura will show you how to get back to 
the hotel.” 

In the matter of fried chicken none of 
us had anything on Billy (and Mrs. Bar- 
den cook). If I remember 
rightly he beat us all to it. If he could 
have fished like he fed, his father would 
lave been proud of him. He had the 
rare faculty of being able to toss a fork 
into a platter of fried pullet and hook 
doubles no matter how crowded the table 


back 


was some 


was. He could spear white meat in the 
dark. Hoping to profit by his skill I asked 


him to help me. He did. 


of gizzards, 


I drew a pail 
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I learned at that table that Mrs. Heddon 
was a vegetarian. 

No wonder. 

After supper we withdrew to the old log 
sitting-room, where we let the dead past 
bury its dead fish. We even forgave Billy 
for his unspeakable exhibition as a guide, 
councillor and friend. 

About eleven o'clock Uncle Jimmy 
yawned like an Oswego bass and the con- 
versation began to lag. Barden blew in 
with an assortment of japalacked can- 
delabra and we trundled away to the duck 
feathers upstairs. 

As far back as 1568, when Melanchthou 
was dying, he breathed the single sen- 
tence: “Nothing else but heaven.” It 
has always been my opinion that the great 
scholar thought he was merely going to 
sleep. 

The morrow broke full of blue skies 
and pleasant prospects. Having witnessed 
the death of two rather attractive musca- 
longe I made the mistake of thinking that 
Uncle Jimmy and I (provided we had 
Billy’s wife in the boat) could do more 
or less damage ourselves. 

















UNCLE JIMMY SAYS, “NOBODY CAN PICK 
OUT GOOD BAMBOO BY SIMPLY LOOK- 
ING AT IT” 














“WHENEVER JIMMY AND I GOT A CHANCE TO BRAG IN THE PRESENCE OF A WITNESS WE 
WENT THE FULL ROUTE” 


But we didn’t. Mrs. Heddon hooked 
another twenty-one pounder before we 
had been out an hour. Uncle Jimmy and I 
saw a score of fish follow our baits but 
none of the critters caught up with them. 
It is a thrilling sight to see a muscalonge 
in the wake of an underwater, running 
two inches below the surface. If you 
stop the lure, the fish dives. If you 
auicken the pace the fish takes a tumble. 
Muscalonge don’t interest me, notwith- 
standing the fact that Mrs. Barden land- 
ed one on Potato Lake that weighed 43 
pounds. Bass for mine. 

Billy, being a wise guy, crawled under 
his automobile about eleven and remained 
there until lunch was served. 

“What’s the matter with the car?” I 
asked him. 

“Nothing,” he whispered behind his 
hand. “But it’s the only place I know 
where I can pull off a quiet nap.” 

That afternoon I crawled under with 
him. I dreamed that I was drowning in 


a vat of cylinder oil. In an effort to swim 
out I hooked a couple of overhand strokes 
on the rear axle and jarred a monkey 
wrench off the running board, receiving 
it in the eye. 

“I guess you're a nut, all right,” ob- 
served Uncle Jimmy when the news of the 
terrible disaster reached him at the sup- 
per table. 

“Billy,” said he to his favorite child, 
“don’t fail to take advantage of that bum 
eye and grab Davis’ pudding when he fixes 
his good lamp on the ‘jam.” 

The advice was superfluous—and late. 

In the light of a high riding moon we 
pulled away from the Barden homestead 
with three muskies (see Mrs. Heddon for 
further particulars) and rolled into Al 
Steel’s “Outers Rest” on the shores of 
beautiful Lake Chetek in a couple of 
hours. Bill had some more lunch. 

Let me digress for a few paragraphs. 
It has always been my habit to write for 
FIELD AND STREAM whatever I have been 
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“LAURA, YOU KNOW MORE WAYS TO START A FISH TO THE TAXIDERMIST’S THAN ANY 
WOMAN THAT EVER GOT INTO A BOAT” 


able to gather through friends and ex- 
perience about casting for the black bass 
I am bound to admit here, however, that 
until I made this trip into Wisconsin with 
the Heddons I gleaned a great deal of 
information that I now regard as worth- 
less. For the sake of advancing the 
cause and getting back on the right road, 
I admit these mistakes and will make 
amends hy correcting them. 

It shocks me to make some of these 
concessions, but there is no other way 
cut of it. I haven’t space here to record 
a'l my misconceptions, but the reader can 
take it for granted that the information 
herein contained is more or less the re- 
verse of that printed previously over my 
signature. My only defense for the past 
instruction is that it served for beginners 
and was fundamentally sound. What it 
lacked was artistic finish; quality; class 

To further clear the atmosphere I wish 
to acknowledge that this new light on 


bait-casting was shed by Mrs. William 
Heddon, whose skill as a bait-caster en- 
titles her to the laurel wreath among the 
anglerettes. The lady can cast with 
greater accuracy than most men and is 
singularly skillful in landing her fish. Out 
of ten strikes seven fish arrive in the 
boat, and this regardless of the presence 
of stumps, lily pads or other obstructions 
common to good bass waters. Perhaps it 
is best to let Mrs. Heddon tell in her own 
words just how she does it. 

“The single stick five-foot rod is best 
for all around fishing. It should be of 
uniform resiliency, rather inclined to stiff- 
vess. The reel seat and handle should be 
made as short as is consistent with utility, 
say ten inches over all, twelve at the 
most. The big guide mania is fatal to 
good casting and should never have been 
introduced by the rod makers. I know 
they look well and appeal to the eye, but 
they do not serve the purpose. Located, 
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as they are, at right angles with the rod, 
they succeed in obstructing and tangling 
the line and particularly when slack oc- 
curs through pulling the bait from lily 
pads or jumping it over obstructions. 

“Every bait-caster knows that slack 
line is unavoidable under these circum- 
stances, just the same as when the angler 
strikes and misses the fish. With the 
large guides the slack line invariably be- 
comes entangled and must be released by 
the use of the hands. It is very disagree- 
able and has cost many a fish. The guides 
on my rods are of light German silver 
wire, resting on the rod at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, with all unneces- 
sary trimmings eliminated. The tip guide 
i: a double loop with an elongated slot, 
free from ornaments. 

“Thus, when line slack falls on the rod 
it slips off again and you make taught 
line with your reel only. Try a rod rigged 
that way and you will never use any other 
sort. Two-piece rods are all right for 
convenience in carrying and as most ang- 
lers like an extra tip there is every reason 
why they should be in general use. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances they are 
doubtless preferable. But for my own use 
I prefer the single stick. It has more 
vitality and will stand rougher usage. 
Uncle Jimmy says I’m very rough for a 
woman angler, and I guess he knows. So 
is a bass rough. Delicacy don’t pay with 
them.” 

I asked Mrs. Heddon for her opinion 
on surface and under-water baits. 

“In rivers,’ she replied, “I prefer the 
under-water. It seems to work better in 
the currents, and by manipulation it can 
be controlled so as to cut up all sorts of 
capers in the eddies and over the riffles. 
Also it seems to be the habit of food and 
bait in rivers to move more or less under 
the direction of the varied currents, 
whereas in still water it is different. This 
is why I like a top bait for lakes and 
pools. 

“In using a floating bait I find it de- 
sirable to hit the water with a smashing 
cast, just as hard as I can drive it, re- 
gardless of the noise or the splash. If I 
am fishing along the edge of pads I strike 
the water with such force at times that 
the leaves turn over. The bass seems to 
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like those tactics. It then makes him 
rush it and the percentage of strikes is 
higher. Of course when one is fishing in 
small open spaces a gentle cast is neces- 
sary. I suppose you know the secret of 
bass fishing when they won't bite?” 

I lit a cigar to gain time. 

“Trritate ’em.” 

“Well, what do you think of that? Took 
the words right out of my mouth. 

“Make them mad,’ Mrs. Heddon con- 
tinued apparently unconcerned. “It al- 
ways works. Just drop your bait over 
in a crack among the lily pads or between 
the open spaces in_ stump-populated 
waters and let it lie there a few seconds. 
Then depress the point of your rod, reel 
in all the slack, and give the lure a gentle 
movement. Make it dance; then reel in 
the slack again and make it dance some 
more. Give it a little speed for a few 
inches; let it rest again; wiggle it some 
more.” 

“Well, how do you do this wig-wag 
trick?” I asked, glancing at Uncle Jimmy 
for support. 

“Go to college,” said Jimmy. 
fresh water college.” 

“By a twist of the wrist,” responded 
the only one of the Heddon family who 
knows anything about angling. She was 
very polite about it, too. ‘Half an hour’s 
practice will do wonders. I'll show you.” 

With a driving straight-away shortarm 
cast she flung a top water at least one 
hundred feet forward and let it rest on 
the pool. Slowly the slack was taken in 
and the tip of the rod depressed near the 
surface of the water. Suddenly the bait 
began to dance, to shoot to the right and 
to the left and then it quivered forward 
for a few inches and halted. Another 
turn of the reel handle and the per- 
formance was repeated. The movemeni 
of my instructor’s wrist was barely per- 
ceptible, but the stunts that top water 
bait went through beat anything I ever 
saw with casting tackle. And what is 
more, a big mouth bass got excited, 
wopped it for the count and came in. 

“They can’t resist it,’ she exclaimed, 
unhooking the fish and returning it gent- 
ly to the water. “Now there is another 


“Some 


little trick I might as well disclose: Keep 
your line oiled; oil it every morning, and, 














BEGINNING THE CAST. 2. OVER THE SHOULDER. 3. FORWARD FULL-ARM DRIVE. 
4. DOING STUNTS WITH THE LURE. 5. DOES THE TRICK WITH A FIVE-FOOT ROD, 


























SAYS BILLY, “YOU CAN ALWAYS GET A GOOD 
NAP UNDER AN AUTO” 


if you are fishing hard oil it twice a 
day. Dry it first or the oil won't take. 
The best way is to stretch it between the 
trees. Then saturate a piece of cotton 
waste or canton flannel with all the cylin- 
der oil it will carry. Run it over the line 
two or three times until it is thoroughly 
oiled from end to end. That makes it 
float, and you will find that it gives one 
absolute control over the bait. The minute 
your lines begin to sink, fancy angling 
is at an end. I generally carry two reels 
both loaded with well-oiled lines, and if 
Uncle Jimmy doesn’t borrow one or both 
of them I spend an agreeable day. 

“Last but not least is the reel. It 
should be taken apart every day and oiled 
throughout. A heavy cylinder oil is best. 
Light machine oils will not stay in the 
journals of a casting reel. The speed is 
too fast, and unless the lubricant is heavy 
the journals run dry. Every bait-caster 
should own the best reel that money can 
buy; he should learn to take it apart, to 
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readjust it, to know its every detail. 
Otherwise you won’t get much out of it. 
Some anglers oil their reels once a year, 
generally at the beginning of the season; 
but I assure you once a day is necessary. 

“Now if you gentlemen will trim ship 
I’ll paddle you ashore. I’m trying hard 
to finish a hunting blouse in time to go 
North this fall with Billy. We know 
where there is a herd of blacktail deer 
that succeeded in getting away from us 
last year. There’s a buck coming to me 
up there.” 

What Mrs. Heddon mistook for incre- 
dulity was merely astonishment, as I 
gathered from her subsequent remarks. 
“Really, you do not doubt me, do you?” 

“Not the least,” I replied, “I am per- 
fectly willing to believe that anybody who 
can hit a bass under water would have ne 
trouble dropping a deer out of it. It 
wouldn’t surprise me in the least if you 
suddenly captured the world’s record for 
altitude, distance and speed in a flying 
machine, or did a high dive from the Nia- 
gara bridge.” 

“Well,” laughed Mrs. Heddon, “if I 
considered high diving a good, healthy, 
open-air sport I wouldn’t object to it in 
the least, but I don’t want to go anywhere 
where Uncle Jimmy can’t follow.” 

Right here is where Uncle James began 
to swell up with a certain kind of pride 
common to those who have acquired by 
marriage a relationship to a world beater. 

“Who taught you to fish?” I asked. 

“Billy. He makes all my rods, keeps 
my guns in shape, and where Billy goes 
I go. He takes as good care of my tackle 
as he does of me, and that is saying a 
good deal.” 

“Well, who taught Billy all he knows 
about hunting, fishing, et cetera,” I made 
bold to inquire. 

“Your Uncle Jimmy, the Old Man of 
the Mountains, the Patriarch of the 
Lakes, the Methuselah of the Forests, I am 
the Uncle Zimri who showed that young 
man all he knows about fishing tackle and 
guns and human life and what existence 
stands for.” 

Uncle Jimmy had the floor and was 
holding it against the field. 

The prow of the boat touched the grass 
of the shore and Miss Walton disappeared 
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into the camp to resume the occupations 
of Miss Diana. Uncle Jimmy and the 
student stretched out under the trees and 
bragged to each other about ourselves. 

After we had satiated our thirst for 
the first personal pronoun I, and mapped 
out the route for to-morrow’s manoeuvers, 
Uncle Jimmy confided to me that he was 
at work on what he intended should carry 
the title “Jim Heddon’s Joke Book.” 

“What has the community at large done 
to you?” I asked. 

“It isn’t compiled for revenge,” chuckled 
the author, “but to see if it is possible for 
a human being to fall a bit lower in the 
scale of intellectual depravity than the 
late Joe Miller. I suppose you’ve heard 
of his joke book. How it ever got to 
print beats me. It is the ghastliest wad of 
wit that ever came from a press. ‘Jim 
Heddon’s Joke Book’ aims to gather be- 
tween covers all the snide things Joe Mil- 
ler overJooked. I don’t suppose you are 
aware of it, but some of your own light 
humor has been selected for the opening 
pages. I’ve got a good mind to ask you 
to write the introduction, but I’m afraid 
you'd steal a really good joke somewhere 
and ruin the volume.” 

“I couldn’t steal one up here,” I ven- 
tured to observe. 

“Thanks,” exclaimed Uncle Jimmy. 
“That very crack is an ideal contribution. 
A few more like that and the work is 
complete. I picked up another hot one 
last week at Rice Lake, where the Ring- 
ling Brothers started their circus with 
three jackasses and a bale of hay. I came 
down to the depot and hung around the 
station for a while waiting for the South 
bound. Finally I found a boy sitting on 
an ice truck. 

“*Sonny,’ I said, ‘How do the trains 
run here?’ 

“‘Oh—first rate,’ was the answer. 

“What chance has Joe Miller’s heirs 
and assigns got against that kind of 
humor? I defy them. The next day I 
dropped into a drug store in Haugen and 
asked the druggist to remove a splinter 
from my finger. 

“*Ah,’ he observed, ‘I see you’ve been 
scratching your head again.’” 

At this juncture, just as Uncle Jimmy 
seemed plunged into the deepest gloom, 
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Billy crawled out from under his auto 
and sauntered over to the editorial con- 
gress. In a few deft sentences I informed 
him of the purpose of the meeting. 

“Oh, I know that Haugen joker,” ad- 
ded Billy, wiping some imaginary grease 
from his fingers with a piece of immacu- 
late cotton waste. “One day I put in there 
and bought a bottle of headache medicine. 
‘How much is this worth?’ I asked him. 
He replied, ‘Well, sir, it isn’t worth a 
damn, but I'll have to charge you a 
quarter for it.’” 

“That’s too good for the joke book, 
Billy,” snorted the elder Heddon, and the 
discussion thereupon turned to pcetry, a 
subject upon which Uncle Jimmy was ex- 
tremely well informed. 

“Among the obscure poets of this coun- 
try is Frank H. Selden, the son of a 
newspaper man in Moodus, Conn. Young 
Selden was a genuine lover of his dog and 
gun, and his inborn love for the open 
country manifested its power in what is 
perhaps the only poem he ever wrote, at 
least it is the only one that survived him. 
He died thirty years ago at the age of 
twenty-one. He was but eighteen when 
he penned ‘To My Setter, Scout.’ No 
man who loves dogs and nature and the 
woodland can resist the spell of its charm. 
If you fellows will show some outward 
signs of inward appreciation, I will recite 
it for you.” 

Uncle Jimmy stood up, cleared his 
throat and with the sunlight filtering 
through the trees and a gentle breeze 
stirring the bosom of old Chetek, recited, 
with an occasional quaver in his voice, 
the lines of the dead bard Selden: 


TO MY SETTER, SCOUT 


You are a tried and loyal friend; 
he end 
Of life will find you leal, unweary 
Of tested bonds that naught can rend, 
And e’en if years be sad and dreary 
Our plighted friendship will extend. 


A truer friend man never had; 
’Tis sad 
That ’mongst all earthly friends the fewest 
Unfaithful ones should thus be clad 
In canine lowliness; yet truest 
They, be their treatment good or bad. 


Within your eyes methinks I find 
kind 
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And thoughtful look of speechless feeling 
That mem’ry’s loosened cords unbind, 

And let the dreamy past come stealing 
Through your dumb, reflective mind. 


Scout, my trusty friend, can it be 
You see 
Again, in retrospective dreaming, 
The run, the woodland and the lea, 
With past autumnal sunshine streaming 
O’er ev'ry frost-dyed field and tree? 


Or do you see now once again 
The glen 
And fern, the highland and the thistle? 
And do you still remember when 
We heard the bright-eyed woodcock 
whistle 
Down by the rippling shrub-edged fen? 


I see you turn a listening ear 
To hear 
The quail upon the flower-pied heather ; 
But, doggie, wait till uplands sere 
And then the autumn’s waning weather 
Will bring the sport we hold so dear 


Then we will hunt the loamy swale 
And trail 
The snipe, their cunning. wiles o’ercoming ; 
And oft will flush the bevied quail, 
And hear the partridge slowly drumming 
Dull echoes in the leaf-strewn dale. 


When wooded hills with crimson light 
Are bright, 
We'll stroll where trees and vines are 
growing; 
And see birds warp their southern flight 
At sundown, when the Day King’s throw- 


ing 
Sly kisses to the Queen of Night. 


But when the leaves of life’s fair dell 
Have fell, 
And death comes with the autumn’s ev’n 
And separates us, who can tell 
But that, within the realm of heaven, 
We both together there will dwell? 


“T think a little cylinder oil on the 
second line in the last verse would do 
some good,” ventured Billy, with no dim- 
inution in respect for the poem as a whole 

“Poetry,” retorted Uncle Jimmy, “car- 
ries with it a self-acting automatic license, 
which entitles the author to change gears 
in a crisis. But, with the exception ei 
the line you so brilliantly criticise, that 
poem comes as near to being a master- 
piece as any poem I know. 

Even a trip into Wisconsin with the 
Heddon’s must alas come to an end. I 
stayed as long as I could and caught mus- 
calonge and bass until I was wrist weary. 
Greatest perhaps of all pleasures were the 
hours I spent in the company of the phil- 
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osophical Uncle Jimmy, whose soul is 
attuned to every hour in the twenty-four. 
He is a tireless angler by day and a com- 
plete sleeper by night, his dreams being 
disturbed only by the longing for to- 
morrow—to-morrow, when he can take 
his rod and his favorite reel and fare 
forth to the lily pads. Whether the fish 
bite or not, Uncle Jimmy is the acme of 
good humor and his heart beats time to 
the sweep of the oars or the chug chug 
of the motor boat bearing him to the 
good waters. 

On the way home, while the author of 
the joke book and the writer were loll- 
ing back in the passenger coach, a 
freckled youth with a pipe in his mouth 
entered the car. 

“You can’t smoke in here, my friend,” 
warned the conductor. 

“It ain’t me, it’s the pipe that’s smokin’,” 
chirped the gawk. 

Uncle Jimmy sat up as though electri- 
fied, and leaning over whispered into my 
ear: 

“There’s the boy to write the preface 
to the ‘Jim Heddon’s Joke Book.’ He’s a 
genius and a damphool combined.” 

Good bye, Jim. Take care of yourself. 
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Protection to the Montana Bison 
N view of the effort that has been 
] made by the American Bison Society 
and the United States Government to 
restore the buffalo to Montana, and the 
interest in the matter which we have 
been led to believe has been felt by the 
Flathead Indians, we have learned with 
amazement of the proposal to hunt down 
and kill with rifles the buffaloes once be- 
longing to Michael Pablo, which have 
persistently refused to be corralled and 
shipped to Canada. Those who have fol- 
lowed the history of the Pablo Herd have 
been aware of the fact that about seventy- 
five of the buffaloes once belonging to 
Pablo have proved to be so vigorous, so 
fleet-footed, and so well able to take care 
of themselves, that it was a physical im- 
possibility for Pablo and any number of 
cowboys that could be assembled, to corral 
those animals and put them aboard the 
cars for Canada. The buffaloes chose to 
remain on the Flathead Reservation, and 
in view of the immense area of grazing 
land on that reservation, and on the moun- 
tains surrounding it, there is no reason 
why they should not do so. Of course, 
we are fully aware of the opening of the 
Reservation to white settlers. 

It is reported that Mr. Howard Doug- 
las, Dominion Commissioner of Parks, is- 
sued a circular inviting any one who 
wished to do so to take part in the hunt 
that was prepared for the purpose of ex- 
terminating the uncaught bison; but the 
report is well-nigh incredible. Mr. Pablo, 


—always thrifty and fore-handed,—pro- 
posed to charge $250 for the privilege of 
killing a buffalo; and he agreed to fur- 
nish guides, saddle-horses, camp equipage 
and provisions for each gallant sportsman 
who would put up the two-hundred-and- 
fifty. It was stipulated that each G. S. 
should have the head and robe of his vic- 
tim delivered at the railroad. 

It has been stated that eight bold meu 
of Edmonton, four of Calgary, four from 
Winnipeg, and two from Wainwright, 
had agreed to take part in the hunt. 

Everything was progressing finely for 
a grand-stand buffalo hunt, and the final 
punishment of the bison bulls and cows 
that provokingly refused to be caught and 
shipped to Canada. In an evil moment, 
however, some one telegraphed to the 
State Game Warden of Montana, Henry 
Avarre, calling his attention to the fact 
that inasmuch as the bison about to be 
slaughtered were totally beyond the con- 
trol of Pablo, were not on his lands, and 
were de facto wild animals, they are un- 
der the protection of the game laws of the 
sovereign State of Montana. It was sug- 
gested to Mr. Avarre that it would be a 
good thing to enforce the game laws re- 
specting the bison running wild on the 
Flathead Reservation and the territory 
adjacent thereto. 

It appears that Mr. Avarre got immedi- 
ately busy. In order to fortify himself 
with the best legal advice obtainable, he 
applied to the Attorney-General of the 
State of Montana, Hon. Albert J. Galen, 
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for an opinion regarding the legality of 
the proposed bison slaughter. Attorney- 
General Galen promptly furnished an 
opinion which was everything that the 
friends of the American Bison could 
possibly desire. He pointed out that in- 
asmuch as the buffaloes once owned by 
Pablo are now wild, and entirely beyond 
his control, they are entitled to protection 
under the clause of the Montana State 
Game Laws, which prohibits at all times 
the killing of the American Bison or Buf- 
falo. The penalty for the killing of a 
wild buffalo—either on the Flathead Res- 
ervation, or elsewhere—is ‘“‘not more than 
two years in jail, and not less than $1,000 
fine,” or both together. 

On receipt of this opinion, Game-War- 
den Avarre immediately took steps to 
serve notice on Mr. Pablo and others, 
through one of his deputies, that the 
bison hunt could not come off as adver- 
tised; and it is fair to assume that the 
Attorney-General’s opinion has been re- 
spected. 

It now remains to be seen whether the 
wild buffaloes will, or will not, be killed 
on the sly; and it is much to be feared 
that they will be. Of course, it is not 
possible for the Game Warden to place 
in the field a sufficient number of deputies 
to watch the bison, and at the same time 
watch any individuals of lawless inclina- 
tion, who might be disposed to shoot 
them, provided they can do so withoui 
detection. That is one of the misfortunes 
of every State which contains large game 
that is desired by lawless men. 

We are loath to believe that any one 
possessing the interest in the preservation 
of the bison that is known to animate Mr. 
Howard Douglas—the prime mover in the 
scheme for the purchase of the Pablo 
Herd by Canada—could ever make up 
his mind to countenance such a slaugh- 
ter as would have been consummated on 
the Flathead Reservation but for the 
timely interposition of the State Game 
Warden. We can understand Mr. Pab- 
lo’s feeling—or rather lack of feeling— 
in the matter, because his interest in the 
American Bison is and ever has been 
purely commercial. Game Warden 
Avarre and Attorney-General Galen de- 
serve the thanks of all Americans for 
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having prevented what would have been 
a very disgraceful proceeding. There is 
no longer any excuse for the shooting oi 
a wild bison—no matter what its sex—on 
any portion of the North American con- 
tinent. 

We therefore sincerely hope that the 
State of Montana will take steps to pro- 
tect from slaughter, for all time, all the 
bison that have escaped from Pablo and 
become wild. W. T. Hornapay. 


Power and Publicity 

In Taiks with Our Readers of this issue 
we give brief excerpts from letters from 
Dr. Hornaday and Mr. Vreeland as to the 
results so far obtained in getting a square 
deal for the fur seal and in extending 
Waterton Lakes Park to form a northern 
boundary to our own Glacier Park, thus 
preserving in perpetuity a vast hunting 
ground for the sportsmen of the United 
States and Canada. Apropos of the sub- 
ject;—while a magazine may expose 
abuses in the destruction of forests and 
game; while it may print articles giving 
publicity to this and that desirable re- 
form; and while it may urge its readers 
to take action, still it remains impotent 
if no positive legal action is set on foot. 

This magazine, however, is placed in 
the unique position of close affiliaticn with 
a powerful sportsmen’s club; of having 
at its service the best legal talent in the 
country; of the friendly co-operation of 
all the big state game and fish protective 
associations, the audubon societies, the 
various state sportsmen’s clubs. We give 
the publicity of our wide circulation to a 
proposed measure, and, more than that, 
we back it up with effective legislation in 
bills drawn by legal talent of large expe- 
rience and aided by friendly statesmen in 
state assemblies and the National Con- 
gress. It is a matter that you, as a reader 
of FIELD AND STREAM, should feel is well 
worth the magazine space. Last issue, 
owing to the urgent need to get the Water- 
ton Park measure before the Canadian 
Government in time, we were obliged to 
run two conservation articles in the same 
issue. Hence the present number omits 


the usual official article, but we assure you 
that the work will continue, and that it 
will produce gratifying results. 

















PART II. 
THE RUN DOWN THE MISSANAIBIE TO MOOSE 
FACTORY 


Y real object in taking this trip 

was for rest after an overstrenuous 

winter in New York, so while we 
made fair time going down the river still 
we took things very easily. 

On the morning of August 12th we got 
under way at 7:15 and shot down through 
a series of rapids for about six miles, 
portaging some of the stuff around some 
of them. When I am with Indians (or 
with some white guides I have known) I 
am the laziest man I ever knew in a 
canoe. I just won’t work unless I want 
exercise, want to get warm, or, unless the 
temporary exigencies of travel demand 
that everyone paddle or pole or ttack. 
My reason is an inherent prejudice against 
expending energy to do work that I have 
hired somebody else to do, when so doing 
merely saves him from doing what he is 
paid for. If two Indians are paddling a 
canoe at the rate of three and a half miles 
an hour and you start to paddle, for a 
moment the speed may shoot up to four 
and a quarter miles but you may paddle 
till your eyes stick out and yet the speed 
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will sag back to three and a half miles 
and stay there. Talking in any way to 
the Indians about this does nothing but 
make them grouchy. They think they 
are cute in this and can make the white 
man work. But the latter’s come-back 
is to make them do all of this work and 
paddle himself only for amusement. The 
way I get speed is by making carefully 
selected but seemingly casual inquiries 
and remarks on the coming character of 
the river, distances, lunch and camp sites, 
etc. 

But portaging is another matter. If 
you want to travel fast, race over the 
portages, always be the first man over 
and well loaded at that; then if a second 
trip is to be made and you are not going 
back, a remark about the number of 
minutes the first trip took will probably 
keep the Indians up to time on it. If they 
lag, go back with the apparent purpose of 
taking a photograph. But always hustle 
them on the portages. For quick travel 
it is the next most important thing to mak- 
ing very early morning starts. About 
nine o'clock, just as we were entering 
the Wet Lands, I heard the distant crack 
of a rifle and some time afterwards the 
howl of a “husky,” which, pieced together, 
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meant that some Indians were ahead of us 
and had probably got meat. Sure enough, 
as we came in sight of the big rock, the 
one dry spot for miles, we spied a camp, 
and a birch canoe put off to tell us ot the 
kill with an offer to trade meat. 

I landed, taking 5 Ibs. of bacon, 5 lbs. 
of sugar and 2 plugs of tobacco, together 
with my camera and belt-axe in its sheath. 
The latter is an excellent substitute for 
a stick and it is never wise to enter an 
Indian camp unless so armed to beat off 
the dogs. I found a two-tent camp with 
one of the squaws nursing her baby and 
the spoils of the recent killing being cut 
up for smoking. I have eaten moose 
smoked and dried “a I’ Indien,” not be- 
cause I wanted to but because I had to. 
I think I could manage a pair of well 
boiled shoepacks much better. While we 
were chatting with the head man, a typi- 
cal woods Ojibway whose upper lip had 
been torn by a bear, I managed to sneak 
a photo, using the finder deceptive mirror 
and apparently taking a photo of the woods 
back of camp—this in deference to In- 
dian prejudices about having their spirit 
hurt by being photographed. Early in the 
afternoon we passed Flat Rock Portage, 
one of the most beautiful spots on the up- 
per river, and, about four, made Wavey 
Rapids. The year before I had half-filled 
a twenty-two-foot canoe shooting this 
raceway and was much disappointed to 
find that this year the river was too high 
to permit our eighteen-footer to go 
through, even without any load. For a 
year I had looked forward to getting a 
picture of a canoe shooting Wavey. 

A mile and a half below we made Green 
Hill Portage, 5,000 feet long and the only 
serious portage on the river excepting 
Long Portage, which is over a mile and 
a half and is the lowest portage on the 
river. By now we had our supplies and 
duffle so well organized for portaging 
that each of the men took about 175 lbs. 
while I took 125 lbs. across in just twenty- 
one minutes. Fortunately I had bethought 
me that it was late afternoon, and so 
mosquito time, and had wisely prepared 
for the portage by applying much fly dope, 
especially behind the ears. The one dis- 
advantage of a portage strap is that any 
attempt to kill mosquitoes or flies back 
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of one’s ears is apt to bring the whole 
load to the ground with a bump. While 
the men went back to bring the now prac- 
tically empty canoe around by water, I 
took an hour’s tramp up Conking’s River 
to investigate matters pertaining to moose. 
In this country the Indians will tell you 
that moose are a rare sight on the Mis- 
sanaibie River (which is so) and that 
there are not many back from the river 
on its tributaries in summer or in the 
upland swales in winter (all of which is 
not so). Moose are rare on the river be- 
cause in summer it is a great travel thor- 
oughfare, some days in spring many par- 
ties of Indians passing one spot. Now 
as these extreme northwestern Ontario 
moose are not inured to the sound and 
scent of man and accustomed to play hide 
and seek with him the way Maine moose 
do, they are usually very shy and keep 
back from the main river. But even a 
mile back the moose sign becomes plenti- 
ful and I know for a fact that out of 
this upper basin a couple of hundred In- 
dians get more moose each year than are 
shot in the entire State of Maine. But 
except for stray ones you must go back 
from the main river to get them. 

The reason the Indians will tell you 
that there are few moose in the country 
is that their food is the great problem, and 
moose means food to an Indian—maybe 
five, maybe ten dollars’ worth. So, to 
preserve his larder, he tells the sportsmen 
there are few moose, and he can’t realize 
that a sportsman, to get a moose, would 
leave perhaps a hundred dollars in wages 
and supplies in the country. Last year 
one Indian I know owned up to having 
“eaten” eighteen moose during the winter 
and said he could have “eaten” forty— 
and all this quite incidentally to his trap- 
ping work. Of a certainty, it’s a great 
moose country, but a moose hunt in it will 
not be any permanent camp with morning 
and afternoon walk affair, plus a game of 
cards and something warm till nine or ten 
in the evening. It will be a rough-and- 
tumble hunt, strictly on Indian lines, the 
like of which has long since passed from 
our own forests. That night we camp.d 
on the lower Green Hill camp grounds. 
I developed photos until driven into my 
tent by a thunderstorm which was fol- 
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lowed by a steady downpour until the fol- 
lowing noon. So we were lazy and lay 
over until after dinner. During the after- 
noon we had a delightful run down by 
Split Rock Falls and Thunder Falls to the 
junction of the Pazhushkoctai (!) where 
we camped. Thunder Falls are the first 
impressive waterfalls on the river, but to 
see them one must scramble around quite 
a bit. 

Bright and early the next morning we 
started on a thirty-five mile paddle down 
to Twin Rapids, for between the Pazhush- 
koctai and Twin there are no rapids worth 
counting. It was a brilliant morning with 
clear snappy air and not a breath of wind, 
so one could easily scan the surface of 
each reach of the river as one rounded 
the bends. At such a moment a whispered 
but explosive “Muccaw! Muccaw!” from 
Joe Mongoose in the stern brought my 
rifle into, my lap with, a jump. Sure 
enough, about five or six hundred yards 
down the river was a black speck about 
as big as a duck but leaving a sharp V as 
it swam. Joe, who always saw everything, 
had instantly spotted it as a bear—just his 
nose and top of his head visible as in mid- 
stream he was swimming to the western 
shore. The chase was on! The paddles 
plunged vertically into the water and 
left it with barely a gurgle; in rapid suc- 
cession the strong strokes from the small 
of the back up followed by the quick re- 
covery shot us ahead as the canoe, fairly 
jumping under the swift, silent Indian 
hunting stroke from three paddles, raced 
downstream hugging close under the 
shadow of the eastern shore. But hard- 
ly had we gone fifty yards when a fool 
duck rushed frantically out from the 
water grasses—and the hunt was all over. 
Her outcry told the bear all he needed to 
know. He put on full speed ahead and, 
being wise, did not continue to make for 
the shore straight ahead where for a 
second he would be exposed when he 
scrambled out of the water and slipped 
into the brush, but shifted his course 
downstream a bit so as to come out back 
of a point; and all we saw of him was his 
wet prints on a log. Surely, as well as 
being the clown of the woods, the bear 
is its wiseacre. We were disappointed 
but not discouraged, and throughout the 
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trip kept up a sharp look out for the Muc- 
caw or Moocaie, as the Crees call him. 
But while the bear sign was strong ainong 
the berry bushes along the banks, we were 
doomed to disappointment—probably to 
offset my luck of the previous year when 
in the Wet Lands:I shot two from the 
canoe within two miles of each other— 
and one of them had cut out and was 
hunting down a calf moose. 

About noon we made our first cache 
on a barren island in the river, where it 
was least likely to be disturbed by bears. 
From men it was absolutely safe as the 
inviolable law of the country is that any- 
one may leave anything in the way of 
equipment or supplies anywhere and no 
man will touch it. As knowing what to 
cache, where to cache and how much 
to cache are matters upon which depend 
not only ease and comfort of travel but 
possibly one’s ability to get out of the 
country without being forced to live on it, 
I will detail some of its principles. Ob- 
viously one caches only on a trip where 
a return is intended over a part or the 


whole cf the same route. The first thing 
to do is to make a careful estimate of 
the number of days of down-river travel 
and of up-river travel in total and be- 
tween each cache. Then make an imagi- 
nary division of the supplies for each day, 
allowing at least twenty-five per cent. 
more food for each day of up-river travel 
than for down-river. Next the character 
of the country to be traveled must be con- 
sidered so that supplies are cached in such 
a way as to reduce the portaging of them 
to a minimum. Likewise thought should 
be given to so placing caches that in case 
the supplies or they and the boat are 
lost in the rapids one can get to a cache 
and so get supplies with which to get out 
alive. We expected to make the round 
trip of 700 miles in twenty-five or twenty- 
six days, say nine days going down, two 
days at Moose Factory and fourteen days 
back. 

Perusal of the supply list given in the 
previous article will result in the follow- 
ing summary and average allowance for 
the party of three per day. 
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Total Weight Average Day's Down Travel Up Travel 
Allowance Total Daily Total Daily 


Flour ...... 150 6 52 5 98 7 
BUGOR ccccce 75 3 26 2.6 49 38.5 
Eo cnaras » 3s S- 2 18 1.25 
Sl éeceeees 10 y, 

Erbswurst .. 10 y% 


Miscellaneous 145 


The miscellaneous sweet stuff, vege- 
tables, erbswurst, etc., etc., can be sorted 
out by guesswork, remembering the In- 
dian’s maxim that what you’ve eaten 
doesn’t have to be carried. If there is any 
choice, eat or cache, the heavily packed 
stuff, like preserves, first, and remember 
that a jar of raspberry jam discovered in 
a cache is a treasure after a week or ten 
days of unvaried golden syrup for dessert. 

Referring to the map it will be seen 
that from the first cache back to Mis- 
sanaibie we took four days, from the sec- 
ond cache up to the first cache two days 
and nearly two days from the third and 
last cache up to the second. Our caches, 
therefore, should have been made as fol- 
lows: 


Ist Cache 2nd Cache 3rd Cache 
Flour ..cccccccces 28 14 14 
Bacon .ccccccccce 14 7 7 
EERO 5 2.5 2.5 


We actually followed this schedule, ex- 
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cepting that we overcached the flour and 
it was fortunate we did so, as we lost 
25 pounds of it by having one of our 
caches drowned by a flood. From the 
Long Portage down to Moosenee and 
back (2% days down, 2% days in camp 
there and 6 days back) we took 50 pounds 
of flour, 30 pounds of bacon and 15 
pounds of sugar—all this without cache- 
ing, as there are no portages and ex- 
cept just below the Long Portage the 
river is stupidly safe. But it will be noted 
that all our caches were but two days 
apart and bunched in the dangerous sec- 
tions of the river—from Twin Rapids to 
Long Portage. 

The Indians in this country are rather 
careless about the construction of their 
caches, frequently merely covering their 
supplies with some big sheets of stout 
birch bark and making it secure by pil- 
ing on a few rocks or logs. So the bear 
and the wolverine and the lucifee get 
many a free meal. For security against 
these robbers one can build a cache in the 
crotch of a tree too slender for a bear to 
climb and cover it with bark or a tarpau- 
lin, or, better still, one can hang a water- 
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proof bag from the limb of a tree and 
well out of reach. Two bags or a bag, 
a log and a counterweight thus hung on 
a balancing beam are most secure be- 
cause the constant and irregular swinging 
of this device when hung from a limb will 
keep all animals away from it. But re- 
member, whenever a waterproof bag is 
hung up in the weather, hang it bottom up 
by the bottom handle; I know of no throat 
pieces that are really waterproof. 

About four in the afterncon we made 
Twin Rapids, where we passed the fur 
boat on its return trip to Brunswick. 
It was a thirty-foot canoe with seven pad- 
dles and had taken all the fur brought in 
to Brunswick Post three hundred miles 
down the river to Moose Factory, where 
all furs are thus collected in July and sent 
over on a small steamer to Charlton Is- 
land, there to be transhipped to the big 
steamer which will take them to London 
via Baffins Bay. After Twin Rapids came 
in quick succession Half Breed, Sugar 
Loaf and Devil’s Rapids, all of which in- 
variably have to be portaged. At the foot 
of the latter there is an excellent camp- 
ground about fifty yards back from the 
river. Here we made camp. 

The Missanaibie River may well be 
divided into three sections; the first, from 
the lake to Twin Rapids, is about 75 miles 
of small rapids and little river reaches 
of almost dead water. The second section, 
from Twin Rapids to six miles below the 
Long Portage, is about 100 miles of big 


rapids and reaches, in some of which | 


later the current will exceed a mile an 
hour. The third section, below the Long 
Portage to Moosenee, is almost 125 miles 
of long, broad and shallow reaches of the 
river with hardly a rapid in them worthy 
of the name and throughout an average 
current speed of from one to three miles 
per hour. The second section into which 
we were now coming is to me by far the 
most interesting part of the river, for 
while it has most of the beauty of the 
first section, its rapids are also big and 
strong, its falls are magnificent and its 
gorges are very impressive. 

We left our fifth camp at Devil’s Rap- 
ids at seven and lunched at Beaver Falls, 
which are perhaps the most beautiful falls 
on the river, though not nearly as large 


or tumultuous as those at Conjuror’s 
Gorge. At four we passed Residency No. 
20 of the Grand Trunk Pacific, this being 
where the railroad by this time crosses 
the Missanaibie, for it was the expecta- 
tion of the engineers to have a train at 
the Missanaibie by Christmas. From now 
on, therefore, if one wishes to go to 
Moose Factory it will be possible to go by 
rail to this point and have less than 200 
miles down the river instead of the pres- 
ent 350. But to do this will cut out most 
of the more beautiful part of the river 
and leave but a day and a half of interest- 
ing travel besides all the travel through 
the monotonous reaches below Long 
Portage. 

That night we camped with Babouche 
and his family on the grass-grown bank 
of the river. While a woods Ojibway of 
perhaps fifty, Babouche is one of the fin- 
est-looking men I have ever known. Al- 
most six feet tall and as straight as an 
arrow, with a colossal pair of shoulders, 
a chest like a barrel and a head and face 
like an old Roman bronze, his appear- 
ance is indeed interesting and portrays 
well the character and life of the man. 
For Babouche is one of the best hunters 
and trappers of the country and typical of 
the very best kind of Indians,—not the 
kind who hangs around the trading posts 
and Indian reservations all summer, but 
one who comes in in the early summer, 
makes his trade and in two or three weeks 
is back again in the woods. 

Our seventh day, during which we made 
our second cache, again on an island, be- 
gan first with reaches and rapids that had 
to be portaged, and then several miles 
down the Long Rapids, a fairly wild run 
of water. For these as for all other se- 
rious shooting, I put Joe Mongoose in the 
bow. Years ago Jerry was undoubtedly 
a good water man and voyageur, but 
eight years on post work and railroad 
construction have seriously deteriorated 
both his character and wood craft. With 
Jerry in the bow in almost any rapids 
there is always a grand excitement, pad- 
dling violently on one side and then on 
the other, rocks unexpectedly discovered 
just in time to be barely missed, and gen- 
erally a grand turmoil. But, put Joe in 
the bow, and instantly the canoe becomes 
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MAP OF THE TRIP 


a part of the river, and, while his paddle fests the intense concentration which 
is usually in the water, only occasionally produces his remarkably fine white-water 
does he give a few quiet but very effec- work. About two o’clock we made the 
tive strokes with it; no unexpected em- portage at Conjuror’s Gorge or French- 
ergencies arise, for the water has always man’s Carry, as it is sometimes cailed. 
forewarned him of every rock, and it is This gorge is by far the most unique and 
only by an occasional squeal at some par- impressive bit on the river, and, while I 
ticularly dangerous passage that he mani- took a glimpse into it from below when 
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the men were making the second trip, I 
postponed its thorough investigation until 
my return up the river. Just a short way 
below here is Store Portage, where for- 
merly was a trading post. The lower end 
of it would make a goat turn aside, and 
here I watched gravity take my pack 
down for me; but the men sauntered 
down it with over a hundred pounds 
apiece on their portage straps without any 
concern. 

Below this portage the character of the 
country and river changes entirely. High 
hills hem in the river on every side and 
down between them in big circles it sweeps 
at from five to fifteen miles an hour in 
practically one continuous and deep rapid, 
broken only by a series of falls around 
which the Long Portage goes. And 
down the first of these big bends we 
dashed to the junction of the Pewabiska 
and the upper end of Long Portage, where 
on top of the hill there is an excellent 
camp site. While there was still light 
and the men were putting the canoe across 
the portage I took a cruise over the pro- 
montory and down the river and was well 
repaid by the wild turmoil of water and 
the picturesque desolation of burnt and 
green forest I found. Then I organized 
camp, and had the kettle boiling by the 
time the men got back from making this 
two miles portage, the longest and last 
on the river. By seven o’clock on the 
eighth morning from Missanaibie we had 
made our last cache under some logs near 
our camp and gotten all the balance of 
our stuff over the Long Portage. 

Then began the wildest bit of the whole 
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down trip. Immediately below Long Port- 
age as above it, the river rushes continu- 
ally between the bleak hills and around 
the deep bends. And it is in making these 
that the excitement comes, for while it is 
easy enough to sneak up or down a 
straight stretch of very quick water, it is 
a very different matter to cross a wide 
stretch of wild water and do it several 
times, as here one has to, with unnavi- 
gable rapids immediately above and below. 
These crossings are made necessary by 
the big rollers which pile up on the outer 
edge of each big bend in the river where 
it is deep and flowing very rapidly. To 
have gotten into the rollers would have 
swamped our eighteen-footer in no time, 
for in some of them a thirty-foot canoe 
could not live. But by eight-thirty we 
were through these gorges and the coun- 
try and river began flattening out into the 
monotonous reaches of the next hundred 
miles and more. During the morning we 
passed the site of Old Brunswick House, 
a trading post of H. B. C. in the days of 
the flintlock, and made our eighth camp 
on the bank of the river below the junc- 
tion of the Opazatika and opposite the 
Waboose River—over sixty miles’ run in 
one day. 

By now the nights were getting very 
cold and here we had our first grand dis- 
play of Northern Lights, although for 
several nights the North had been more 
or less illuminated. The ninth day was 
an entirely uneventful run of about sixty 
miles down past where the Missanaibie 
joins the Mattagami to form the Moose 
River, the only noteworthy object being 
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the gypsum cliffs just below the junction. 
That night we made camp back in the 
brush because of the cold and had a grand 
cleaning up bee, as the next afternoon we 
should reach Moose Factory. The men, 
whenever I had shaved, had watched with 
interest the performance with a Gillette 
razor. And now Jerry dared to ask if 
he might try the new-fangled thing. So 
he carefully chopped off some two dozen 
spikes which he called his beard and then, 
gazing admiringly into my camping mir- 
ror, he exclaimed, “Now all de girls in 
Moosenee loog out!” But, alas for peace 
of travel on the return trip! The shave, 
while smooth, was not effective. If only 
he had brought along that black derby 
hat cached at Brunswick Post, together 
with his boiled shirt! 

By now the river was very broad in 
places, perhaps a mile, and very shallow 
so that in the quick waters one had to 
pick one’s’ way very carefully, keeping, 
however, to the black water of the Mis- 
sanaibie aicng the west shore and avoid- 
ing the muady and rocky Abitibi water on 
the east side. So, keeping down the west 
shore and to the west of the big islands 
in the mouth of the river, we finally 
turned in to the east between the last two 
and made the famous Northwest Landing 
on Moose Factory Island at 2 p. m. of the 
tenth day—a run of nine calendar days 
and four hours, and we had loafed al- 
most all the way. We had come down 
the river on “one fire time,” that is, with 
but one fire during the travel hours of 
the day, and, including the time spent at 
these noon fires, had made Moosenee in 
ninety travel hours. Taking out the short 
days at the start and finish, the average 
travel time per day was but ten hours. 
Traveling twelve hours from camp site to 
camp site, the trip could easily have been 
made in eight whole calendar days. 
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Back in the brush at the Northwest 
Landing we made our camp, I being care- 
ful to set up a tripod instead of merely 
shears in front of my tent, so that all my 
equipment could be put there in my water- 
proof “Misquabin” pack, out of reach of 
the innumerable husky and Indian dogs 
which infest the island. Of Moose Fac- 
tory and its residents a volume could be 
written, but it is not possible to accurately 
describe it in any space here allowable. 
So I will leave to the photographs to 
suggest the place and will only speak of 
the delightful welcome and _ hospitality 
extended me during my two and a half 
days’ stay there by Mr. MacNabb, the 
present factor or manager; Mr. Mac- 
Alpine, the trader; Mr. MacLean, the 
Indian Commissioner, and his physician, 
Dr. MacKoy, who happened to be at the 
post, and Mr. Griffin and Mrs. Castlemain, 
in charge of the Mission and Mission 
School. Sportsmen and woodsmen who 
have traveled in the North can imagine 
our talks of the fur trade, of routes of 
travel, and methods of supplying posts, of 
good Indians and bad Indians, of the tra- 
ditions and prospects of the company. 
Among us we had pretty thoroughly cov- 
ered the country from Lake Mistassinni, 
in Northeastern Quebec, to the Peace 
River and the Rockies, and up North 
of the Great Slave Lake, so that many 
yarns of lakes and rivers and woods in 
winter and in summer made my visit but 
all too brief. Z 

But it would be no picnic to fight our 
way back up that river down which we 
had so pleasantly slipped. And I read In- 
dian signs that Jerry’s lady killing was 
not making good and that he was ac- 
quiring an overwhelming grouch. So it 
behooved me to be moving and yank him 
out of the Post. 

(To be continued‘) 
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TARPON FISHING AT SARASOTA, 
FLORIDA 


A STIRRING WORD PICTURE OF DEEP-SEA 
SPORT WITH THE MONARCH OF GAME FISHES 


BY T. A. WELLER 











AVE you ever 
fished for  tar- 
pon? If not, then 
go to Sarasota, 
Fla., forty miles 
below Tampa, 
and you are sure 
of a good record 
and a most pleas- 
ant time. You 
may have caught 
many fish, from 
the gamy brook 
trout to the lusty 
black bass and 
muscalonge, but 
if you have never 
landed one of 

150-pound tarpon on the West 








those 
Coast of Florida you have really never 
experienced what it is to go a-fishing. 


At Sarasota the angler can crowd 
more pleasure into a few days’ outing than 
anywhere else I know of. The season 
commences there for tarpon the first of 
April and lasts until the first of August, 
but many fine catches of other fish can be 
had at all seasons of the year. In June 
the tarpon are caught in the morning 
hours of the day and the smaller fish in 
the afternoon, though tarpon are often 
caught on moonlight nights. 

The Hotel Halton is situated right on 
the inner bay, and naphtha launches, boats 
and boatmen, at reasonable cost, are there 
for the convenience of the guests of the 
hotel. Everything will be done by Doctor 
Halton, your genial host, to make your 
stay pleasant and successful. The Bay, 


of which a beautiful view can be had from 
the veranda of the hotel, abounds in all 
sorts cf gamy fish, and sometimes tarpon 
are caught in the Passes, though the best 


tarpon fishing is outside of the Passes in 
the Gulf. It is only a question of the tides 
and weather as to the result of the catch, 
both for tarpon and smaller fish, but in 
that genial clime there are but few days 
that one cannot go fishing and have the 
pleasure and satisfaction of saying to his 
boatman, “Let’s quit. I have had fun 
enough.” 

If you want to go for tarpon, then, you 
must prepare yourself with tackle suitable 
for such gamy fish, for both tackle amd 
the strength of the angler will be sorely 
tried when a fish is hooked. The angler 
must provide himself with a short, stubby 
rod at least 6 feet 6 inches long, of lance- 
wood or greenheart, well wrapped, with 
an 18-inch butt and 5-foot tip. A suit- 
able reel is one that will hold not less than 
250 yards of 21-thread line, but the novice 
should try a 36-thread line until he gets 
on to the curves of the fishing, for he will 
need a strong line and much care if he 
would land his fish; though tarpon up to 
ninety pounds have been landed there by 
M. G. W. Blackburn, a skilled fisherman, 
on a 6-ounce tip and a 9-thread line. He 
should also have put on his reel a patent 
drag, which he will find indispensable in 
helping him to land the big fellows, as 
the drag prevents overrunning of the line 
and aids in keeping a tight line at all times 
on the fish. With this equipment an extra 
line and a half-dozen hooks mounted on 
tinned piano wire, the angler is ready for 
business. Tackle, however, can be rented 
if one is not so provided. 

If the angler is lucky enough to secure 
the services of that expert boatman, Paul 
Nobles, to take him for tarpon, the next 
morning an early start must be made, as 
he believes in being on the fishing grounds 
at the right time. In other words, Paul 
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believes that the early worm catches the 
fish, so to speak. The start is made at 
4 a. m., behind the launch which tows all 
the boats with anglers and boatmen that 
intend to fish on the grounds. It runs out 
through the Passes into the Gulf unti] the 
tarpon are seen feeding, when it is an- 
chored and the anglers get into the smaller 
boats, each man with his boatman and 
gaffer, and the real fishing commences. 
It is useless to expatiate on the feelings of 
the angler with rod in hand just at this 
moment, when the fishing has really com- 
menced. The sun, the herald of the day, 
is just peeping above the horizon; the 
surrounding sea is of a deep sapphire blue 
with the different shadows of clouds play- 
ing upon its surface. There is no sound 
but the ceaseless murmur of the surf 
breaking on the distant shore, or perhaps 
the swish or blowing of some monster of 
the deep. The heave of the swell sweeps 
rolling in from the Gulf. The clouds 
have that glorious violet tint that is given 
them by the first kiss of the rising sun. 
Oh! the pleasure of this moment to the 
hard-worked mortal who has stolen these 
hours from business cares! Few have the 
chance to enjoy this exquisite pleasure to 
gaze upon such a scene; such a sunrise as 
this. 

In the meantime the boatman has cut 
from the belly of a mullet a long strip in 
the shape of a fish, which he puts on your 
hook. You reel off 75 feet of line behind 
the boat, taking care that the small sharks 
do not take the bait from the hook. The 
boatman starts to row and the angler 
trolls, with his face to the rear of the 
boat, the rod well down. Soon the boat- 
man cries, “There they are!” and heads 
the boat for the great school of tarpon 
which are swimming and feeding to wind- 
ward. The fish are of every size and 
weight, rising to the top of the water in 
great turning swoops, the water churned 
to spray by their gambols and leaps. Some 
leap clear out of the water. There are 
really acres of them. The boatman heads 
his boat right through the school. “Now 
look out,” he warns. The angler tightens 
his hold upon the rod and presses with 
firm pressure upon the thumb-pad on his 
reel. Suddenly there is a tightening of 
the line, a kind of snagging feel comes 
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to the nerves of the angler, the reel com- 
mences to screech Ze-ze-ze-ze-ze-ze— 
Ze-ze-ze-ze-ee—and then he realizes that 
he has hooked his fish, for the line is go- 
ing off the reel at a tremendous rate, not- 
withstanding the heavy drag put upon it, 
until 150, 200 and even 300 feet are gone 
and it looks as though all the line will be 
taken from the reel. “Stop him! Stop 
him!” cries the boatman, as he rows with 
frantic effort to aid, by the pull of the 
boat, the drag on the fish. At last the 
strain put upon the fish by drag and 
thumb-stall stops him, and then up into 
the air rises the grand and beautiful crea- 
ture in a great curving leap. He shakes 
his massive head from side to side and 
curves his body in convulsive springs in 
his efforts to throw the hook from his 
mouth. The sight is a wonderful and in- 
spiring one. The sunshine glistens on his 
silvery scales and the water, as it falls 
from him, looks like so many jewels 
thrown broadcast. Then down he go’s; 
another rush and he is up in the air again, 
and this is repeated, in some cases, as 
often as eight times. Then, if you have 
your fish well hooked, the real fight com- 
mences. The strain on your line and 
tackle is tremendous. The line sings like 
a harp string atuned to a high key as you 
press upon the drag in order to stop the 
rushes of your fish. Soon you feel that 
you are gaining, though only inch by inch, 
until the red marker on your line denotes 
that the fish has only 75 feet of your 
line out; but alas! for all your efforts, for 
the gamy fish has really commenced to 
fight, and you now realize this, for away 
goes your line again at a terrific speed, 
Again the reel screams Ze-ze-ze-ze-ze-ze— 
Ze-ze-ze-ze-ee, and he has to be stopped 
at all hazards. These rushes continue 
indefinitely, until twenty, thirty or forty 
minutes go by, until at last up comes 
your fish to make another of his convul- 
sive leaps into the air. Then down he 
goes into the deep blue depths to sulk, and 
there he stays, until by constant pumping 
and hard strain on line and rod you com- 
mence to regain your line again; but it is 
slow, telling work. Then it is that you 
realize more than ever what a hard fighter 
a tarpon is. By this time the angler 
feels as though he were paralyzed in his 














left arm from the constant pull; a cu- 
tious pain creeps into the muscles of, his 
back; a pain commences to assert itself 
below the solar-plexus, caused by the 
kicking of the butt of the rod; and blisters 
are forming on his right hand from the 
constant handling of the reel, though he 
has on a heavy pair of gloves. But then 
the angler is there to fight his fish, and, 
while almost breathless, he must keep up 
the fight. He does not have time to think 
of pains, bruises and blisters or what is 
going on around him in the other boats, 
whether they are hooked on still or have 
landed their fish. By this time the fight, 
for a fight it is, is on both fast and fu- 
rious. The angler now knows he has his 
fish well hooked and can be likened to the 
man who had hold of the tiger’s tail and 
could not turn it loose. He cannot turn 
loose now, if he wants to, without cutting 
the line. There are times, though, with 
some fish when he has that inclination, 
even though it would put him to shame 
and under the derisive smile of his boat- 
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man. But then all things come to an end 
in time. By constant pumping and hard 
work you at last get the grand fighter to 
the top of the water, but he is not done 
yet. Again he rushes, but not with the 
fierceness of his former efforts,—constant 
pulling and playing have commenced to tell 
upon his great strength, and gradually, 
with care and patience, you finally get his 
head above water; he is brought to gaff 
fighting to the last, a grand and splendid 
fish, six feet four inches long, weighing 
150 pounds. His head is pulled up on the 
side of the boat and in his struggles to 
rid himself of the great steel gaff he thor- 
oughly drenches the angler and boatman 
with copious showers of water lashed up 
by his great tail. Then comes the task 
of getting the monster into the boat, 
which is a proceeding that requires great 
care and skill. Remember—the great fish 


is longer, if not heavier, than the man 
who has him gaffed, and to safely land 
him in the boat is ticklish business. He 
must be handled carefully not to swamp 
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“THEN THE CATCH IS STRUNG UP, MEASUREMENTS AND WEIGHTS TAKEN, AND THE 








DAY IS DONE” 


the boat, which rises and falls on the 
swell. Gradually, the head of the fish is 
moved up; his weight is counter-balanced 
by leaning to the other side of the boat, 
and at last, after a fight of at least fifty 
minutes or an hour, he is slid under the 
seats. After a few vigorous flaps of his 
great tail, which causes some debate as 
to whether he is going to let you stay in 
the boat with him or not, he lies still, a 
grand, conquered monster who has put up 
a hard fight and lost. To see him lying 
there, a fallen monarch, with his scales 
glistening like burnished silver in the 
sunlight makes a feeling of remorse 
come over you for destroying one of the 
most beautiful of God’s creations. Then 
the trembling, breathless angler and boat- 
man look into each other’s faces for the 
first time since the fight began. Cong:atu- 
lations are in order. The boatman says, 
“T never saw a fish handled better in my 
life,” the angler swells up with pride, 
cocks his hat on one side, takes a deep 
breath and says, “I never saw a man 
handle the gaff or boat better than you 
did, for by your skill you helped me land 


this sockdologer.” There is a smile of sat- 
isfaction on both faces as they smack their 
lips after taking the nerve tonic which 
both badly needed, and never did nerve 
tonic come in at a better time, for after 
you have landed a 150-pound tarpon, six 
feet four inches long, which has made 
eight leaps into the air and as many long 
rushes, both need it. 

You have been so busy with your own 
fish that you have not had time to pay at- 
tention to what the other boats have been 
doing, except occasionally you have heard 
a yell from some successful angler who 
has hooked his fish, but now that you can 
take the time to see what is going on, you 
are pleased to see that others, as well as 
yourself, have been successful. Now for 
the rally at the launch after a hard pull to 
windward for the refreshments that are 
there and the congratulations of other 
successful anglers. Then the catch is 
strung up, measurements and weights 
taken, the camera repeatedly snapped, 
and the day is done. A day of most 
delightful though somewhat strenuous. 
pleasure. 

















FOUR CENTURIES OF FIREARMS 


The world’s guncranks have been busy for the last four hundred years. Here is a bird’s- 
eye view of the slow development of firearms as exemplified in the greatest of arsenals, the 
Musee d'Artillerie in Paris. 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


HILE the story 
of William Teil 
may be a mere 
myth, there is, in 
the Musée d’Ar- 
tillerie, in Paris 
the proof of the 
story engraved 
on the lock of an 
ancient arquebus 
—a picture of 
Tell shooting the 
apple off his son’s 
head, which is re- 
freshingly in ac- 
cord with our conceptions of the event, 
and in correct costumes for the year 
1305. All over this museum, among the 
thousands of firearms of all periods, these 
ancient armorers and gunsmiths left a 
record of the military history of Europe 
engraved in the decorations chiselled on 
musquetoon and arquebus, often only a 
name, a date, a city, but the mere word 
itself suggesting half-forgotten pages of 
history. One sees in them all the battle- 
fields of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries—the wars of 
France from Francis I to Louis XIV, the 
Swiss struggles against the House of 
Hapsburg; the Papal intrigues of Italy; 
and the religious combats of the Refor- 
mation, covering the Continent with pow- 
der-smoke and battleflags from Spain to 
Sweden, from Saxony to the Nether- 
lands. One can hardly examine an ar- 
quebus without recalling Tilly and Wal- 
lenstein; a musquetoon without the names 
of Turenne and Eugene of Savoy coming 
to mind. 

There have always been guncranks, 
ever since that first bonehead of the 








Stone Age who endeavored to invent a 
spring-handled flint axe that would kill 
two people at once in different directions, 
and in this museum there is an enormous 
collection of them—all the guncranks and 
their inventions since the world began. 

From the first advent of explosive pow- 
der, man seems to have beer possessed 
by a fretful desire to hand the enemy 
as much ammunition, all at once, as pos- 
sible, as the collection of freak siege guns 
shown in Fig. 1 would go to prove. It 
always bothered them, these ancestors 
of ours, to be tied down to just one shot. 
Even the very first portable firearms, the 
escopettes of the 14th century, shown in 
Fig. 2, indicate a rebellious striving for 
more than one shot, for one of them is 
drilled with four primitive barrels, all 
shot off from the same touch-hole. These 
escopettes you carried into the thick of 
the melée, and, while knights and men- 
at-arms were lustily whacking away at 
each other, you touched this invention off 
from the ground, thereby filling the ene- 
my’s breadbasket full of rusty nails and 
scrap-iron. They always attracted at- 
tention, these escopettes, in the noisiest 
of battles, and were also carried by cav- 
alrymen and fired by holding under the 
left arm and touching off with a fuse in 
the right. By a strange process of fate 
the torpedo-boat which accompanied our 
most modern invention in the aeroplane 
flight of Bleriot across the Channel was 
named the Escopette, after this the first 
of the hand firearms. 

But in a siege, one needed to fire thick 
and fast when boarders came over the 
parapet in swarms. Our mail-clad fore- 
fathers were good at firing thick—as is 
evident from the weapon with Io barrels, 











FIG. I. “THE COLLECTION OF FREAK SIEGE GUNS” 


all going off at once, shown in Fig. 1. 
The owner probably only fired it once— 
after that he hired someone else to do it, 
while he loaded the invention and super- 
intended the job of turning her loose on 
the public. Firing fast rather puzzled 
them, but some yearning efforts are al- 
so visible in this direction, as in the gun 
with three barrels, and the one with 
nine, which you set off in turn with a 
punk. The things like elephants’ tusks 
with a firepot in the end were carried 
by the grenadiers, who tossed a collec- 
tion of explosive grenades over the walls 
by sticking the ends of their mortars 
into the ground and setting off the brass 
firepot with a matchlock or flintlock. 
They could also club the enemy over the 
head with it if crowded for elbow-room. 

The petronels and musquetoons with 
shoes on, were to rest on parapet walls, 
using the shoe as a swivel. No one ever 
thought of aiming these curiosities. You 
waited until your opponent with a hal- 
berd and a thirst for your life’s blood 
was only six feet away—and then you 
fired off your contrivance and spread him 
all over a ten-acre lot. 

The wars of the Seventeenth Century 


were mostly of sieges and engineering 
operations against walled and _ fortified 
cities—Oudenarde, Ramillies, Leyden, 
Antwerp. Sorties and skirmishes were 
made by the besieged, the walls were 
stormed and scaled by the besiegers, and 
these two forces reacted on the gun- 
smiths of the time to produce two special 
types of firearms for siege service. 

For long range shooting, aiming from 
walls, fortified towns, the collection of 
mainstays of the besieged running from 
9 to 14 feet long, shown in Fig. 4, 
could be aimed with far more chance 
of hitting something. You will note 
that La Longue carabine, our boy- 
hood’s admiration of the Leather stock- 
ing Tales, was but a poor and trifling 
matter beside these lengths of gas-pipe. 
The ones which go up out of sight I can 
vouch for as having no hole cut in the 
ceiling, having been full of curiosity 
on that point, but how their owners ever 
managed to load and fire them without 
calling in the local hook-and-ladder cor- 
pany tor aid is one of the mysteries of 
the Dark Ages. 

But the restless craving for more shots 
in less time still annoyed our good fore- 
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FIG. 2. “YOU CARRIED THESE INVENTIONS 
INTO THE THICK OF THE FIGHT” 


bears. It ate like a canker into their 
souls and gave them no sleep o’ nights. 
They: soon outgrew the escopettes, and 
the petronels of Fig. 2 bored them in 
more ways than one. So the guncranks 
of that day put their heads together and 
evolved the ingenious magazine arque- 
bus, shown in Fig. 3. As this was a 
matchlock, and before the time of wheel- 
locks and flintlocks, it considerably ante- 
dates the Winchester. It is shown with 
a collection of European guncranks, of 
which more later, but I want you to 
notice it particularly, as, for soaring im- 
agination and inventive daring, it out- 
shines any of the efforts of modern times. 
The father of this scheme probably got 
two loads in his arquebus, one on top 


of the other, and while ruminating on 
this sorrowful circumstance, it suddenly 
occurred to him that, if he only had two 
touch-holes, his grief would be turned 
to joy and he would become a world bene- 
factor, by reason of having two shots 
out of the same barrel. And then—just 
like a flash—the gorgeous, the stupefying 
idea smote him—why not load the gua 
eight times and have eight touch-holes. 
and a ratchet to manoeuver the match- 
lock-fuse to each in turn! Marvelous! 
So this gun has eight touch-holes and 
eight charges, one rammed in on top of 
the other, and notches on the ramrod to 
space the charges even with the touch- 
holes. It is not on record whether the 
inventor was knighted or thumbscrewed 
for this crime, but he evidently escaped 
with his life, without firing No. 1 off 
prematurely instead of No. 8. 

The rest of the guns in Fig. 3 are Eu- 
ropean guncranks, of which the Musée 
d'Artillerie has a large variety. You 
see the European species does everything 
the American one does—but talk. A gun- 
crank is something that goes around with 
a gun; is wound up on locks (and never 
runs down), and is forever revolving 
and milling about barrels. 

But, in those days, they used guncranks 
to wind up the lock. These old fellows 
were slow about changing their minds, 
and burnt most of the innovators at the 
stake, which was economical in that it 
suppressed inventors of Dreadnoughts, 
so the idea of winding up the gun came 
cown unimpaired from the cross-bow and 
the arbalest. It was therefore nothing 
new to use guncranks to wind up the 
wheellock arquebus and musquetoon, 
where the pyrites stone came down on a 
swiftly revolving steel. 

The hammer of the ancients was ot 
much the proportions of a flail or steam- 
thresher, and, as it struck foward you, it 
took a brave man to fire the weapon and 
yet not dodge the hammer. Even at that, 
as they often missed fire, some were pro- 
vided with two hammers and the gunner 
simply had to dodge one of them. It took a 
handy mechanic to get one of these things 
cocked without getting hung up by both 
thumbs, like a novice in a mink trap. One 
way out of it was to extend the ear of the 
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hammer to a length of four inches, and 
this could be grabbed with both hands 
and the hammer cocked. This thing also 
possessed the cute trick of being hollow, 
thus serving as a chimney to carry off the 
flashing powder of the priming pan. 

The idea of winding up the lock, how- 
ever, took root in the steel wheel only, 
and became the wheellock mechanism in- 
vented in Nuremberg in 1515. If you 
rub a piece of yellow pyrites violently 
across a file you will get a shower of 
sparks, and, as it is impossible to rub 
with the hammer, they made the steel in 
the shape of a wheel, with serrated or 
channeled rim, and this spun around when 
the hammer came down, by reason of a 
spring and chain around the wheel-post. 
This you had to wind up every time, and 
so came into being the original gun- 
crank. 

But the pesky thing missed fire all the 
time, particularly when some tall fellow 
was about to pry out your vermiform 
appendix with his halberd. As this was 
very annoying, they put on another style 
of hammer also, usually the matchlock 
(see Fig. 3), which had the merit of 
being sure to go off. Indeed, in France, 
the wheellock was very little used, be- 
cause of its proneness to misfire, but in 
Germany, Spain and Italy they became 
siandard for the arquebusiers. 

Rifling the barrel was practiced almost 
simultaneously with the making of the first 
arquebuses. The armorers of Mediz- 
val times knew all about the advantages 
of spinning the projectile around to get 
true flight. All the arbalest bolts had 
slanting steel feather-vanes, so that they 
would be rifled by the air in flight. Near- 
ly all the rifled arquebuses and musque- 
toons, from 1550 onward, had the further 
advantage of rifling @ tourillons which 
consisted in cutting a little circular chan- 
nel at the bottom of each rifle groove— 
no mean trick that—and in these circular 
channels the refuse of the dirty powder 
collected and was blown out along with 
each shot. The earliest rifled gun in the 
collection is a Swiss musquetoon of about 
1570, rifled @ tourillons with twelve 
grooves. It has movable sights, octagon- 
al barrel, and is heavily. ornamented with 
incrustations on the stock in white ivory 





“QUTSHINES ANY OF THE INVEN- 
TIONS OF MODERN TIMES” 


FIG. 3. 


and with gold fleur-de-lis on the barrel. 
Peep-sights and elevating sights for var- 
ious ranges were well understood in those 
times. The rear sight often took the 
form of a massive steel plate with holes 
in it for the various ranges, which plate 
also protected the eyes from the flash of 
powder in the pan. The accuracy of 
rifled arquebuses soon led to the in- 
stallment of regular corps of sharpshoot- 
ers in the armies of Europe, such as the 
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Company of Riflemen of the Landgrave 
of Hesse in 1631 and the Regiment of 
Foresters of the Elector Maximilian of 
Bavaria, in 1641. 

For two hundred years the wheellock 
and the matchlock fought the battles of 
Europe, and then, once more, Spain took 
the lead in 1630 by bringing out the first 
flintlocks. She gave us the first match- 
lock over two hundred years before that, 
and, as more than one-fourth of her in- 
fantry were arquebusiers, such an inven- 
tion as the sure-to-fire flintlock method of 
ignition gave her the front rank among 
the military nations, while all the rest 
of Europe quickly followed suit and used 
the flintlock for the next two hundred 
years. It seems curious that such an 
epoch-making invention as this should 
have remained dormant two centuries, 
when all the fires were kindled with flint 
and steel, but the misfires of the wheel- 
locks and the effects of showers on the 
matchlocks finally drove them to it. These 
early flintlocks, known as the Miquelet 
lock, had all the mechanism on the out- 
side of the lock, as if the inventor were 
still assembling his machinery to strike 
flint and steel and set off powder. The 
Moors copied it from the Spaniards 
without attempting any improvement, so 
that to this day one finds Arab guns with 
the Miquelet lock; but the logical-mind- 
ed French were not slow to turn the 
mechanism around and sink the ma- 
chinery of the lock into the stock, leav- 
ing but the hammer and pan exposed to 
the weather. 

Aside from ignition problems, our fore- 
fathers were also annoyed and restrained 
by the powder they had to shoot with. It 
was poor, worthless stuff, worse than 
what we now get for trap shooting, and 
the arquebus was outclassed by the 
arbalest in penetration. The steel wag- 
gon-springs of the latter would shoot a 
steel bolt right through a coat of plate at 
short range, while the arquebus merely 
carommed off and hit someone else. Its 
ball only weighed 1-3 oz. or 48 to the 
pound, and the Spaniards soon got tired 
of seeing it bound off the armor of their 
opponents, and so invented the musque- 
toon about 1530, in which the slow muz- 
zle velocity of the powder was helped 
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cut by a large, heavy ball weighing 13 
to the pound or 1% oz. This did the 
business all right, and bowled Sir Knight 
out of nis saddle like a ten-pin, so the 
thing was supplied with a fork-rest and 
a varlet to help carry it about, and the 
musketeers came into existence as a 
branch of the army. 

Between the arquebus and the mus- 
quetoon we find an occasional petronel, 
a young cannon—zwith the tail but with- 
out the wheels. You held the tail under 
your arm, rested the bombard on a fork 
and touched it off with a match. It was 
the embodiment of a peevish desire to hit 
a knight with something that would at- 
tract his attention—which the arquebus 
didn’t. Several petronels are shown in 
Fig. 2. They fired a ball weighing only 
a quarter of a pound! 

However, these petronels or hand cul- 
verins were a decided step in advance, 
being larger and heavier, so as to carry a 
ball weighing enough to make up for the 
poor driving force of the powder. Many 
of the ancient tapestries show whole pla- 
toons of petronel foot-soldiers in order 
of battle taking part in the wars of 
France and Spain against the Flemings 
and Italians. The long, curled stock of 
the petronel was held under the left arm, 
its huge barrel rested on the shoulder of 
a varlet who marched in front, and it was 
touched off with a fuse, stuck into a little 
basin of priming powder on the side of 
the barrel. 

But, through all the centuries, the am- 
bition for more shots in less than no time, 
still rankled, so as to be able to accom- 
modate all the enemy and leave no one out. 
While the revolver idea was really 
fathered by Noah, the big collection of 
them in the Musée d'Artillerie shows 
that they flourished even as early as the 
time of the matchlock. They had ’em. 
both arranged as the spokes of a wheel 
and in barrel fashion like our modern 
revolvers. They even had them in trans- 
verse sliding form, showing that our 
modern cartridge clip is as ancient as 
all the other guncrank inventions. These 


had a discouraging way of going off all 
at once like a flower-pot, to the intense 
disgust of the shooter, who was always 
the only person in real danger from his 
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weapon, 
adopted for armies in any great scale. 
Along about 1700 an economical streak 


anyhow, so they were never 


seemed to obsess our gunmakers. The 
powder horns and shot bags were ab- 
jured as wasteful and slow, and the col- 
Jection of self-loading absurdities shown 
on the right in 
Fig. 5 was per- 
petrated and 
foisted cn the 
gun-using 


public (who 
co n 8s ti-+ 
tuted most of 


the popula- 
tion). The ap- 
paratus shown 
on each gun 
is mot a ma- 
chine shop, 
nor is it a sur- 
geon’s kit fo 
repair the 
firer with, but 
instead it is a 
complete load- 
ing equipment, 
feeding in- 
to a primitive 
breech action. 
You _ turned 
one lever and 
got the pow- 
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assortment of them, all highly unsafe, 
all dominated by the one idea of spreading 
a cloud of rusty scrap-iron balls over as 
generous an ‘area as possible. They were 
even stingy about the circular shape of 
the pattern, as, when four musketeers 
armed with blunderbusses set out to bag a 
regiment, they 
didn’t want 
any shots fan- 
ning the air 
above, or 
ploughing the 
earth beneath. 
So the _ per- 
fected blun- 
derbuss has a 
flat oval bell, 
two inches 
high and four 
inches wide. 
You loaded it 
up the night 
before with a 
bucket of pow- 
der and a cu- 
pola of old 
iron,—and ten 
thousand fled 
at the sight of 
one, as Isaiah 
prophesied a 
long time be- 
fore. 


der in exact None of 
amuunt, an- these _ earlier 
other put in firearms had 
the bullet, still any stock as 
another we know the 
primed the term. Why? 
pan, and this Because they 
you could always held 
keep up for- FIG. 4. “COULD BE AIMED WITH FAR MORE CHANCE OF them against 
ever, sc long HITTING SOMETHING somethi ng 
as no flying solid, like 


spark got into the magazine and touched 
the whole thing off. It also conduced to 
quick loading and firing, which was com- 
mendable; but the death rate among re- 
cruits increased so enormously that this 
tair flower was alas! born to blush, for 
the most part unseen. 3 
Another answer to the problem of as 
many shots as possible was the antique 
blunderbuss. The Museum has a large 


one’s cuirasse or breastplate, so as not to 
be drilled by the kick of one’s own petard. 
It also explains the extreme shortness 
and clumsiness of the stock, because the 
real man and his eye were some distance 
behind his armor. 

While the first breechloaders were all 
cannon, the idea was applied very early 
to portable firearms. Fig. 6 shows such 
a weapon, a siege petronel nine feet long 




















FIG. 5. “ARRANGED IN FOUR GREAT HALLS” 


and weighing eighty pounds. Instead of 
hailing this first breechloader as the hope 
of centuries, the authorities merely 
frowned on it as simply a lazy man’s gun. 
All they could see was that the shiftless 
inventor wanted to save himself the trou- 
ble of going around in front of his piece 
of ordnance to load it. The action is 
practically the bolt action of to-day and 
probably awakened as much argument 
then as now. But it took a corporal’s 
guard to serve this invention and a 
crooked-necked man to fire it. First you 
put in the firekrake-thunderbolt or what- 
ever it was, next a generous double hand- 
ful of noisesome powder out of the iron 
powder-box, next you put in the breech- 
bolt and locked it; and then you went 
and got someone else with a sound con- 
stitution and a good life insurance policy 
to fire it for you. 

The breech-loading idea still persisted, 
however, in spite of having a specimen 
like that to defame it, because it went, on 
the main, towards the grand result that 
everybody was after,—of more killings in 
less time. Some of the early blunder- 
busses were reformed by sawing off the 
butt and putting in a swinging breech- 
block. The idea of cartridges had not 
yet come to the surface, as all those early 





breeches were merely swinging load- 
chambers. As all they eliminated was 
the ramrod, and as they introduced a 
variety of new dangers in an already 
extra hazardous occupation, none of them 
awakened any more enthusiasm than a 
consuming desire to burn their inventors 
at the stake. 

Scattered through four centuries of 
shooting irons the Museum has assembled 
all the misbegotten experiments of all 
the guncranks that ever drew breath. 
Man (this variety of him) has tried every 
possible way of exploding powder behind 
a ball in the hope of directing the latter 
into the vitals of those who differ with 
him. There are implements with deadly 
firearms concealed in all sorts of places; 
—in the flukes of steel halberds, in the 
hilts of swords and daggers, in the shafts 
of spears and pikes, mounted in the heads 
of maces and battle axes and concealed 
in the centers of shields. The pistols 
have all the vagaries of the shoulder fire- 
arms, including the fan pistol with three 
radiating barrels all going off at once. 
Among the gun curiosities are the pepper- 
pot gun with seven barrels and one huge 
powder chamber which holds over eight 
drams of powder to fire off all seven bar- 
rels with; also a gun with the hammer- 
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spring fashioned out of the trigger-guard, 
so that the whole lock mechanism is in 
plain sight, wherein the guard curls up 
around from underneath, passing a catch 
on the trigger, and the springing end of 
the guard terminates in a flint hammer 
which strikes steel above the pan in the 
usual way. There is a gun with the 
hammer underneath the barrel, the in- 
ventor evidently having strong views on 
the subject of hammers interfering with 
the sights. So he has gone to any amount 
of trouble and ingenuity to assemble a 
flint-lock hammer and firing-pan in front 
of the trigger-guard, and still be able to 
hold his priming in the pan upside down. 
Maxim’s silencer is also there, dating from 
the seventeenth century, so he is a little 
late. The barrel of an arquebus of 1640 
is perforated with labyrinthine vents all 
around it for a foot back from the muzzle 

The coming of the flint-lock in the lat- 
ter half of the seventeenth century «! 
last gave military leaders something that 
could be depended upon to go off and thai 
could be standardized, so that reglemen- 
tary arms could be turned out from ar. 
senals equipping battalions and regiment: 
with uniform weapons. Up to that time 
each foot-soldier owned his own arquebus 
and rigged it according to his own fancy 
so that there was little uniformity, ex- 
cept among the musketeers of France whu 
were equipped from the arsenals of Riche- 
lieu and Colbert. But the flint-lock was 
almost certain to fire, could be used in 
all kinds of weather, was neat and com- 
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pact and extra flints could be picked up 
anywhere while pyrite stones were rare 
and expensive. So this new lock spread 
all over Europe and wiped out all the 
matchlocks and wheellocks in less than 
thirty years. 

It was so far ahead of anything up to 
that time that for two more centuries 
Europe was perfectly content, and fought 
the Seven Years’ War of Frederick the 
Great, the Hundred Years’ War betweer 
France and England and all the battles of 
Napoleon with it. The abolition of plate 
armor enabled the modern stock to come 
into its own, while the development by 
German chemists of a really efficient pow- 
der abolished the musquetoon, leaving the 
arquebus finally triumphant; being called 
a musket or an arquebus according as its 
stock was square or flat. 

It was not until the year 1808, nearly 
three centuries after the first flintlock, 
that a Frenchman named Pauli took out a 
atent for a percussion-cap gun. It called 
for a new kind of powder, a fulminate or 
one that would go off when struck or 
rubbed. Given this powder, he devised a 
sort of pinfire action, in which a little 
tube of fulminate was struck by the ham- 
mer. Like ali inventors he had to drag 
in a lot of external complications and 
su made his gun double-shotted, just like 
that first arquebusier who rammed two 
charges down into the same barrel. Not 
only that but he must needs also make it 
a breechloader. Of course, both charges 


went off at once, blowing him up, and ne 
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one could see anything in it but another 
freak inventor gone to his just reward. 

Be that as it may, patent after patent 
using fulminate in one scheme or another 
followed him; by 1819 fowling pieces 
were equipped with workable percussion 
devices, and by 1830 the armies of the 
world began to adopt them. The first 
French percussion to. be experimented 
with by the army was the Leroy gun 
with a little pellet of fulminate which was 
put in the flash-pan and upon which a 
hammer fell. Its principal objection in 
warfare was the danger of transporting 
great numbers of these capsules of highly 
explosive fulminate. A few years later 
percussion caps as we now know them 
were brought over from England to 
France, and by 1829 the flints were re- 
placed on all the muskets with the nip- 
ple and percussion cap that fought all 
the wars of the nineteenth century up tc 
the France-Prussian embroglio. 

The beauties of the percussion cap soon 
led men to put it into a cartridge, so that 
by 1860 the Berdan primer and the orig- 
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inal Pauli pinfire were set in cartridges 
and the breechloader became a real 
weapon instead of merely a muzzleloader 
with a swinging breech. And, with the 
cartridge, developed the repeating rifle, 
which places us so completely in the 
domain of the present as to be beyond the 
range of this dissertation. 

The Musee d’Artillerie has over 5,000 
specimens of shoulder firearms alone, col- 
lected from all times and centuries, and 
arranged in four great halls. In spite of 
this, to my mind, the two most epoch- 
making weapons that the world has evet 
seen are wanting; the English war-bow, 
and the Kentucky rifle. The former 1s 
the root of all true liberty and self-gov- 
ernment, and made the English archer 
the star foot-soldier of medieval times. 
By its traditions in the art of accurate 
fire it prepared the way for the Kentucky 
rifle, that deadly weapon which subdued 
a continent of fierce savages and enabled 
a handful of patriots to make good the 
ideals of self-government against the 
mightiest power of Europe. 





SOME STEPS FORWARD 


The recent meeting of the New York 
State Sportsmen’s Association at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., resulted in three important 
and significant motions. First, the Asso- 
ciation was in favor of Federal protection 
of the migratory birds. Second, a resolu- 
tion was passed favoring an appropriation 
of $80,000 for the establishment of five 
State game farms. Third, a division of 
the present State commission into a forest 
commission and a fish and game commis- 
sion. The first of these is important in 


that it serves as a sample showing how 





the idea of Federal protection will be re- 
ceived by any large and enlightened body 
of sportsmen. The second is the only cor- 
rect and practical solution of the “more 
game” movement, and the third has been 
long needed now that the business of for- 
estry is becoming more understood and 
practiced. Forestry is work enough and 
to spare for any one commission, and the 
game and fish protection should be a dis- 
tinct branch of the State government as it 
has its own problems and its own big 
work to do. 
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BEAR COUNTRY 


A PRACTICAL ARTICLE ON ORGANIZING A HUNTING TRIP INTO 
THE NORTH STRAITS, AFTER THE HUGE BROWN GRIZZLIES 


BY BENJAMIN 


O those who look for 

{sport and recreation in 
big game hunting, it is 
becoming each year a 
problem harder to solve 
—where to go for a 
successful outing. 
Gradually the wilder- 
ness of the West, ence 
so plentifully stocked 
with game, has changed 
from desert and wood- 
land to ranches and 
cultivated fields, until 
but one place yet re- 
mains on American soil 
where a hunter may 
find nature in all its 
primitive wildness, as 
our forefathers found 
the West a hundred 
years ago. 

In the great North- 
west lies a long, irreg- 
ular strip of territory 
belonging to Uncle 
Sam, called Alaska, 
and although rich in 
vast mineral deposits, 
it is of more interest to the average sports- 
man because it affords the greatest oppor- 
tunities for successful big game huriting 
on the American Continent. 

To the layman the word “Alaska” is 
symbolic of all that is cold and dreary, 
yet the southeastern coast of this coun- 
try, for something under five hundred 
miles, has a comparatively mild climate 
due to the Japan current, which sweeps 
close to.the shore on its way southward. 
The temperature in winter rarely goes 
much below zero, while in summer it oc- 
casionally reaches ninety degrees in the 
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shade and the rains, which are frequent 
throughout the year, produce a luxuriant 
growth of timber. 

Moose, caribou, deer, mountain sheep, 
goat and bear in all colors and breeds, 
abound, together with a legion of small 
fur-bearing animals. The brown grizzly 
bear is protected by law, and can only 
be hunted from October Ist to July Ist. 
The open season for moose, caribou and 
mountain sheep is from August 20th to 
December 31st, while‘deer and goat may 
be killed from April Ist to February Ist. 
A game license, which is obtained from 
the Governor of Alaska, residing at Ju- 
neau, costs fifty dollars, and allows a kill 
of two moose, three caribou, three sheep, 
four deer, three goat, and three brown 
bear. The law protects caribou on that 
portion of Alaska known as the Kenai 
Peninsula until August 20, 1912, and a 
special shipping license costing one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars is required for each 
moose head, if the animal is killed south 
of latitude sixty-two degrees. 

For the sportsman anticipating a big 
game hunt in this’country the best plan 
of procedure is to outfit in Seattle, the 
gateway to most of the Northern traffic. 
The ordinary outfit consists of a good 
serviceable tent, wool-lined sleeping bag, 
two waterproof storage bags and ordinary 
cooking utensils. Warm woolen clothing 
should be worn and for use in the field a 
hunting costume of dead grass color. Two 
or three pairs of rubber hip boots and a 
raincoat are necessary, as in Alaska it 
sometimes starts raining and forgets to 
stop for weeks at a time. 

The purchase of provisions at Seattle 
would be advisable only when impracti- 
cable to do so in the nearest Alaskan vil- 
lage from which the start is made, as the 
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general supply stores among the coast 
towns carry complete lines of provisions 
and paraphernalia incidental to a hunting 
trip in that country, at prices amounting 
to littke more than freight plus the cost 
of the goods in Seattle. 

As to guns necessary for such a trip, 
one needs a rifle of no less power than a 
33 Winchester or a 35 Remington Auto- 
matic, as the hunter might be called upon 
to do some rapid shooting at bear, if the 
animal suddenly charged at close quar- 
ters, 

So many parts of Alaska have become 
famous for various kinds of game that 
the choice of a hunting ground may be 
left almost*entirely to individual prefer- 
ence, in which expense, convenience and 
remoteness from civilization play the most 
important part. 

The Alaskan Steamship Company op- 
erates tri-weekly steamers along the in- 
land sea voyage route from Puget Sound 
to Sitka, a distance of almost a thousand 
miles, past a continuous chain of beauti- 
ful islands, mountains, glaciers and Indian 
villages. There are many sportsmen who, 
for reasons of time or expense, would pre- 
fer to hunt from these small towns rather 
than go to the more remote sections far- 
ther North. The round trip to Sitka costs 
sixty-six dollars, intermediate stops cor- 
respondingly less. 

Wrangell, Juneau, Haines and Sitka 
each have their pro-rata of big game, and 
are from three to five days’ travel from 
Seattle. Brown, black and grizzly bear 
can be gotten within a few miles of these 
places, while deer abound on all the sur- 
rounding islands. 

There is a choice bit of country entered 
by way of Wrangell to the Stikene River 
district, and although the hunting grounds 
for most of the game excepting bear is 
beyond the American border in British 
Columbia, it is still worthy of mention. 
Moose, caribou, goat and a rare variety 
of black mountain sheep can be obtained 
from the country surrounding the village 
of Telegraph Creek, a trading post of the 
Hudson Bay Company, at the head waters 
of the Stikene. The river steamer Port 
Simpson makes two trips in August from 
Wrangell to Telegraph Creek for the spe- 
cial accommodation of hunting parties, 
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fare being thirty dollars round trip, and 
arrives in time to be on the hunting 
grounds by September Ist, the opening of 
the game season, which lasts for four 
months. 

A license can be obtained from the gold 
commissioner at Telegraph Creek, costing 
a hundred dollars, and entitles the holder 
thereof to take out of the country two 
moose, five caribou, three sheep and five 
goats. There is no closed season for bear 
in British Columbia, so they can be killed 
and taken away at any time. Horses, 


_ guides and provisions can be obtained at 


Telegraph Creek, as three concerns there 
make a business of outfitting sportsmen. 
The hire of guides and helpers ranges 
from three to four dollars each per day, 
horses at two dollars each, and these can 
be arranged for in advance by addressing 
a letter to Mr. F. Matherson, at Wran- 
gell. 

Bear are found within 4 few miles of 
Wrangell, and from the mountains around 
Juneau both bear and goat can be had. 
The latter are frequently seen from the 
steamer deck a few miles from the vil- 
lage upon the mountain side, while the 
country back of Haines has bear, goat 
and a few moose. 

Sitka is on Boranoff Island, which has 
quite a reputation for brown bear. It is 
claimed by some that the specimens from 
this island are as large as from anywhere 
in Alaska. Indian guides are usually em- 
ployed by those hunting from any of these 
Alaskan villages. 

Should one desire to visit some of the 
famous territories farther north it would 
be necessary to take one of the steamers 
operated by the Alaskan Steamship Com- 
pany, leaving Seattle on the Ist, 8th, 16th 
and 24th of each month for Seward, a dis- 
tance of sixteen hundred miles, eight Jays’ 
journey from Seattle, touching several 
small towns during the passage. The 
town of Cordova, along the route, is 
reached in five days and is the terminus 
of a newly built railroad which extends 
for two hundred miles across the Copper 
River back into the wilderness of the in- 
terior. 

The Copper River District has long been 
known for its fine specimens of moose, 
caribou, mountain sheep, goat and bear. 
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RUSSIAN TRADING POST AT SITKA 


To follow the watercourses in the pursuit 
of game, canoes or skiffs can be loaded 
at Cordova and transported inland to the 
river. This method is especially used by 
those after bear on account of quick trans- 
portation to the haunts of the game 
sought. 

Alfred Lowe and A. J. Herbert, of 
Seward, are guides and outfitters familiar 
with the country back of that town, bor- 
dering on Cook’s Inlet, known as the 
Kenai Peninsula, as is also L. L. Bales, 
a guide with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash. There is a vast territory sur- 
rounding this inlet into which flows nu- 
merous rivers and creeks, and it is one 
of the most noted hunting sections in the 
whole of the Northwest, on account of 
the quantity and the great variety of game 
abounding there. Moose, caribou, brown, 
black and grizzly bear, mountain goat and 
sheep are very numerous. 

The steamer leaving Seattle on the 24th 
of each month makes connection at Sew- 
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ard with the Dora for Kadiak Island and 
points along the Alaskan Peninsula. For 
those who love to hunt the great brown 
grizzly, no better place could be chosen 
than either the island or peninsula. Little 
other game worth mentioning is found 
there except on the latter barren ground 
caribou, walrus and sea otter. From Ka- 
diak was taken the largest bearskin on 
record, and it is said to have measured 
fourteen and a half feet in length, al- 
though both the skin and the story were 
probably stretched a little. 

The vicinity of Uyak, on the island of 
Kadiak, three days’ trip by steamship 
Dora from Seward, is a first-class bear 
territory. Here lives a well-known guide 
by the name of Alf Paakkanen, who has 
had considerable hunting experience on 
the island. 

On the Alaskan Peninsula, many of the 
hunting parties start from Sand Point or 
vicinity, seven days’ travel by steamship 
Dora from Seward. Andrew Grosveld re- 
sides at this place, from whom supplies 
can be purchased, and who is also in 
touch with the guides in that vicinity, 
among whom are Peter Larsen, John Hub- 
bley and Michael Utecht. A guide usually 
furnishes a small schooner or dory in 
which the hunting party explores the 
neighboring bays and watercourses. The 
passage from Seattle to Uyak and Sand 
Point is fifty-five and seventy dollars, re- 
spectively. 

Anyone desiring to hunt in the spring 
for Alaskan bear should make arrange- 
ments to be on the ground selected not 
later than May 15th, as about that date the 
bear usually leave their dens, and the fur 
is the finest, while on or about June 25th 
their skins become worn in places, due to 
rubbing and shedding, and are not suitable 
as trophies. They are, as a rule, located 
by the aid of glasses on the mountain tops, 
while crossing the fields of snow, or on 
the slides when they come out to feed on 
the tender spring grass. 

They may also be hunted in the fall, and 
although no bear killed, however late in 
this season, has anything like the fur that 
covers the animal in the spring, yet from 
October Ist to the time of hibernation they 
have very fair pelts. Their chief diet at 


this time of the year is the salmon, which 
ascend the rivers to spawn. 


The method 











The Alaska Brown Bear Country 


of hunting them in the spring and fall 
differs very materially, the latter being 
done in canoes along the streams in which 
the salmon spawn. Many more bear can 
be seen and the chances are consequently 
better for a good bag, but, as it rains al- 
most continuously in this season, the 
hunter is subject to great inconvenience 
and annoyance, to say nothing of the dan- 
ger of sickness that might result from 
exposure. 

No animal has a more acute sense of 
smell, and all the stalking has to be done 
up wind. I have seen a black bear sud- 
denly turn and flee when he crossed my 
trail, although my feet were encased in 
rubber boots, which one would suppose 
left no scent. 

The Indians are skillful bear hunters 
and can distinguish the sex of the animal 
by the shape of its footprints, the princi- 
pal difference being that the hind foot 
track of the male is rather broad and 
square, while that of the female is more 
like the track of a human, long and slender. 

The vitality of the grizzly is of a very 
high degree and unless dropped by a brain 
shot may do much damage, even thougt 
suffering from a death wound through thel 
heart. The Indians always advise shoot-, 
ing through the hip, that being the largest 
target. This breaks the bear down and he 
can be dispatched without mishap. 

The Alaskan grizzly is the largest car- 
nivorous animal in the world; and for the 
big game hunter who has not yet killed 
one there is something in store in the way 
of tense excitement that can only be found 
in the pursuit of this animal. 

Polar bear are found some eight hun- 
dred miles farther north, about St. Lau- 
rence Island, west of Nome, also on the 
drift ice in the Polar Sea; while far 
above the Arctic Circle, at the head waters 
of the Kayukuk River, a stream flowing 
into the Yukon, is the range of the 
Musk Ox. 

A few words here on the subject of 
guides would not be out of place, as if is 
one of the most serious problems a hunter 
has to solve before undertaking a trip into 
the wilderness. 

The cost of guides and their helpers, 
etc., varies so much in different localities 
that it is impossible to give any absolutely 
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correct information under this head, as it 
is more a matter of personal arrangement 
than a fixed schedule price. The regis- 
tered white guides and helpers on the 
island of Kadiak, Alaskan Peninsula, and 
the Kenai Peninsula, usually charge ten 
dollars each per day, and five dollars for 
each helper, while coasting schooners fur- 
nished range from five to fifteen dollars 
per day, according to the size of the boat 
and number in party. The Alaskan game 
law compels one to use a registered guide 
on the Kenai Peninsula, but at ,;other 
places in Alaska one may hire native hunt- 
ers from two to four dollars per day. Most 
guides, either white or Indian, are not 
backward in charging the limit price of 
what they think a sportsman will pay. 

Usually it is not at all necessary to 
make arrangements in advance for the 
use of guides and helpers, as the whole 
northland country is plentifully supplied 
with men and outfits, always ready for a 
huntsman’s hire. Personally, I prefer to 


go directly to the nearest town adjacent 
the hunting grounds and there arrange 
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“THE VITALITY OF THE GRIZZLY IS OF A VERY HIGH DEGREE” 


for guides and other incidentals neces- 
sary to the trip. The advantage of this is 
obvious, giving one as it does an opportu- 
nity to personally select a congenial com- 
panion whose qualifications, experience 
and disposition will play a most prominent 
part in the success of the trip proposed. 
It also enables one to secure the services 
of native hunters who, in my opinion, have 
superior knowledge of the unknown re- 
gions of the North, and the habits and 
haunts of game over the white guide 
usually employed. 


Sportsmen contemplating a trip to 
Alaska should write for information in 
regard to schedules, etc., to Mr. John H. 
Bunch, General Freight and Passenger 
Agent of the Alaskan S. S. Company, at 
Seattle, thus avoiding unnecessary delays 
that might otherwise occur on account of 
changed schedules, etc., while a letter 
dropped to any of the guides mentioned, 
or to the postmasters at the various towns 
named, would bring back information in 
regard to hunting conditions and expenses 
incidental to a trip. 
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A NEBRASKA CHICKEN HUNT 


GOOD SPORT WITH THE PRAIRIE CHICKENS — 
AND MORE THAN A FEW DUCKS! 


BY JOHN F. CARD 





NLY a true lover of 
the field, the dog, 
and the gun can 
best appreciate 
my feelings 
when, on an aft- 
ernoon of Sep- 
tember this fall, 
my brother Joe 
, pve to ask if 

could join him 

on a trip to northwestern Nebraska for 
the opening week of the chicken shoot- 
ing. Could I! After being tied to a 
desk for nearly a year without even a 
sight of the country, let alone a gun or 
a brace of dogs—I should say I could! 

We were to leave Chicago on the 2oth. 
This would bring us to Wood Lake for 
the opening day—October Ist. In spite 
of the fact that we were not to start for 
three days, I gathered together my outfit 
that very night, gave my gun an extra 
oiling, and wrote out an order for a case 
of shells. Those three days seemed three 
years. 

Rest assured we did not miss the Col- 
orado Special on the 29th. I was at the 
depot a full hour ahead of time, and it 
was not long before Joe appeared with 
his gun, a pair of dogs, and a grin. I 
could tell from the grin that he felt as 
enthusiastic as I did over our prospective 
trip. We checked our luggage, picked 
out a comfortable corner in the baggage 
car for the dogs, passed the baggage man 
a couple of dollars and a box of dog 
biscuits, and, having secured his promise 
to take the best of care of the dogs, we 
headed for the diner, put in a square 
meal, and then turned in. 

We changed: cars the next morning at 
Omaha, taking a branch of the North- 


western, which runs through the northern 
part of Nebraska. After an all-day ride, 
through miles of corn and prairie, we 
landed at Wood Lake, hungry and tired, 
but full of expectations. Here Joe Wil- 
liams, proprietor of Wood Lake’s best 
and only hotel, met us. He introduced 
us to one of his Nebraska dinners, then 
guided us to a room in “The Annex,” and 
bade us good night, with the parting in- 
formation that we would breakfast at 
six, and that the team would be ready for 
us at six-fifteen sharp. Nebraska ranch- 
ers are too busy to waste much time at 
meals. ' 

Tired zs I was, I hunted most of that 
night. I can still see the chickens that 
kept getting up out of the grass. I 
looked at my watch at I1:30, 2:00, 3:30 
—and I certainly felt relieved when I 
awoke at 5:00 and saw the gray light of 
early morning. No more sleep for yours 
truly! I held in until 5:30, and then 
jumped out and grabbed Joe, who damp- 
ened some of my enthusiasm by telling 
me to “get the h out,” and let him 
sleep. But not so! We didn’t come 
seven hundred miles to sleep. 

What a day that first one was! We 
drove and tramped through miles of sand- 
hills, with the finest cover for birds I 
have ever seen. But nary a feather did 
we put up until late evening. On our 
way back to town, our driver, Bill—a six- 
teen-year-old cow puncher—saw a bunch 
of chickens drop into a patch of wild sun- 
flowers. We drove to within a couple of 
hundred yards of the patch, and put out 
one of the dogs—Biff—who soon located 
the birds. It was certainly a beautiful 
sight to see him hold his point with the 
sun setting behind the hills for a back- 
ground. 
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EACH GOT A BIRD WITH OUR LEFT” 


Only a hunter will understand my feel- 
ings as I walked alongside of Biff, and 
stroked his ears. He crawled forward a 
step or two, and the birds flushed. Joe 
and I both missed with our right, but re- 
covered, and each got a bird with our 
left. The covey split—four going out of 
sight over the hills, and four dropping 
into a patch of grass about a quarter of 
a mile away. We followed, working them 
up one at a time, and got three, but missed 
the fourth, which flushed wild. 

It was then too late to do any more 
hunting, so we started back to town. We 
were a silent party—all busy thinking, I 
guess. For my part, I was wondering 





where all the chickens had gone, for I 
had heard friends who had shot in this 
country the past few seasons tell of the 
fine shooting. 


Field and Stream 


“Punk shooting,” Bill ventured at last. 
“Country too dry.” 

I had noticed that the water holes in 
the hills were dried up, but had not 
thought much about it. 

“Say,” said Bill, “you fellers get a cou- 
ple of cans of beans, some bacon, and a 
skillet, and we'll shake this dry country. 
We'll go where it’s wet. I know where 
we can find chickens; and if we don’t, we 
can kill all the ducks we want.” 

It scunded good to us, so the next day 
we loaded up; took Biff; and drove about 
forty miles southwest of town. Our plan 
was to sleep in a haystack, provided we 
couldn’t do better; but we aimed to try 
for the better, for the nights were cold, 
and we had only such blankets as we 
could scrape up around the hotel—flimsy 
ones, not at all suitable for a hunting trip. 

Laie in the afternoon we drove up to 
Mr. Colby’s ranch, where Bill had punched 
cattle at different times, and asked Colby 
how he was fixed to take us in. We cer- 
tainly felt fine when he replied: 

“Sure, boys, my boy has gone East on 
a trip. Just make yourselves at home in 
his house.” 

He pointed to a neat little cottage which 
stood a hundred yards or so from his own 
place. We took him at his word. Jim 
Colby’s stove was soon going, and the 
chickens and potatoes sizzling. 

This was the most enjoyable meal on 
the trip; not so much because we were 
hungry—one is always hungry in that 
country—but because a seat ’round a ta- 
ble, in a nice, warm shack was some dif- 
ferent from the “layout” we had expected 
that night—the warm side of a prairie 
haystack. 

We were in fine spirits. All evening 
we smoked; laid our plans for the next 
day; and listened to Bill’s yarns of ranch 
life—the round-up—broncho _ busting— 
and the running of coyotes with a pack 
of hounds—the latter sport~the most ex- 
citing of them all, to my way of thinking, 
and I have tried it many times in Mon- 
tana. When we got too tired to run any 
more coyotes, we turned in. It was quite 
late. 

Toward midnight I was wakened by my 
bed rocking like a cradle. Great Guns! 
How it was blowing out of the Northwest! 











A Nebraska Chicken Hunt 


I thought of that haystack and crawled a 
little farther under the blankets, and for- 
got it. 

We were up with the day. While Bill 
fed the team, Joe and I got breakfast. 
Colby came out of his house as we passed. 

“Boys,” he said, “don’t waste your 
time hunting in the hills. It’s been so dry 
the birds have all come down into’ lower 
ground. You will find plenty of them in 
the grass around the edge of my corn- 
fields.” 

The corn was in several small patches 
of from one to three acres. Near the first 
patch we drove square into a covey of 
birds. I jumped out of the wagon in time 
to put in a shell and get one bird which 
had flushed later than the others. This 
was the longest shot I made on the trip. 

We tied the team and worked along 
the edges of the corn. Being late in the 
fall, the birds were beginning to get wild, 
and most pf them would get up at from 
thirty to forty yards. How they would 
“dust out”! They didn’t stop ‘to ask 


questions. It was the prettiest shooting I 
ever had. 
When Nebraska extended the closed 


season to October Ist, she took a long 
stride toward the effective protection of 
her prairie chickens, for by that time the 
birds are full grown, strong, and begin- 
ning to get wild. A good many more of 
them get away from the hunter than in 
the early part of September, when it was 
no uncommon occurrence to scatter a 
covey of chickens in good cover, and clean 
out the entire lot. 

By ten o’clock that morning we had 
picked up twelve chickens and four pin- 
tail grouse. As the walking was rather 
warm, we decided to return to the shack 
and take life easy until afternoon, when 
Bill was going to introduce us to some 
Nebraska duck shooting in a slough which 
was about a quarter of a mile from the 
house. 

Bill certainly made good his boast about 
that slough, for when we drove up to the 
upper end and fired a couple of shots, it 
looked as though the whole slough had 
started to move. I had located at the 
edge of a little strip of open water, and, 
as a pair of mallards swung over me, I 
dropped one into the pond. On going to 
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pick it up, I found the water too deep for 
wading. 

There I was with high grass on one 
side, deep water on the other, and a con- 
tinuous stream of mallards, pintail, and 
teal, going over me. To have shot any 
would have been slaughter, for from my 
stand it would have been impossibie to 
find them. 

I headed for a piece of bare ground at 
the edge of the slough, and though the 
birds had about stopped flying when I 
reached it, I bagged four mallards and a 
pair of teal. Joe came up a little later 
with eight mallards. He said he could 
have killed as many more, but didn’t see 
how we could use them, as between us we 
had enough for the Colbys and ourselves, 
and what birds he took back to Chicago 
were going to be chickens. 

We returned that afternoon in good 
season, and took a great deal of pains 
with our dinner. The roast mallards were 
delicious, but Bill passed them up. 














“ BETWEEN US WE HAD ENOUGH ” 








“BY TEN O'CLOCK WE HAD PICKED UP TWELVE CHICKENS AND FOUR PINTAIL GROUSE” 


“You fellers can have your ducks and 
chickens,” he said. “I’m tired of ’em. 
Pass me the canned beans.” He was wel- 
come to.them. 

The next morning we worked around 
the cornfields again, bagging twelve chick- 
ens and eight grouse. On our way back 
to the house we met a wagon load of 
hunters. They said they were camping 
on a lake five miles away, and had come 
down to the slough for some duck shoot- 
ing. Bill sized them up, and when they 
were out of hearing said: “Now, I’ll take 
you where you'll get duck shooting that 
is duck shooting; but there’s only room 
for one.” 

I drew the ticket, and was driven over 
about a mile to a little pond—not more 
than forty yards in diameter — with ab- 
solutely no cover around it. There was 
a muskrat house near one side, which I 
appropriated for a blind. I crouched 
down and waited for the racket to begin 
on the other slough. 

Twice a pair.of teal came into the pond, 
and both times I doubled them up. I had 


just time to set them up on sticks for de- 
coys when the shooting started on the 
other slough. Over into our pond came 
the ducks, in singles, doubles, and bunch- 
es. I could easily have killed forty or fifty 
birds within the next hour, but coniented 
myself with six mallards, two pintail, a 
red-head and four teal. 

One old green-head lit within fifteen 
feet of me. First he looked at the rat 
house; then at my decoys. He sure was 
uneasy. I let out a yell. It was comical 
to see him fall all over himself trying to 
get under way about twice as fast as he 
was able to. 

We had roast duck again that night— 
that is all except Bill, He made much 
ado over a cen of beans. 

The next day we were to return to the 
city. We rose at sun-up, planning to 
hunt on the way back to Wood Lake. I 
had decided to shoot a pump gun this 
day, as I had never used one before and 
had always been curious to find out 
whether or not I could handle one. The 
only chance I had to give it a real try- 











“THERE WAS AN OLD MUSKRAT HOUSE WHICH I APPROPRIATED FOR A BLIND” 


out was just before we reached town. 
Bill saw three grouse in a patch of bunch 
grass on the side of a small sandhill. Joe 
and I walked up the opposite side of the 
hill. As we stepped over the brow, two 
of the birds flushed. We both missed 
our first shot, but recovered, and killed 
with the second. At the last report the 
third grouse flushed, and while I was lin- 
ing him up a fourth rose. I got both. 

I could not help but realize what havoc 
a good shot with a repeating gun could 
play among young prairie chicken. 

We reached Wood Lake, and eventually 


home, without mishap. The trip was a 
success from every point of view, but per- 
haps the most enjoyable part was to be 
able to give my friends a mess of prairie 
chicken, 

Will I go again next year? You bet 
I will. I have heard of a place not far 
from where we were, called Dewey Lake. 
The bass fishing there is said to be ex- 
cellent, and the duck and chicken shoot- 
ing all that one could ask. Anyone wish- 
ing to find me during the first two 
weeks of October, 1911, will have to look 
there. 

















By Clarence E Mulford 


rode slowly into 
Scoria, alert, 
watching win- 
dows, doors and 
corners, and 
dismounted _be- 
fore the door of 
Quigg’s saloon, 
which was the 
really “htgh- 
toned” thirst 
parlor in_ the 
He noticed that the proprietor had 
put black shades to the window and door 
and then, glancing quickly around, en- 
tered. He made straight for the pariition 
in the rear of the room, but the proprie- 
tor’s voice checked him: 

“You needn’t bother, George—inere 
ain’t nobody in there, an’ I locked th’ 
back door an hour ago,’ Quigg remarked, 
and then in a tone of warning added 
slowly: “You don’t want to get any care- 
less to-day.” 

“I won’t—it’s me that’s doing th’ hunt- 
ing to-day,” Tyson replied, meaningly. 
“Him a-hunting for me yesterday, when 
he shore knowed I wasn’t in town, when 
he knowed he couldn’t find me! I was 
getting good an’ tired of him, an’ so when 
Walt rode over to see me last night an’ 
told me what th’ coyote was doing yester- 
day, an’ what he was yelling around, I 
just natchurly had to straddle leather an’ 
come in. I can’t let him put that onto 
me. Nobody can call me a card cheat an’ 
a coward an’ a few other choice things 
like he did without seeing me, an’ 
seeing me quick. An’ I shore hope 
he’s sober. Are both of ’em in town, 
Larry?” 

“No; 


| EORGE TYSON 





town. 





Dick. But he’s making 


only 


noise enough for two. He shore raised 
th’ devil yesterday.” 

“Well, I'm going North a couple of 
days’ ride to look at some cows, but be- 
fore I hit th’ trail I’m shore going to 
sweeten things around here. If I go away 
without getting him he'll say he scared 
me out, so I'll have to do it when I come 
back, anyhow. You see, it might just as 
well be to-day. But th’ next time I sit 
in a game with fellers that can’t drop 
fifty dollars without saying they was 
cheated I’ll be a blamed sight bigger fool 
than I am right now. I shouldn’t ’a’ taken 
cards with ’em after what has passed. 
Why didn’t they say they was cheated, 
then an’ there, an’ not wait till three days 
after I left town? All that’s bothering 
me is Sam: if I get his brother when he 
ain’t around, an’ then goes North, he’ll say 
I had to jump th’ town to get away from 
him. But I'll stop that by giving him 
his chance at me when I get back.” 

“Say, why don’t you let them cows wait 
a day an’ get ’em both before you go?” 
asked Quigg hopefully. 

“Can’t: my option on them cows ex- 
pires day after to-morrow, an’ I want ’em 
bad to fill up my drive herd. We’re holding 
up th’ others waiting for ’em. Besides, Dave 
Stevens will take ’em quick if I ain’t on 
hand. Some of my boys are on their way 
up there now an’ I’ve got to be there so 
that old swindler won't switch in none of 
his Salt Valley herd.” 

“I can’t get it through my head, no- 
how, George,” Quigg remarked. “Every- 
body knows you play square. I reckon 
they’re hard losers.” 

Tyson laughed shortly: “Why, can’t 
you see it? Last year I beat Dick Brad- 
ley out with that woman over in Bailard. 
Then his fool brother came out to th’ 

















Two Coyotes 


ranch one day an’ tried to get my boys 
to quit me an’ leave me in th’ lurch when 
he knowed I had a big drive on. They 
all joined hands an’ kicked him every 
foot of th’ way out past th’ big corral, 
telling him never to come back no more. 
He didn’t. Cards? H—1!” he snorted, 
walking towards the door. “You an’ 
everybody else knows ” he stopped 
suddenly and jerked his gun loose as a 
shadow fell across the doorsill. Then he 
laughed and slapped the newcomer on the 
shoulder: “Hullo, Ace, my boy! You 
had a narrow squeak then. You want to 
make more noise when you turn corners, 
unless somebody’s looking for you with a 
gun. How are you, anyhow? An’ how’s 
yore dad? I’ve been going over to see 
him regular, but I’ve been so busy I kept 
putting it off.” 

“Dad’s better, Tyson; an’ I’m feeling 
too good to be true. What’ll you have?” 

“Reckon it’s my treat; you wet last th’ 
other time. Ain’t that right, Quigg? 
Shore, I knowed it was.” 

“All right, here’s luck,” Ace smiled. 
“Quigg, that’s better stock; an’ would 
you look at th’ style—real curtains!” 

Quigg grinned. “Got to have ‘em. I’m 
on th’ sunny side of th’ street.” 

“T hear yo’re going up to get that 
herd,” Ace remarked: “It’s a good one 
if it stays th’ same. I passed that way 
last week an’ I never saw better five-year- 
olds.” 

“Yes, I am, an’ to see that it does stay 
that way. But how’d you know about it?” 

“Why, it ain’t no secret, is it?’ asked 
Ace in surprise. “If it is, you must ’a’ 
told a woman. I heard of it from th’ 
crowd—everybody seems to know ahout 
it. Yo’re going up alone, too, ain’t you? 
Perkins said he saw yore outfit heading 
North.” 

“Well, no, it ain’t no secret; an’ I am 
going alone,” slowly replied Tyson. 
“Here, have another.” 

“All right—this is on me. 
luck.” 

“Where is th’ crowd?” 

“Keeping under cover for a while to 
give you plenty of elbow room,” Ace re- 





Here’s more 


plied. “He’s sober as a judge, Tyson, an’ 
mad as a rattler. Swears he'll kill you on 
sight. An’ his brother ain’t with him; 
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if he does come in too soon I'll see he 
don’t make it two to one. Good luck, an’ 
so-long,” he said quickly, shaking hands 
and walking towards the door. He put 
one hand out first and waved it; slowly 
stepping to the street and then walking 
rapidly out of sight. 

Tyson looked after him and smiled. 
“Larry, there’s a blamed fine youngster,” 
he remarked, reflectively. “Well, he 
ought to be—he had th’ best mother God 
ever put breath into.” He thought for a 
moment and then went slowly towards 
the door. “I’ve heard so much about 
Bradley’s gun-play that I’m some curious. 
Reckon I'll see if it’s all true ” and 
he had leaped through the doorway, gun 
in hand. There was no shot, no sign of 
his enemy. A group of men lounged in 
the door of the “hash house” farther 
down the street, all friends of his, and he 
nodded to them. One of them turned 
quickly and looked down the intersecting 
street, saying something that made his 
companions turn and look with him. The 
man who had been standing quietly by 
the corner saloon had disappeared. Ty- 
son, smiling knowingly, moved closer to 
Quigg’s shack so as to be better able to 
see around the indicated corner, and half 
drew the Colt which he had just replaced 
in the holster. As he drew even with the 
corner of the building he heard Quigg’s 
warning shout and dropped instantly, a 
bullet singing over him and into a win- 
dow of a nearby store. He rolled around 
the corner, scrambled to his feet and 
dashed around the rear of the saloon and 
the corral behind it, crossed the street in 
four bounds and began to work up behind 
the buildings on his enemy’s side of the 
street, cold with anger. 

“Pot shooting, hey!” he gritted, sav- 
agely. “Says I’m a-scared to face him, 
an’ then tries that. There, d n you!” 
His Colt exploded and a piece of wood 
sprang from the corner board of Wright’s 
store. “Missed!” he swore. “Anyhow, 
I've notified you, you coyote.” 

He sprang forward, turned the corner 
of the store and followed it to the street. 
When he came to the street end of the 
wall he leaped past it, his Colt preceding 
him. Finding no one to dispute with him 
he moved cautiously towards the other 
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corner and stopped. Giving a quick 
glance around, he smiled suddenly, for 
the glass in Quigg’s half-open door, with 
the black curtain behind it, made a fair 
mirror. He could see the reflection of 
Wright’s corral and Ace leaning against 
it, ready to handle the brother if he should 
appear as a belligerent; and he could see 
along the other side of the store, where 
Dick Bradley, crouched, was half-way to 
the street and coming nearer at each slow 
step. 

Tyson, remembering the shot which he 
had so narrowly escaped, resolved that he 
wouldn’t take chances with a man who 
would pot-shoot. He wheeled, slipped 
back along his side of the building, turned 
the rear corner and then, spurting, 
sprang out beyond the other wall, crying: 
“Here!” 

Bradiey, startled, fired under his arm as 
he leaped aside. Turning while in the 
air, his half-raised Colt described a swift, 
short are and roared as he alighted. As 
the bullet sang past his enemy’s ear he 
staggered and fell_—and Tyson’s smoking 
gun chocked into its holster. 

“There, you coyote!” muttered the vic- 
tor. “Yore brother is next if he wants to 
take it up.” 

* * * * 


As night fell Tyson rode into a small 
grove and prepared to camp there. Pick- 
eting his horse, he removed the saddle and 
dropped it where he would sleep, for a 
saddle makes a fair pillow. He threw his 
blanket after it and then started a quick, 
hot fire for his coffee-making. While 
gathering fuel for it he came across a 
large log and determined to use it for 
his night fire, and for that purpose carried 
it hack to camp with him. It was not 
long vefore he had reduced the provisions 
in his saddle-bags and leaned back against 
a tree to enjoy a smoke. Suddenly he 
knocked the askes f.om his pipe and grew 
thoughtful, finally slipping it into his 
pocket and getting up. 

“That coyote’s brother will know I went 
North an’ all about it,’ he mut‘ered. “He 
knows I’ve got to camp to-night an’ he 
can foller a trail as good as th’ next man. 
An’ he knows I killed his brother, an’ 
have got a big wad of money in my pocket 


for them cows. Well, he’ll earn it if he 
gets it, an’ that’s no joke.” 

An hour Iater a blanket-covered figure 
lay with its covered feet to the fire, and 
its head, sheltered from the night air by 
a sombrero, lay on the saddle. A rifle 
barrel projected above the saddle, the dim 
flickering light of the greenwood fire and 
a stray beam or two from the moon 
glinted from its rustless surface. The fire 
was badly constructed, giving almost. no 
light, while the leaves overhead shut out 
most of the moonlight. 

Thirty yards away, in another clearing, 
a horse moved about at the end of a lar- 
iat and contentedly cropped the rich 
grass, enjoying a good night’s rest. An 
hour passed, another, and a third and 
fourth, and then the horse’s ears flicked 
forward as it turned its head to see what 
approached. 

A crouched figure moved stealthily for- 
ward to the edge of the clearing, paused 
to read the brand on the animal’s flank 
and then moved off towards the fitful light 
of the smoking fire. Closer and closer it 
drew until it made out the indistinct blan- 
keted figure on the ground. A glint from 
the rifle barrel caused it to shrink back 
deeper into the shadows and raise the 
weapon it carried. For half a minute it 
stood thus and then, holding back the trig- 
ger of the rifle so there would be no 
warning clicks, drew the hammer to a full 
cock and let the trigger fall into place, 
slowly moving forward all the while. A 
passing breeze fanned the fire for an in- 
stant and threw the grotesque shadow of 
a stump across the quiet figure in the 
clearing. 

The skulker raised his rifle and waited 
until he had figured out the exact mark 
and then a burst of fire and smoke leaped 
into the brush. He bent low to look un- 
der the smoke cloud and saw that the fig- 
ure had not moved. Another flash split 
the night and then, assured beyond a 
doubt, he moved forward quickly. 

“First shot!” he exclaimed with satis- 
faction. “I reckons you~ won’t do no 
boastin’ ’bout killin’ Dick, d n you!” 

As he was about to drop to his knees 
to search the body he started and sprang 
back, glancing fearfully around as he 
drew his Colt. 
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“Han’s up!” came the command from 
the edge of the clearing as a man stepped 
into sight. “I reckon Tyson leaped 





aside as the other’s gun roared out and 
Bradley 


fired from his hip; and Sam 
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plunged across the blanket-covered log 
and leaves. 

“There, d n it,” Tyson soliloquized, 
moving forward. “I knowed they was coy- 
otes, both of ’em. Knowed it all th’ time.” 








EUROPEAN FORESTRY 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—Every fisherman, every hunter, every camper, whether he owns forests or not 


should read this series. 
of our game. 


§ _ The destruction of our forests means the drying up of our streams, and the loss 
The series will cover practical means and methods for reforestation, and the care of our 


forests, and will give information that every hunter and fisherman should have of the forest in which he 


seeks his recreation. 


; Only such European methods and experiences that can be practically utilized in our 
own country will be treated of, and always with an eye to American needs. 


Mr. Miller as our Special 


Kuropean Correspondent has given us the benefit of his mature experience in the science of Forestry, 
covering many years in the German, French and Swiss forests. 


PART IV 
THE FOREST NURSERY 


HERE is no 
doubt but that, 
of all the work 
of the forester, 
the pepiniere, 
or nursery, is 
the most im- 
portant. For 
restocking 
waste areas, 
filling spots 
missed by 
natural seed- 
ing and con- 
trolling 

mixture of species the nursery of young 

plants is indispensable. In America the 
day that the farmer and woods owner be- 
gin to regard a pepiniere as quite as es- 
sential an adjunct of every farm as the 
kitchen garden, that day will mark the 
first step toward better things in our 








neglected forests. A short time ago I 
made one of my numerous inspection 
tramps through typical wooded tracts of 
the Eastern States. They were precisely 
similar to many another traversed in 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois. 
There was the usual mixed growth of 
white and red oaks, gums, hickories, tulips, 
pin oaks, beeches and swamp white oaks; 
the usual dense thicket undergrowth of 





birches, dogwoods, beeches and _ soft 
maples—not a valuable tree in sight under 


thirty years old; a dense jungle of more 
or less worthless underbrush. And then 
recollections of the little private-owned 
and_ village-owned forests of Europe 
crowded in on me,—little tracts a few 
miles square, just west of Lucerne, Swit- 
zerland; the Haide forests belonging to 
the city of Dresden (and paying half her 
school tax) the coppice tracts owned by 
the little village around Versailles; the 
North Belgian pineries. None of them 
any bigger than a good-sized American 
woodlot (excepting the Haide) ; but what 
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GERMAN APPRECIATION OF 


50,000 3-year white pines for re-foresting waste lands 


a contrast in yield from each acre of 
ground! There you passed literally hun- 
dreds of tall, straight firs, oaks, spruces, 
per acre; in our woods I counted just 
nineteen white oaks in traversing a furlong 
of forest, nor could I beat that count in 
the next furlong, nor the next. The red 
oaks and pin oaks outnumbered the white 
considerably and the balance of the forest 
floor held every known species of tree 
that could put in a root edgewise. As 
you looked around, the question, “What 
would you do if you owned this forest?” 
repeated itself with reiterated insistence; 
and each time came back the unvarying 
answer—‘“Start a pepiniere.” That would 
be the first step. No use slaughtering the 
underbrush unless you are ready to do 
something with the space gained. 

Now with all due respect for M. Boppe, 
the eminent French forester and Honor- 
ary Director of the National Forestry 
School at Nancy, I hold that, both in the 
arts of planting and of reforestation, the 
methods and practice of Baron yon Man- 


AMERICAN WHITE PINE 


teuffel of Colditz, Saxony, show the best 
results yet obtained and are most suitable 
for adoption in American forestry. The 
good Baron has long since passed away 
but the trees of the forest of Colditz, and 
for that matter throughout Saxony, are 
an enduring monument to his memory. 
The French call his system “the method 
de luxe” and regard it as too expensive; 
but what we want in this country is thor- 
oughness and the best possible results. 
There has been too much half-done for- 
estry already tried out and found want- 
ing. But, let the Baron tell us in his own 
words, from the original German, written 
over sixty years ago: 

First, the three principles of forest 
plantation. 


1. “It is necessary to surround the roots 
of the plant with a sufficient quantity of 
nutritive material, having care that this 
is placed in a position to render it assim- 
ilable.” 


These words mean exactly what they 
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say, and it isn’t as easy as it looks. Nutri- 
tive material to the baby oak means leaf 
mould; not clay, nor sand, nor rocks; and 
it must surround the little root or the 
plant will never survive to seek it. 


2. “One must take care to retain at the 
roots of the plant the vapors of water 
saturated with the alimentary principles. 
The air must be prevented from evaporat- 
ing these vapors at the expense of the 
plant.” 


The fine microscopic pores of the root 
take in sustenance, not in liquid but in 
vaporous form. If you saturate a plant 
continuously, you drown it. To have vapor 
you must have heat, moisture, and a tight 
covering to keep it around the roots. How 
admirably Nature does this with leaf 
mould will be noted with a little study. The 
top surface of the mould is of last year’s 
leaves pressed flat and tight by last win- 
ter’s snow. Under it the decayed mould, 
moist but not wet; above it the warmth of 
the sun striking down into the mould 
through the flat pad of dead leaves on the 
top. Thus the roots of the plant get the 
saturated vapors of the decayed leaves 
while the cake of partially decayed dead 
leaves prevents the nutritive vapors escap- 
ing into the air. Oh, everything in the 
forest is worth studying—even the leaf 
mould! And the good Baron lived his 
whole life in the forest. It was his joy, 
his hobby, and he brought the net revenues 
of the forests of Saxony up from 1,500,- 
000 marks in 1824 to 6,375,000 in 1866. 


3. “The roots of the plants should be 
placed in such conditions that without 
deviating from their natural direction 
they will have at their disposal the great- 
est possible amount of nutriment.” 


In spite of the fact that one hears won- 
derful tales of trees tapping cisterns for 
water and searching the soil for nutri- 
ment, the fact remains that the general 
health of the tree is none the better for 
it. Even a large stone under a young 
tree plant will put it hopelessly out of the 
race with its neighbor, which may have 
everything at hand along the natural 
spread of the roots. The experience of 
planters has been that even doubling up a 
root to make it fit inside of the planting 


hole will cause the doubled-over end of 
that root to rot and perish in time. All 
the nutritive canals in the root are twist- 
ed and crushed by the operation, so that 
the plant simply eliminates the end and 
pushes out more roots from the straight 
part. 

These three simp'e principles enun- 
ciated by Baron Manteuffel, so simple as 
to seem almost obvious, spell success if 
rigidly adhered to. To devise inexpen- 
sive forest nursery and planting opera- 
tions that meet all three of them is not 
easy. Nature with her floor of forest 
leaf mould has worked it out to perfec- 
tion. All she needs is plenty of seeds and 
sunlight to have plants. But man, with 
lis limited supply of seeds and the ele- 
ment of cost always hanging over him, 
has quite a problem to meet the Baron’s 
three conditions. If he is dealing with 
young trees by the hundred thousand 
and attempts operations on a big scale in 
one large pepiniere, he strikes three ob- 
stacles at the very outset: (1) leaf mould 
manure or fertilizer will have to be trans- 
ported and distributed throughout the 
nursery and this costs money. (2) The 
young plants have to be taken from the 
nursery and sent long distances to their 
destined place in the forest. (3) An epi- 
demic of insects or fungus maladies once 
started in a big pepiniere will make fear- 
ful ravages in thousands of plants at a 
time. Yet planting young trees is 
quicker, surer and cheaper, because seeds 
cost money and so does seeking out and 
weeding of the young trees during the first 
two years of their growth. It is much 
more economical of seeds and labor to do 
this in their tender infancy in a nursery. 
After setting out they can generally fight 
their own way. In a Standard forest 
with natural regeneration, thousands of 
seeds fall at no expense, a thick furr of 
young plants starts up under the shade 
of the old trees where there is nothing to 
fear from weeds, and the secondary and 
terminal cuts give more and more light 
as the young growth advances. But if 
you have no Standard forest or no forest 
at all, only waste thickets, it is the for- 
ester’s work to create one, and the quick- 
est, surest and cheapest way to do it 
is from the pepiniere. 
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Plants in four longitudinal rows per band. Note easterly exposure 


The above considerations led to the use 
of the pepiniere volante, or temporary 
nursery. These are little nurseries scat- 
tered through the forest, each serving its 
own section. They require no fertilizer 
as the natural forest floor is used, and the 
labor of setting out is less than that of 
artificial seeding and weeding. At the 
end of a few years the temporary nursery 
has exhausted the nutriment of the leaf 
mould, but meanwhile it has done its work 
in restocking the forest, so it is simply 
allowed to grow up in a left-over popu- 
lation of its own tree plants. This is the 
system par excellence for American use— 
just a little nursery out in a corner of the 
woods where the soil is good and the ex- 
posure northeasterly. 

But let the good Baron tell us how they 
make them at Colditz :—“‘While it is gener- 
ally conceded that to reforest one hectare 


(2% acres) of forest, 33 square meters 


(35 square yards) of pepiniere are neces- 
sary; often it has been experienced that 
this proportion is insufficient. This hap- 


pens when one wishes to raise plants very 
robust and of a big spread of roots, when 
the narrow spacing is not enough; also 
when the quality of the seeds is high in 
per cent of infertile grains. We advise, 
even at the risk of having a few thousand 
plants in excess, to enlarge the proportion 
to 45 square meters per fectare. 

It is a good idea to divide the pepiniere 
into numerous small parcels scattered 
through the entire forest. In the general 
run of the soil we select the best obtain- 
able, that is to say fresh, loose, permeable, 
presenting a thick couch -of dead mould 
over a reasonably fertile subsoil. It is not 
easy to fulfill these conditions but we 
earnestly beg our brother foresters to 
give this selection all the care possible; 
otherwise they will never succeed in pro- 
ducing strong, healthy plants with the de- 
sired formation of roots. [The Baron 
means here that you thus avoid the plant 
striking down a long pivot root impos- 
sible to pull up.] We have already said 
that we have no admiration for plants 
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raised, so to speak, under hothouse condi- 
tions. We submit that in Saxony most 
of our plantations are in a mountainous 
country, under a sky inclement and 
stormy, and for this reason we locate our 
pepinieres in similar weather conditions. 
The forester should limit his location as 
regards damage from _ meteorological 
causes to an emplacement only reasonably 
protected, even though he may have to 
wait three years for the plants to acquire 
dimensions reached in two years in 
milder climates. 

“As regards the preparation of the soil 
of the pepiniere. The growth of weeds 
ceases habitually in the month of October, 
and it is then that we choose by prefer- 
ence to clear the spaces destined for our 
pepinieres. We scythe down over the 
space the weeds and brush, and give it a 
light cultivation to about the depth of a 
spade. Having carefully picked out 
stones and roots, and knocked the rich 
earth from roots of weeds and grass we 
level off the plot as much as possible. We 
then collect in piles all the brush, weeds 
and roots and burn them here and there 
over the plot. The ashes of these are 
scattered broadcast and raked into the 
soil. Finally we surround the plot with 
a trench 2 feet deep with straight sides to 
keep out small rodents, mice, etc. At the 
return of spring, when the last frosts are 
no longer to be feared, we give the plot 
a light culture with the rake and then 
proceed with the layout of the beds and 
walks. 

“We lay out the plant beds in long nar- 
row five-foot-wide ribbons, running East 
and West across the pepiniere. The seed- 
ing grooves are next creased in the soft 
earth by means of ‘Bavarian planks.’ 
These are simply 5-foot planks (of the 
cross section shown in the drawing) 
which are laid across the bed alternately, 
and one simply has to walk on it to ob- 
tain two double grooves 7 centimeters 
(3 inches) wide, spaced I9 centimeters 
(8 inches). For large pepinieres we use a 
harrow of which the teeth are the proper 
width to cut suitable seeding grooves and 
run it lengthwise of the beds. 

As to the quantity of seeds required—- 
for spruce we find half a pound of good 
seeds enough for 19 square meters (21 
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square yards of pepiniere). If we have 
reason to fear that the per cent of non- 
germinative seeds will be high, we in- 
crease the quantity by three-eighths to 
one-half pound. For sylvester pine .we 
use practically the same amount of seed, 
as we find that to avoid the roussi, a fun- 
gous disease which attacks the young pines 
in the second year, it is necessary to mix 
the spruce and sylvester pine in the pro- 
portions seven-eighths spruce to one-eighth 
pine. We do not advise the culture of fir 
in temporary pepinieres at all, as, to give 
the young plants the thick mat of roots 
they should have, it is necessary to trans- 
plant and clip the pivot root, and this 
should only be done in large permanent 
pepinieres.” 

Right here it may be well to give the 
French tables of M. Boppe (“Les Forets,” 
Balliere, Paris) on the quantity of seeds 
required per 1,000 meters -(3.300 running 
feet) of rows of plants in the pepiniere, 
the spacing being enough to insure sound, 
healthy plants at the end of two years 
under medium conditions of soil and cli- 
mate. 


Pounds of seed per 3,300 running feet of rows. 
(Wings removed) 


13-15 Ibs. spruce 66-70 Ibs. fir 

11-13 ‘* sylvester pine 66 ** ash 

15-17 ‘* larch 66 ‘* maple 
17-19 ‘* Austrian pine 27 “* Horn-beam 


Beechnuts are seeded very open spac- 
ing, using 60 quarts of nuts per 1,000 
square feet of pepiniere, the rows being 
spaced 8 inches. As for oak, about 90 
quarts are used for the Quercus Robur of 
Europe per 1,000 square feet of pepiniere, 
but our own species vary so much that 
these figures will require some modifica- 
tion. I should say that they would run 
about 100 quarts for white oak, 120 for 
red and black, and 70 quarts for pin oak 
and swamp white oak. 

As to how deep the seed, this requires 
the exercise of some judgment as to what 
kind of a spring it will be. The reason 
for Northeast and East exposure for the 
pepiniere is to avoid too early coming up 
of the young trees, and they should also 
be planted several inches deep so as to 
further retard their growth if late frosts 
are expected. Otherwise the old rule-of- 
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thumb, “plant the depth of the seed below 
the soil” will do for acorns, beechnuts, 
etc., and for the resinous and wing- 
seeded trees the bottom of the crease of 
the Bavarian plank with soil raked over 
is plenty. The spring is the best time to 
sow seeds for all species. After the 15th 
of March one should use all clear fine 
days for seeding as there is no time to 
lose, since, not only in the pepiniere but 
throughout the forest, work accumulates 
as the season advances. To avoid the 
seeds being dug up and eaten by crows, 
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TWO-YEAR PINE AND OAK 
Right-hand plants are transplanted and pivot cut 


squirrels, etc., they can be coated with 
tar and kerosene. M. Neuville, of the 
Forestry School of Neubourg gives the 
following recipe: I part petrol (kero- 
sene) to 15 parts boiling water and one 
of tar. Add first tar, agitate, and then 
add petrol. Three quarts sufficient for 
50 quarts of seeds. 

As soon as the planting is over Baron 
Menteuffel’s method is to cover the rows 
with sods of moss which serve to keep in 
the moisture in the soil. When the young 
shoots pierce the soil the moss sods are 
set in between the rows where they not 
only keep the soil moist but also discour- 
age the weed population from starting 
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up. The method has the disadvantage of 
the sods themselves taking the dew which 
would otherwise condense on the soil, 
and of attracting a crowd of harmful in- 
sects, besides which large quantities of 
moss are not easy to get except in slatey 
soils with plenty of evergreens, such as 
the spruce forests of Saxony. The 
French use a deep couch of damp leaves 
which are filled in between the rows as 
soon as the young trees are well defined, 
and dead branches are then thrown on 
the leaves to prevent blowing away. 

The principal enemy of the pepinieres 
is too much sun. If there is no border of 
mature trees to the south a wall of dead 
evergreens will answer, and the south 
and west borders of many permanent 
pepinieres are often planted with willow 
or poplar. Sometimes lima beans are 
planted along the edges of the beds to 
give shade. All the shade species — 
beech, fir, oaks—should have some sort of 
a low frame over the beds so that on 
very hot days a protection can be rigged 
up giving them shade. In the large per- 
manent nurseries this is obtained by rolls 
of straw or bamboo, which can be spread 
as a screen. 

Some species, particularly fir, require 
transplanting at the end of the first year 
and at the same time the pivot root is cut. 
All young trees naturally shoot down a 
pivot, not particularly for nourishment, 
as the best of that is in the leaf mould 
near the surface, but as a protective 
measure against being puiled up or beaten 
down by weather accidents. The young 
fir will get down a root twelve times as 
long as its entire stalk above ground, and 
it cannot be pulled up without killing the 
plant. But if the pivot is cut and the 
plants set out at double spacing, the gain 
in vigor and spread of roots is more than 
quadrupled. Our illustration shows on 
the left a sylvester pine of two years as 
sown in the bed and another of two years 
transplanted and with its pivot cut. The 
first is slender, thin, poorly rooted, with 
pale thin needles. The second is robust, 
healthy, with numerous roots and long 
dark needles. The contrast is even more 
marked in the case of the two peduncle 
oaks, both from the same quality of seed, 
both two years old, the second having 
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been transplanted and its pivot trimmed 
at the end of the first year. The same 
effect on the spruce is shown in the line 
cuts. This work can be done quicker and 
cheaper in the pepiniere than anywhere 
else, and, as you gain several years in the 
growth of the plant, space and time 
should be allowed for it. 

Finally as to seeds. The success of the 
pepiniere depends on the quality of its 
seeds. As in breeding animals the best 
results are obtained from healthy and vig- 
orous parentage, so with forest trees one 
should never collect seeds except from 
large, dominant trees under the period 
when old age begins. Of these a large 
proportion will be infertile, as all the 
first fall of acorns is apt to be wormy, 
and among the conifers the seeds at the 
tip and base of the cone are almost sure 
to be defective. The per cent of germin- 
ative seeds will run from 35 per cent with 
alders up to 75 per cent with the sylvester 
pine. The acorns of the oaks ripen and 
fall during October. They should be col- 
lected at the moment of greatest fall and 
only the largest and heaviest taken. The 
three-cornered beechnut falls at the 
same time. Buy or collect by weight. A 
tiny black spot in the base and a light nut 
indicates that a worm has been there be- 
fore you. The wing-seeded samara of 
the ashes, maples and box-elders ripen in 
autumn and the maple seeds can be col- 
lected after the fall of leaves. Those of 
the ash and elder hang on through the 
winter, but a climb up the tree will result 
in quarts of them as the samara hang in 
thick clusters. The samara of the elms 
ripen in May and June. They germinate 
soon after their fall and have a heavy 
per cent of infertiles. The concluding 
table gives the data of seeding very com- 
pletely and succinctly. 

One occasionally hears it urged that 
the cheapest way to obtain young plants 
is to take the natural seedlings from the 
forest itself. Aside from the fact that 


the forest shade is too dense for young 
trees to start except where there is a hole 
to let in the sun, the natural plant is too 
thin, too lacking in roots, too meagre 
from its struggle with adverse conditions 
to fight against weeds and vines in a new 
And, except where young 
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plants have been provided for by seeding 
cuts which let in the sun and germinate 
a whole crop of acorns or conifers, the 
natural forest plants are few and far be- 
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| LENGTH OF =” eS 

SPECIES | cermination | °%2 See 

ze | 32* 

Alder. ...+.-:- 5-6 weeks / 30 325 
eee oe 45 | 90 
Horn-beam..... 2nd yr. after | a 
Chestnut. ..... 3-6 weeks 50 500 
Oak (Robur)...| 4-6 ‘ 70 575 
Spruce ......... 46 ‘ 70 530 
Maple ........ 46 ‘“ 70 130 
ee ee 4-6 60 170 
Beech 3-4 60 415 
Larch 7 eas | 50 480 
RRS ee — ™ “a 45 
Sylvester Pine ..| 3-6 ‘ 75 500 
Black Pine..... 15 days 75 520 
Maritime Pine..| 15 “* 75 590 
Pine Cembro...} Slow irregular 55 520 
TEAR Ree 3-6 weeks 60 250 
eee Often 2nd year | 60 250 





NOTE: Litre=1.057 quarts; Hectolitre=2.84 bushels; Kilogramme—1000 grammes™2.2 pounds. 
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tween compared to the thousands in the 
pepiniere, and the expense of seeding 
them is far greater than the labor of 
planting a pepiniere. 





QUANTITY TO SEED ONE HECTARE 
(21-2 ACRES’ OF STANDARD FOREST 








SOWN FULL 
; Kilo- Sown in Rows Sown in Drills 
Hectolitres | srammes 


6 15-20 15 kg. 15 kg. 
4 30-40 \ ee a. 
6 60-70 4hl. 4 hl. 
8 | 300-500 a es 
8-12 4-600 oe 35." 
17 9 6 kg. 4 kg. 
3 40-45 2 hi. 1.5 hi. 
2.5-3 40-5) Ss 1.5 “ 
68 250-30) 
6 30 20 kg. 5-12 kg. 
6 20 Ti 5-12 ** 
-16 8-10 ae - Ake 
-20 12 a . en 
-20 | 12 a a 
-20 | 10 6 ee 
3-4 75-80 15 ies 
3-4 75-80 15 12 ° 


While this table is for 


seeding a new forest, it gives many data useful in pepiniere work and the seed quantities are approximately correct for one-tenth 


hectare or 10,000 square feet of pepiniere. 


As the operation of transplanting is usu- 
ally desirable according to the fundamen- 
tal rule that any and all trees from their 
earliest infancy thrive better when not 
too crowded, a final paragraph devoted to 
the subject should not be omitted. Both 
the French and the Germans use a trans- 
planting rule or “jig,” as we would call it, 
which is nothing more than a five-foot 
stick provided with regular notches 
spaced three, four or five inches, ac- 
cording to the leafage of the plant, say 
three inches for spruces to five inches for 
oaks. In this the young one-year plants 
from the seed beds are laid one to each 
notch and a narrow strip laid across their 
little trunks holds them all in place while 
they are set in the transplanting trenches 
and a second worker covers in the. rich 
mould around their roots. Be careful not 
to get the top of the roots too far below 
the surface as this will simply force the 


plant to send out a second set of roots 
just as near the surface as it can get, as 
that is where the heat of the sun and the 
nutritious vapors are. 

To get out the young trees for trans- 
planting they should never be pulled up 
by hand but rather a deep trough is dug 
alongside the rows the full depth of the 
roots and the plants shoved into the 
trough by a spade or flattened fork behind 
the rows. Unless the pivot is to be cut, as 
with the firs and deciduous plants, they 
are then put into the transplanting jig 
with all the soil in their roots that will 
stick. The quicker the operation of trans- 
planting, the better, and if the pivot is cut, 
do it with a sharp knife and without dis- 
turbing the ramifying roots any more 
than is necessary. 

Next article of this series: “Reforesta- 
tion of Waste and Burnt-Over Forest 
Lands.” 














WITH THE SALMON AND CARIBOU OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


A TRAMP-CAMP UP EAST RIVER WHERE NOT A FEW SALMON WERE COL- 
LECTED — AND THEN TO LONG RANGE MOUNTAINS AFTER CARIBOU 


BY WM. ARTHUR BABSON 


PART I 


THE SALMON POOL 


T last we had 
reached our river! 
The roar of rap- 
ids could now be 
heard above the 
breakers and we 
could see right 
ahead a white line 
of foam gleaming 
against the dark 
background of 
spruce. It was the 
spot where our river tumbled into the sea. 
Laden to the gunwales with duffle, our 
old leaky dory groaned in every rotten 
joint as Will and George put extra steam 
on the cars for the last half mile. There, 
on shore, stood Jimmy Giels and his six 
“husky” dogs, all joining in a discordant 
chorus of welcome. Jimmy is a mite of 
a man, red-haired, huge-voiced, warm- 
hearted, and possessed of a pair of boots 
which I believe to be original seven- 
leaguers themselves. He lives alone by 
the river at the head of a big bay in north- 
ern Newfoundland, where he has learned 
the salmon’s haunts and every twist and 
rapid in the tortuous stream which, find- 
ing its sources away back among the 
northern hills, discharges into the sea at 
his very doorstep. “Ye’ve got a right 
smart outfit there,” remarked the little 
man as we piled bags of clothing, pro- 
visions and other paraphernalia on the 
beach; “but I’ve fixed it fer ye—look 
yere.” Leading me over to the wood- 








shed, he pointed out with infinite pride a 
shining in 


miniature dory new paint. 





“What d’ye think of ’er?” he asked tri- 
umphantly, slapping me on the back; 
“that’s better’n packin’. Took me a whole 
week to build, too, an some of my hay 
spiled on account of ’er.” He paused in 
expectation, looking at me a little rue- 
fully. ‘Well, James,’ I replied, “we'll 
make it right, but will she cross the shal- 
lows?” Jimmy looked at me severely, the 
picture of injured dignity, and after as- 
suring me that she would pass every “rip 
and stiddy,” we went in to supper. 

Before proceeding further with what 
later proved to be the “tragedy of the 
boat,” the reader should understand the 
conditions surrounding a combined trip 
for salmon and caribou up one of the 
shallower Newfoundland rivers. The cari- 
bou of the great northern peninsula 
stretching from Bay of Islands to Belle 
Isle, work backward in summer to the 
seclusion of the Long Range Mountains, 
the great watershed and backbone of the 
peninsula. The salmon are also well up 
from the coast by August (we arrived on 
the 27th) and on a rarely visited stream 
one cannot tell without actually following 
its course exactly where to find them in 
numbers, whether five or ten or twenty- 
five miles from salt water; so much de- 
pends on the condition of the pools and 
the amount of rainfall earlier in the sea- 
son. By packing in across country and 
striking the head waters of a stream, the 
fisherman may be disappointed to discover 
that only a few scattered fish have ar- 
rived, while the rest are far below him. 
Furthermore, many of the Newfoundland 
water courses drain numerous lakes 
where, of course, salmon will not take the 
fly. There were no ponds nor large tribu- 














“FOR TWO DAYS WE PUSHED ON UPSTREAM” 


taries along our chosen river, and a great 
fall some thirty miles from the coast made 
a barrier which the fish could not pass. 
Somewhere along that winding silvery 
thread we expected to find them, but 
where no one in the party could tell. My 
friend, G was making his first trip 
to the island, while the men, Will and 
George Allen, of Bay of Islands, although 
splendid fellows either in camp or on 
the trail, were not familiar with this 
part of the country. I had once fished 
the lower pools of our stream but knew 
nothing of its upper reaches. Believing it 
two swift and shallow to ascend in boats, 
I had written Giels earlier in the season 
to go up the coast to a settlement and 
there engage two extra men to assist in 
packing up that thirty-mile stretch. But 
Jimmy is a great planner himself and had 
it all figured out that the little boat with 
a tow line would save us all some hard 
work. 

Early next morning we launched her, 
loaded from stem to stern with duffle. 
“Don’t she go beautiful!” shouted James 
as Will led her along with a tow line 





through the first pool. “Saved ye two 
men’s wages, all right.” Yes, in truth, he 
had. How thoughtful to build the boat! 
3esides, was it not fine to escape those 
galling pack straps and tump lines over 
a long trail? So at the first bend we all 
turned impelled by a_feeling of gratitude 
and gave the little man a rousing fare- 
well cheer. He doffed his cap in answer, 
but for greater impressiveness suddenly 
pulled off his shirt, and, jumping on a 
rock waved it frantically until we were 
out of sight. For a mile everything went 
beautifully. Here and there a gentle tug 
on the line or a push with the setting pole 
guided our craft in and out among bould- 
ers and through the winding channels be- 
tween pools. But suddenly our stream 
changed, instead of rippling wavelets rac- 
ing along, we beheld in utter dismay 
stretching out ahead only a vast field of 
stones, with just a little water trickling 
between. Every one now took hold and 
by dint of hauling, lifting and sometimes 
carrying her bodily, we made just one 
more mile before pitching camp. “Well, 
I’m plum done up,” muttered Will, wiping 
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“THE SALMON HAD ALL COLLECTED IN THAT 
ONE POOL” 


the perspiration and black flies from his 
shining face as he gazed steadily at the 
boat. “Yes, plum done up, and ye’ve 
done it. We've drug ye half o’ mile and 
toted ye half o’ mile and cussed ye a 
mile, and now we'll be shut o’ ye.” We 
all felt the same way, and, thereupon, 
after a council around the camp fire, de- 
cided to abandon her for the packs. That 
night as I lay on the balsam boughs look- 
ing upward at the stars, I beheld visions 
of the morrow, of those packs loaded with 
some three hundred pounds of provisions 
and outfit—and I thought, sadly, too, of 
the two extra packers that might have 
been. Just two miles away I could hear 
the sound of an axe. It was Jimmy chop- 
ping wood. We all felt too sick about 
the subject to say much, but as I fell 
asleep I could hear Will muttering in his 
blanket. 








For two days we pushed on upstream 
constantly crossing from point to point as 
the river turned, generally wading to 
escape an almost impenetrable tangle of 
alder and spruce along the banks, passing 
many shallow stretches, many beautiful 
pools, some swift and sunlit, others deep 
and still, like little lakes among the rocks. 
Time and again we stopped to try a few 
casts or peer down into the depths from 
some big boulder searching in vain for 
those elusive salmon. Once a fish struck 
my fly with a great splash. It gave me 
a spasm of heart disease, but only for a 
moment, for those short jerky pulls told 
plainly enough that it was only a big 
‘ea trout after all. At last we entered 
a labyrinth of wooded islands where the 
stream divided into many channels. It 
seemel interminable wading across, zig- 
zagging from point to point or plunging 
blindly through the alders to escape a 
sudden turn. And yet the river still con- 
tinued swift, turbulent, monotonous—not 
a single resting place for a tired fish. 
Late that afternoon we again came to a 
lone pool. As I looked out at those dark 
eddies, bubbling up like cauldrons, circling 
round and round with the white water 
churning above and sunlit riples gently 
lapping the shallows below, I wondered 
if we had come a thousand miles in vain. 
Were the salmon there and would they 
rise? Knowing little of this river we had 
nevertheless pinned our faith to it, and 
now, would it fail? Wading out waist- 
deep once again I peered down into those 
bright waters. What a thrill of satisfac- 
tion shot through me at the sight. At 
last, we had reached the salmon! There 
they were in a great school lying in the 
current just below the swift water, little 
three-pound grilse and great heavy 
“spawners,” side by side, head to tail and 
every nose pointing upstream. What a 
wonderfully powerful instinct 1t must be 
that drives the salmon past so many dan- 
gers up such hazardous pathway—past the 
hungry seals of the harbor, past the perils 
of the nets, past danger of waterfall and 
shoal alike, of flood and drought, seeking 
always the purest water at the far-off 
river sources. “Look!” exclaimed George, 
pointing down the pool. We turned to 
see a silvery fish leap into the air and 


Field and Stream 
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fall back with a great splash. Another and 
still another jumped. It made truly an in- 
spiring sight dear. to the heart of an 
angler—to watch for a moment before 
making a cast, those shining scales flash- 
ing against the green forest background, 
and to hear the splash of their broad 
tails above the rapids, Hastily looping a 
small Jock Scott to the leader, I cast out 
just where the big eddies boiled. As the 
fly floated downstream and was slowly 
drawn across current, a fish took it with 
a surge from below. I felt the steady 
strain and knew it was fast. A moment 
later away it went downstream in a suc- 
cession of mad leaps. After taking about 
fifty yards of line my fish turned and 
worked slowly backward against the cur- 
rent; “jigging” constantly and _ boring 
head downward among the stones, it 
passed right by me and up in the swift 
water. There is nothing more trying to 
the angler’s' nerves than~-those quick, 
strong tugs of a “jigging” salmon. Fight- 
ing against the strain of both rod and 
current, the fis could not last long and 
in about ten minutes its tail flapped weakly 
on the surface. So I drew it into a little 
bay where G—— drove in the gaff. There 
it hung limp and lifeless from the hook— 
the first salmon of the season—a female 
of ten pounds—not fresh run but still quite 
bright for an August fish. After allowing 
the pool “to rest,” G now waded in 
and after several short rises, hooked and 
finally killed another of about the same 
size. My friend was not using regular 
salmon tackle but a medium weigit trout 
rod entirely too light for effective work. 
A full forty minutes elapsed before his 
fish came to gaff and it was nearly dark 
when I again cast out. While waiting 
I had been watching a curious spectacle 
in the calm water at the lower end of 
the pool—a constant procession of little 
waves kept shooting across the surface 
from one side to the other following each 
other in rapid succession. Sometimes two 
of these swiftly-moving swells approaching 
from opposite directions would meet with 
a splash causing a myriad of little ripples 
to radiate over the glassy surface. The 
fish were evidently swimming about rest- 
lessly, pursuing each other in anger or 
frolic. I cast a little Jock Scott well 
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down into the calm water hardly expecting 
a rise, for salmon are loathe to strike ex- 
cept in a current. But at the third or 
fourth try as the fly slowly floated away, 
one of those swells suddenly starting from 
the shadow of a big rock, swept onward 
toward the lure, enveloped it and a fish 
sucked it in from below. He never showed 
fin or scale but started away downstream 
with a great rush. I tried to check him, 
but no use, right on he went out of the 
pool and down into the rapids racing be- 
low. My taut line cut the water like a 
knife. What a monster he must be! 
Shouting to bring the gaff, I rushed madly 
after him, slipping, stumbling and falling 
over the slippery boulders. I felt the sole 
of my boot tear off as it jammed between 
two rocks. Aided now by the rapids he 
went like a race horse. Will was behind 
shouting words of encouragement; but my 
line was almost out, only four or five turns 
left on the reel. It was a heartbreaking 
race in the water, but taking advantage 
of a sandy bar I gradually gained and was 
at last able to reel in a few yards. Sud- 
cenly the line slacked the strain ceased. 




















“WHERE G—— DROVE IN THE GAFF” 























“THAT GALLANT DASH WAS HIS LAST” 


Was he off? With a sickening sensation good stopping’places. It seemed as though 
I started to reel in—but no, he was still the salmon had all collected there in that 
on, resting in the back eddy behind a_ one pool, before making their final dash 
boulder. Quickly I got below him. Will, to the far-off spawning grounds at the 
gaff in hand, waded out. “Look out, he'll falls. Contrary to all angling traditions, 
be off again,” I cried anxiously, not relish- evening fishing proved inferior to the 
ing the prospect of another sprint down- ,morning hours between nine and twelve. 
stream. “But he’s done already, sir, see On some evenings, under apparently per- 
that white belly and tail.” Sure enough fect conditions, not a single fish could 
there were the infallibe signs; he lay on _ be induced to rise, while during others we 
the surface quite played out. That gal- caught them at will. Often I would fail 
lant dash was his last. “Not so big to get a rise after breakfast, but an hour 
either,” said Will, holding him up, “but later two or three would come up together 
what a fighter!” This fish proved to have at the very first cast, while in the early 
been stolen, my hook catching just below morning before breakfast, nothing would 
the tail around the base of which the induce them to take the fly. These facts 
leader had wound in a half hitch. It is merely illustrate the way of salmon in 
not unusual to hook a salmon foul, and the pool, their mysterious moods and 
when it happens, one may always expect strange fancies. Although their real pur- 
a hard fight. pose in taking a fly has been a subject of 
We camped for a week by this pool, dispute among anglers and is merely a 
fishing it only morning and evening so as_ matter of conjecture after all, still I am 
not to tire the water. With the excep- more than ever convinced that it is not for 
tion of four or five that we took some purpose of food, but in anger or frolic. 
distance below camp, the lower river Altogether we landed about twenty-five 
seemed singularly devoid of fish while with a few grilse, most of which were 
above there were none at all, the stream turned back to liberty as they could not be 
being too broad and shallow to afford used. The standard flies, Silver Doctor 
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and Jock Scott, were the most killing 
lures, although in justice to other patterns, 
I must say that the former were more 
frequently tried. On one occasion I took 
a fish on a large Royal Coachman which 
had refused everything else in the book. 

A rather general opinion among anglers 
credits the salmon with a certain loginess 
and indifference in rising after a sojourn 
of a few weeks in fresh water. Hence 
I was surprised to note the eagerness with 
which they took the fly and their game 
qualities when hooked. They all displayed 
great activity and little disposition to sulk. 
One that we landed jumped clear of the 
water twelve times, a record which I 
have yet to see a fresh run fish surpass. 
My experience has been that salmon rise 
best after arriving at a pool on their 
journey, be the season early or late. It 
is possible that many of the fish in our 
pool were new arrivals from below, as 


‘heavy rains had preceded us. 


It was now the 9th of September, high 
time to be leaving for the distant blue 


hills and the caribou country. So with 
some regrets we left our pool among the 
islands to resumé that monotonous jour- 
ney to the Falls. Nobody knew exactly 
how far away those elusive Falls might be 
—George felt confident they were at least 
twenty miles further in, and my heart 
sank when he offered one pound of “bac- 
cy” with no takers to back his opinion. 
Will allowed that we might arrive there 
by dark. While both G—— and I, with 
shoulders still lame from that memorable 
journey upstream, knew that the very 
river sources themselves must be close at 
hand. Will was right. Late in the after- 
noon a welcome sound, like muffled thun- 
der, caught our ears, growing constantly 
louder and louder past every bend, till at 
last, just at sunset, a great white wall of 
falling water suddenly gleamed among the 
foliage ahead. It was the Falls—majestic, 
superb—shrouded in shifting clouds of 
mist, falling a hundred feet between rocky 
walls; and there, hovering in the spray, 
we beheld a rainbow. 


(To be continued) 





TO AN INDIAN MAID 


STOKELY S. FISHER 


O Singing Bird, deep in your eyes 
The witch-light of the woodland lies 


Undimmed by books! 


What memories cling 


Of free tepee and dancing ring, _ 
With what strange wisdom you are wise! 


What wild, alluring visions rise, 
Your homing gaze on Western skies; 
How restless is the folded wing, 
O Singing Bird! 


What can we give that satisfies, 


Sweet heiress of a time that dies,— 
Orphan remembering mothering 

Of the dead Mother Age ?—Somethixg 
We miss, too, lost with old —_ 


O Singing 


ird! 
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THE CARE OF THE MOTOR BOAT 


IN WHICH CAPT. JOHN HOLDS THE DECK ON THE SUBJECT 
OF MOTOR BOAT OUTFITTING AND PUTS A CRIMP IN 
THE READER’S MEMORY AS REGARDS NAVIGATION RULES 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN CHADWICK 


PART IV 

FITTIN’S 
meee; OUSE my swash- 
| buckets, but 
there’s a lot of 
fittin’s about a 
boat!” You won’t 
say this, you'll 
groan it, before 
they’re all 
bought; and most 
of them have to 
be before she 
ever leaves the 
dock. Otherwise, 
next time you're 
down Quarantine 
way you're liable to run afoul of a fast 
launch with a queer flag full of vertical 
red and white stripes, and before you can 
manage to disappear she'll give you the 
four toots, which signal you will do well 
to obey, for it says: “Heave to! We’re 
coming alongside to take out your works 
and see what makes you act so. This 
means YOU!” Presently two leathery 
officials in navy blue come over the side 
and begin to look around. “Let’s see ye’re 
running lights? Hev ye got any?” 

“Er,—no; but we’ve a cook for’d with 
one flaming red nose and two green eyes. 
Wouldn’t he do for a combination head- 
light if we stand him up in the bow and 
let him shut his port eye——” 

“One hundred, please. Got any life- 
preservers ?” 

“Stacks of it—in the ice-box; it’s all 
yours od 

The inspector shakes his head and tries 
your whistle. “One-second squeak,” he 
mutters. “Got a fog horn?” 

“Sure thing! Jim, here, can heller like 
an Alabama coon when he——” 














“One hundred bucks——” 

“What! !” 

“T said ‘One hundred dollars’ fine!’ 
young man, for being at large without 
side lights, life-preservers, a fog horn, and 
I don’t know what all besides.” 

(Long, panic-stricken pause.) 

“Here, officer—take my boat. She’s all 
I have in the world (sob), and ten dollars 
couldn’t buy her. r 

Oh, it’s harrowing, but it’s much safer, 
to have all the fittin’s the law requires, 
besides a whole lot that the far sterner 
laws of the Sea insist upon—with your 
life as the penalty of being without them. 
It’s the most joyful thing in the world to 
be minus a compass in a thick fog, out of 
sight of land; it’s screamingly funny to 
have a canary-bird’s-claw anchor, with a 
roaring reef under your lee; it’s the 
height of hilarity to be under way in a 
nor’easter with no oil-skins and a four- 
hour watch ahead— but one has to be 
pretty well soused to enjoy these deficien- 
cies, for all that. The principal trouble 
with fittin’s is——-your pocket-book. 

By the time the boat is built or bought, 
you're busted; so you venture out, like a 
shirt without a tail, shy a raft of com- 
modities that you'll get nabbed for not 
having, or else the Sea will want to know 
where they are in that curiously urgent 
way the Sea has of reminding you that 
your boat is ill-found. 

First, the anchor. I shouldn’t advise 
anything less than 144 pounds per foot of 
length of your boat, and 2 pounds, if she 
has high sides with extension trunk cabin. 
Such a boat will usually gambol all around 
the anchor—playful to look at, but nerv- 
ous business for the owner unless be 
knows the bower hook is big enough. 
If you are over 35 feet you need at least a 
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70-pound sheet anchor and a 50-pound 
stream anchor, the latter for ordinary 
cruising, as it is easy to heave, and the 
former for business purposes, when the 
real goods are blowing. And be sure you 
get a forged wrought iron anchor, not a 
malleable one; that is, for the regulation 
fluke-and-stock anchor. The stockless va- 
riety with swinging blades are of cast 
steel, but this pickled herring doesn’t care 
for them, preferring the old-fashioned 
hook that was good enough for Noah and 
Nelson and all those other primitive navi- 
gators. The forged anchor is easily rec- 
ognized by the hammer marks where the 
shank joins the crown and by the clean 
appearance of the flukes. If she is suspi- 
ciously smooth along the crown and the 
edges of the flukes are a little ragged and 
fringy, she’s a malleable, and old Nep will 
grin up his sleeve to see you buy her. I 
once rode out a bird of a nor’easter on a 
malleable anchor and it got the hook so 
deep in the sand that nothing but the en- 
gine would pull it up. When she came 
up on the bill-board the shank was trying 
to bite the ear of the port fluke, so bent 
was it, and, on attempting to straighten it, 
it parted just under the crown at the first 
tap of the blacksmith’s sledge. As we had 
had a neat, rocky shore under our lee all 
night this scribe would have been by now 
playing jewsharps to the mermaids if that 
shank had parted down there in the sand. 
And don’t forget to make fast the cotter- 
pin which holds the anchor stock in place 
when set. It wants a neat piece of galvan- 
ized chain closed around the stock so that 
the cotter will not plunk overboard the 
first time you take it out to fold in the 
stock of the anchor. 

Attached to the anchor is—rope. Have 
a chain if you prefer, but good manila for 
mine. Nothing less than 2%4-inch for any 
boat from 18 to 40 feet, and chain for the 
sheet anchor of the latter size. Secure it 
to the anchor ring with a fisherman’s bend, 
which is simply two turns around the ring, 
across in front of the standing part of the 
rope, and under inside the turns around 
the ring. Pull taut and seize the end to 
the standing part with a bit of marlin. 
You will need not less than 150 feet of 
anchor cable, as you may have to anchor 
in a 30-foot channel with a six-knot tide 


some day, and your scope should never be 
less than five times the depth. Then you 
want a stout’ 34-inch eyebolt in the an- 
chor post or windlass head to bend the 
bitter end of the cable to. If she once 
starts to go, nothing but that eyebolt will 
save the rope and anchor for you, for if 
you dare touch it you'll go overboard like 
a skyrocket . A little windlass is necessary 
for any anchor over 75 pounds, but the 
usual 40-60-pound anchor can be hoisted 
on deck by hand, and, to break it out, sim- 
ply snub up short and start the engine, 
tripping the anchor, whereat you can easily 
gather it in. The cost of a good anchor is 
about twelve cents a pound. 

Both for’d and astern you need chocks 
for the anchor cable. I used to get these 
in polished brass, being young and flip- 
pant in those days, but now, galvanized 
iron is plenty good enough, with a peren- 
nial coat of paint. The polished brass 
chock is too much workful to keep looking 
like anything. These chocks will cost you 
about $4 for bow and stern sets in polished 
brass. Before leaving the subject of an- 
chors in general. I want to put in a word 
for the sea anchor. Some day you may 
need it; off soundings. Be sure that there 
is something in your boat like a grating, 
a stern sheet or what-not, that can be 
rigged as a sea-anchor in emergency. 
Make a bridle, attaching to three corners 
of this invention and weight one of the 
corners so it will float upright, while the 
bridle drags it vertically, broadside to, in 
the water. Bend the anchor cable to this 
bridle and get her over if the weather is 
thickening to wind’ard and the motor 
promises to be in for a three-hour balk. 
It will keep her head to the seas; and it 
may save something worse than an ugly 
rolling. 

The next “fittin’s” to look to are the 
running lights. The old rules used to 
taboo the combination light. Even a green- 
eyed citizen, with a red nose was disal- 
lowed, but now motor boats under 26 feet 
overall may carry them, provided that the 
former white light that used to be in the 
middle of the combination does not show. 
Boats of this size are also required to 
show a clear white light a foot higher than 
the green and red combination for’d, so 
that your boat must have a flag-pole socket 

















“IF TO STARBOARD RED APPEAR 
’TIS YOUR DUTY TO KEEP CLEAR” 


astern and a pole with halliards for the 
lantern by night, and presumably your en- 
sign by day. For motorboats from 26 up 
to 40 feet overall (deck measurement) 
four lights are required; green and red 
starboard and port side lights, in light 
screens, so fixed as to show the light from 
dead ahead to two points abaft the beam; 
a white light, placed as far for’d as possi- 
ble, throwing an unbroken light ten points 
on each side of the vessel (dead ahead to 
two points abaft the beam on either side) ; 
a white light aft to show all around the 
horizon. This is also your anchor light, 
which must be shown from sunset to sun- 
rise unless you happen to be an inner boat 
in an anchorage whose limits are already 
clearly lighted. If you get run down while 
at anchor you are liable for all damages 
to the other fellow, besides the Govern- 
ment fine. All these lanterns must have 
fresnel glass lenses, which are fluted, with 
prisms inside, so that the flame appears as 
a long, bright bar of light when looking at 
it from the water alongside. In the spit- 
kit class under 26 feet, plain glass is al- 
lowed, but it makes a poor, discouraging, 
dangerous light to carry. Screens for 
side lights of motorboats above 26 feet 
must be 18 inches long and above 60 feet, 
24 inches long. A set of fresnel glass 
lanterns in polished brass will cost you 
about $12 for the four. The screens are 
usually painted red and green inside, 
though the law does not expressly re- 
quire it. 


The running rules on which these laws 
are based have been made into rhymes by 
some forgotten poetical genius, and are 
well worth committing to memory, for it 
is impossible to get them wrong, once 
learned that way; the meter will not jibe 
if you attempt to get port and starboard 
mixed up. 


Rute I. 
Meeting steamers do not dread 
If you see three lights ahead. 
Green to green, or red to red, 
Perfect safety, go ahead! 


Pretty and soothing, isn’t it? Especially 
the third line. Rule II covers the only 
dangerous situations afloat, and so it has 
quite a poem: 


Rute II. 
If to starboard red appear, 
‘Tis your duty to keep clear; 
Port or starboard, back or stop her, 
Act as judgment says is proper. 
But if on your port is seen 
A vessel with a light of green 
There’s not so much for you to do, 
The green light must keep clear of you. 


The poet who wrote that was a genius. 
Take it apart, and I defy you to get any 
of it in wrong and yet come out all right 
at the judge’s stand. These two rules 
cover about the whole subject of maneuv- 
ering at night except when overtaking 
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“GREEN TO GREEN OR RED TO RED, 
PERFECT SAFETY, GO AHEAD” 


another craft, in which case you must 
keep clear of him. Sail boats carry no 
white light, wherefore keep clear a single 
red or green light as he has the right of 
way. Tugs carry two white lights hang- 
ing from the top of the flag pole for ordi- 
nary tows, three for tows 600 feet long 
or more. You can perceive by the above 
that “by their lights ye shall know them”— 
not only what the stranger is, but which 
way she is going. 

By day the rules of the road prescribe a 
corresponding set of navigation signals; 
wherefore you will find the law requiring 
you to possess in good working order: a 
whistle or blast of two seconds’ duration; 
a fog bell; and a fog horn. (They used 
to call for four seconds’ blast, but even 
the 18-inch hand-whistle would peter out 
in about three seconds unless blown by an 
expert.) As sold, you get the hand-pump 
in polished brass for $1.75 in the 12-inch 
length, and $3.50 in the 18-inch, with the 
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whistle stuck on an elbow at the bottom of 
the pump. This will not do, since the 
whistle has to be above the cabin roof to 
be both ornamental and useful; so the 
handiest place for the pump is to screw it 
to the cockpit floor just under the steering 
wheel with a brass %-inch riser, running 
up the cabin panel to the roof, on which is 
screwed the whistle. This sailorman has 
no use for a chime, for the reason that 
three small whistles use up a good deal 
more air than one larger one. One bright 
spirit of my acquaintance has an air cylin- 
der reservoir 2 feet long by 12 inches di- 
ameter, with a check valve on it, through 
which his pump fills the reservoir with 
compressed air. A very respectable deep- 
voiced tugboat whistle connects to the 
reservoir and every one gives him a wide 
berth in a fog, not guessing by the whis- 
tles that it only belongs to an 18-foot 
motorboat instead of an ocean-going tug. 
Yhe foghorn may be an ordinary tin fish- 
horn from 2 to 3 feet long. Don’t blow 
it under way in a fog, unless the whistle 
is rusty or out of whack, as the other 
boats will take you for a sail craft, and it 
isn’t fair to give wrong impressions at 
sea. Your fog bell may be 6 inches across 
the mouth for motorboats up to 40 feet, 
but the 8-inch bell in polished brass is 
only $1.85, so by all means get it, no 
matter how small your craft. You'll ap- 
preciate it some day in a thick fog. And 
den’t blow your horn and ring your bell 
at the same time, as Kipling makes his 
fishermen do in “Captains Courageous.” 
The two signals mean two different things 
and are sure to get you into trouble if 
you sound them at once. When under 
way at half speed in a fog blow a “pro- 
longed” blast (say, three seconds if the 
pump will let you) every minute. If an- 
chored, ring the bell for five seconds once 
every minute; not oftener, as that would 
tell the other fellow that there are two of 
you, but right on the dot, timing it with 
your watch. 

In navigating by day, one blast of your 
whistle means, “I’m turning to star- 
board,” or “Will pass you on your port.” 
Two blasts:—“I’m turning to port” or 
“Will pass you on your starboard.” Meet- 
ing obliquely, if you have the other fellow 
on your port you have the right of way. 
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He should then give one blast saying that 
he is turning to starboard and will pass 
you to port. You answer with a single 
blast showing that you understand. If he 
wishes to cross your bow he will give two 
blasts, meaning he will turn to port. If 
you assent, two blasts give him the per- 
mission; if not, do not attempt to cross- 
signal or contradict—blow four short 
toots and slow your motor until both of 
you come to some agreement. He should 
at once slow down on hearing your alarm 
signal. Most harbor tugs will cross your 
bows when you have the right of way 
and few of them ask your permission. 
They feel that “business is business” and 
you are out for pleasure, so it is not 
worth while getting stuffy about it. If 
in a dangerous predicament and you have 
reversed engines, give three blasts to let 
the other fellow know you have done so, 
and if you see any of his lights out at 
night give him the “double-two,” or two 
short blasts, a pause, and then two more. 
It is not merely a courtesy, it is your duty. 
And if you hear the double-two, don’t gape 
around like a man paralyzed, but look to 
both your screens, your bow light and 
stern lantern, at once. It may mean you. 

All boats are required to carry life pre- 
servers, two sets of the harbor rules, and 
means for putting out gasoline fires on 
boats over 65 feet. While the law regard- 
ing life preservers reads only for the hired 
launch, it worked backwards to the bona- 
fide owner, as every hired launch imme- 
diately became “the owner and_ his 
friends,” so that in many harbors the in- 
spectors were forced to require one life 
preserver to each person on all boats so 
as to reach the commercial launches. The 
sets of harbor rules are printed both in 
pamphlet form and as a framed docu- 
ment. For small boats up-to 40 feet the 
pamphlet form, kept in the chart drawer, 
will answer, but larger boats must frame 
and post up the harbor rules in some con- 
spicuous place in the chart room. As for 
a good gasolene extinguisher, you can get 
a dandy little tin squirt-gun specimen 
loaded with chemicals for a dollar or so and 
there is no excuse for being without one. 

So much for the legal “fittin’s”’—now 
for the equally important things that the 
Sea requires. First, good steering gear. 


There will come times when you will have 
to snake that boat around on her own tail 
with the seas driving you ashore and a 
rock-ribbed dock on either side of you; 
so don’t be niggardly about the size of 
the rudder. There is nothing more com- 
fortable to a sailorman than a ship quick 
to mind her helm, one that will go the 
limit as regards turning on her own heel 
when she has to. About one square foot 
of rudder to every ten feet of length of 
your motorboat isn’t a bad rule of thumb. 
Have a good stout shoe running out from 
the skeg to the heel of the rudder. The 
kind that are swung free look pretty, but 
you lose interest in them if someone backs 
the boat against a bunch of rocks and 
jams the rudder forthwith. The tiller 
rope is best of red cord with steel wire 
insertion, for boats up to 35 feet. Beyond 
this, chain or steel wire rope only. The 
red rope costs 6 to 8 cents a foot. Lead 
it through flat iron sheave blocks under 
the washboards, being sure that the 
sheaves are somewhat bigger than the 

















“IT’S MUCH SAFER TO HAVE ALL THE 
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rope and avoiding sharp bends out of the 
general plane of the sheaves. The steer 
wheel drum wants enough port and star- 
board turns of your rope on it to swing 
the rudder full each way without over- 
running the securing staple which anchors 
the rope on the drum. A good five-spoke 
polished. brass wheel large enough for 
any boat up to 35 feet can be had for 
$1.75. It has a brass shoe which carries 
the axle and drum, and this shoe should 
be bolted to some stout panel where it will 
not pull out, no matter if you put on 
strain enough to nearly part the steering 
rope. You will, you know, some one of 
these days; so you might as well be pre- 
pared for it. 

The steering wheel should go on the 
port side of the cockpit. To me the wheel 
invariably suggests a compass, as it has 
been many years since I have seen the 
one without the other just in front of it, 
in a stout binnacle, screwed to the deck. 
For motor boats the best rig, to my mind, 
is a permanent compass mounted on one 
of the aft panels inside of the cabin, with 
a pane of glass so that the skipper at the 
wheel outside can see it day and night by 
simply glancing through his binnacle pane. 
This is also the cheapest rig, and one 
which you can feel reasonably certain will 
stay well lighted and be protected from 
the weather, which the small brass binna- 
cle, with its dinky lamp, will not stay or 
be. Assuming that you elect to locate 
your compass in a permanent box on the 
aft port cabin panel, set the rhumb line 
true fore and aft and Screw the fixture in 
place just under the panel window pane. 
The rhumb line is a fixed black line which 
you will find inside the bowl of the com- 
pass and represents the fore and aft cen- 
ter-line of the ship with respect to the 
rotating compass card. By the rhumb line 
you lay your course in degrees and min- 
utes on the card as taken off your chart 
bearing. Simply keep your rhumb line on 
the point on the card which represents 
your bearing and you will “arrive.” 

In almost any cruise you will need a 
set of charts covering the various land- 
falls you will make, giving all buoys, 
lights, soundings, etc. By writing to the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey you can 
get a book giving all the charts for the 


Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf Coast lines. 
These are numbered and you order the 
ones you want from the diagram maps in 
the book. The charts cost about 50 cents 
apiece and are very complete and up to 
date. If your boat draws any water at 
all, do not attempt to go beyond the lim- 
its of your chart without picking up the 
course on another. We once tried that 
on a river showing only five miles back 
from the harbor chart. Fifteen years be- 
fore I had often navigated that river, so 
I followed the old bend regardless of the 
fact that many a large schooner was now 
sailing down some new channel cut 
through the marsh. I didn’t know where 
the new channel went, but I was sure of 
the bend, so I followed the familiar old 


course. Suddenly there was a crash for’d ° 


and our cruiser hurdled up into the air. 
Something solid drummed along our keel 
and out astern, and we found ourselves 
afloat in that new channel with our rud- 
der jammed fast. We had hurdled clear 
over a sheet piling breakwater, two feet 
below water at mean low tide, with our 
35-foot cruiser going ten knots an hour. 
A tap on the rudder with a machinist’s 
hammer freed it and we got under way 
again, but it was a ticklish business there- 
after without any chart! 

As stated before, the chart gives sound- 
ings at mean low tide, in fathoms in white 
waters and in feet in stippled shoals and 
shore beaches. Wherefore, in picking out 
your anchorings in a cruise be very sure 
to take the tide into account and allow at 
least four feet under your keel at dead 
low tide. This is because if any sea gets 
up you will touch at the trough of every 
wave and pound the skeg off her unless 
you have at least a few feet clear below it 
in still water at low tide. To get your 
depth you need an exceedingly important 
little item of equipment, the “dipsey lead” 
which is “tar” for the deep sea sounding 
plummet. A _ seven-pound billet will do 
for any motor boat. Bend on it a length 
of stout braided pickerel or bluefish line 
and let it be at least fifty feet long, as 
there will come times when you have got 
to put down the hook in mid-channel and 
hence will be curious about the depth. 
For taking anchorage or “feeling your 
way” soundings, stand up on the starboard 
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bow and swing the lead out into the pickle, 
about twenty feet ahead, using an under- 
hand swing. Don’t attempt to whirl the 
lead in grand circles as you’ve seen them 
do on big ships going seven or eight 
knots in five fathoms of water. You'll 
only hang the plummet on some innocent 
bystanders ear, and will make a landlub- 
berly exhibition of yourself in general. It 
isn’t easy, that is, to heave the lead like 
an old salt. No trouble about the other. 

Mark your lead line i. feet, with a 
brass clip at two feet below your draught, 
a red flannel rag at 10 feet, a white bunt- 
ing rag at 15 feet, a leather tag at 20 
feet, etc. There is no use adopting the 
regulation nautical markings of the lead 
line as they are far too coarse and too 
deep to be of much use for a motor boat. 
The different tags, however, are good to 
adopt as they show the depth as well by 
night as by day. You can easily feel the 
difference in the tags and measure the 
exact point on the line from the nearest 
tag with your arm even on dark nights. 

A highly important but not much ap- 
preciated “fittin’” (before launching) is 
the bilge pump. First, when your boat is 
being built, see that the leads under the 
ribs fore and aft are all clear and have 
not gotten choked up with chips and saw- 
dust. Choose a handy point for the bilge 
well and have a permanent bilge pump 
put in near it with a permanent suction to 
the well and a discharge overboard. No 
well-built motor boat should leak much, 
but as they gradually grow old they leak 
a little more every year; and the stern 
gland of the screw shaft lets in more or 
less water throughout the season, since 
its packing will get worn and hard. It is 
well worth while to simply have to work 
a handle whenever a peep at the bilge 
well tells you that she has made a few 
inches of water. The little brass bilge 
pumps sold for motorboats throw a won- 
derfully voluminous jet of water,—out of 
a clear, clean pailful of it. But, handling 
dirty bilge-water is another matter, and 
these pumps usually stick before the first 
ten strokes are made. Then there is noth- 
ing for it but unscrew the pump and get 
the chip or grit out from under the ball 
check-valve, or else free the ball itself, 
which often sticks on its seat. Put it to- 
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gether again, and observe how nicely it 
will stick once more in the next three 
strokes. Besides which, someone has to 
hold the rubber hose over the side or else 
it is sure to squirt on the boat cushions, 
and another man will have to put in time 
holding down your temper for you while 
you struggle with the pump. 

Under the head of fixtures and fittin’s 
comes the signal mast and the awning. 
The signal mast is a very natty and handy 
addition to any motor boat, but nothing 
will make you look more like a landlubber, 
a gardener, and a cabbage-planter than a 
signal-mast badly stepped, badly raked, 
or improperly stayed. Wherefore make a 
scale drawing of your boat and experi- 
ment with a pencil and rubber as to height 
and step of your signal-mast before cut- 
ting any holes for it. It wants a neat 
yardarm hung in a rope bridle above the 
shroud collar, and the permanent halliard 
blocks are at either end of the yard. 
Your club flag may fly from the star- 
board pulley on the yard-arm, with blue 
peter on bow pole and yacht ensign astern; 
or else the house flag takes the yard arm, 
the club flag, the bow pole, and the ensign 
the stern. The port pulley is for sig- 
nalling. 

As regards the awning, let it come for- 
ward over the extension trunk cabin by 
all means, as even a foot of cool shade 
under the awning will keep the cabin 
from becoming a sweatbox. All the awn- 
ing rail equipment should be stout and se- 
surely bolted to the deck, as it is the very 
thing which collides most frequently with 
dock string pieces, sail craft’s bow-sprits, 
steam-yacht boat-booms, etc. A good 
rig is of one-half-inch galvanized piping, 
forming a hand-rail clear around the awn- 
ing with short 16-inch stanchions to the 
cabin deck and long ones to the main deck 
around the cockpit. The awning is a few 
inches short of this rail all around, so 
that it can be stretched taut by a lashing 
around the rail. This latter should stop 
a foot back from the edge of the cabin 
eaves, so as to provide a runway for’d and 
should leave at least seven feet of clear 
deck for’d to give room for handling the 
anchor. 

Next installment of this series, “Over- 
hauling the Engine.” 


(To be Continued) 
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SPORTSMAN’S WORLD 


Baits and How to Hook Them 


BY L. G, SAUNDERS. 


The angling season is now over and the 
sportsman, who revels in catching the finny 
tribe has put aside his fishing kit for another 
day. The long winter months are spent in 
musing over the big one lost and the little 
one caught. As food for winter thoughts, 
perhaps the following hints may be of some 
benefit for the next season. My appeal will 
be chiefly to the bass fisherman, with here 
and there some hints as to other fresh water 
fish. 

The theme, “Baits and How to Hook 
Them,” is an issue that has many adherents. 
For the sake of those who are not very fa- 
miliar with the best methods perchance the 
following experiences may be of value. 

Let us take the frog first. Many anglers 
hook the frog in the hind leg. To such fish- 
ermen my method will not appeal. Hook 
your frog in the lip and close to the left or 
right eye. Why? Because when you lower 
him in the water he tries to right himself— 
the very action that will attract the bass all 
the more, in that the frog is ever in motion. 
If you hook him in the centre of the lip the 
tendency of equal ballast is likely to hinder 
this perpetual motion: As a bass strikes a 
bait in the rear and then turns it to swal- 
low, naturally one has a better chance to 
get the fish if the bait is hooked in the lip. 

Next, take the grasshopper. There is a 
hard ring that is encircled just below its 
head. Place the hook underneath this ring- 
let and you do not injure the hopper. If it 
is one of those flying hoppers I usually hook 
him in the belly so that I do not spoil his 


chances of fluttering. In casting the hopper 
never use a sinker under any circumstances. 
He will float longer and in sinking he will 
go down much more naturally without the 
extra weight. 

Take the helgramite. A nasty thing he is. 
Grab him by the middle of the back and 
hook him much the same as the hopper. He, 
too, has a hard ringlet close to the head. 
I have had bully success hooking him close 
to the tail. In so doing you are more likely 
to lose him, but he is more active in the 
water. 

The worm, that most common of all bait, 
is a delicate problem to discuss. I find that 
a huge “night walker” hooked once through 
the middle of the body renders more success 
than any other way. Run the hook length- 
wise with the worm so that fully half an 
inch is imbedded in the worm. That leaves 
both ends wiggling, and, best of all, they wig- 
gle in opposite directions. In hooking the 
worm “skin” fashion, or in two or three 
places you have merely a round, dead ball 
of mud. 

Then there is that delicate little bait, the 
cricket. One can hook a cricket, but a much 
bettcr, though a little more difficult, method 
is to wind some silk around both cricket and 
hook. Then the cricket is not as easily torn 
from the hook, and, in fact, he is likely to 
keep alive much longer. The cricket is one 
bait I like to fish near the bottom with; for, 
somehow, the bass have a tendency to strike 
him quicker in said position. 

The live bait question is a serious one. 
With a common pond shiner I find my best 
attempts have been in hooking it through the 
lips. But one must be very careful not to 
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hook the shiner too deeply, for in so doing 
one may send the hook through the shiner’s 
brain, and as a result we find the bait sur- 
vives but a very short time. Under the dor- 
sal fin is a good place to hook your shiner 
if he is a small one; for then the fisherman 
will fare better in striking his bass, while in 
hooking a large shiner it is a chance, since 
rarely, if ever, have I known a large shiner 
to capture.a one-pound bass. . However, if a 
fisherman allows the bass to swallow the 
bait, and in so doing cares little for the life 
of his bass, the chances are good in catching 
the bass. 

There are two species of sunfish. I find 
that the little dark green sunfish which in- 
habits the rocky shores is a much better bait 
than his counterpart who exists in a weedy 
bottom. He seems to be livelier and more 
attractive. Perhaps it is because he is dark- 
er and a more natural bait. This bait I 
likewise hook in the lip—and oftentimes 
when I am using a sunfish just oversize I 
clip the dorsal fin off—and a very successful 
method it is, too! 

That little brindle perch is a marvelous 
bass bait. There is something pugnacious 
about him, which seems to interest the bass. 
My largest bass have been taken on this 
bait. Usually a perch three inches long is 
about the best size. Invariably I clip his 
dorsal fin. This bait I always hook in the 
lip. 

Have you ever come across a nest of little 
catfish, or to use a perhaps better known 
name, hornpouts? If you ever chance to see 
a nest while you are bass fishing, get as 
many of them as you can. Hook them down 
near the tail. They are very tough and will 
stand considerable roughness. The best 
sport I ever enjoyed was with two dozen of 
these little fellows each about an inch long. 

The grub, which is often secured when one 
is digging worms, is a good bait in late June 
or early July. I usually hook these creatures 
close to the head. 

So much for the gritty bass. Let us take 
two or three simple methods to secure pick- 
erel. With live bait I fish for them the 
same as I do for bass, with the exception 
that I never bother about clipping any fins— 
goodness knows these hungry fresh-water 
sharks are keen enough to bite an airship! 
If one finds the above method a little duli 
try this one. Take a long hand line. Place 
a good-sized perch or sunfish on your hook 
and heave your line as far from the boat as 
possible. Allow the bait to sink and when 
once you feel the slack line, which indicates 
that your bait is on bottom, draw in the line 
slowly, and repeat this above performance 





from all angles of the boat, and I miss my 
guess if you fail to secure a good pickerel. 
Somehow I cannot find myself indulging in 
pickerel fishing. When I do so, I am afraid 
it is sentiment that compels me. I can then 
drift back to the early boyhood days on the 
banks of the old Shawsheen River, Andover, 
Mass., where after school hours I used to 
wander up and down its shores trying to 
catch a pickerel for the supper of the great- 
est disciple of Izaak Wa!ton I ever knew— 
my father. 

Baiting for trout is a matter that is of 
considerable more study than the amateur 
fisherman can realize. To be candid, I am 
inclined to believe no one method fares bet- 
ter than numerous other devices. The worm 
is the mainstay. I like a small whitish, dry 
worm. Hooked once and lengthwise, say 
close to the middle of the body, it is a very 
successful method. Again two or three 
small worms hooked in any manner, so as to 
allow the ends to wiggle, is another good 
way. With live shiners the angler will find 
the methods used in bass fishing excellent. 
One bit of advice may be of some benefit. 
Keep the bait constantly moving. That is, 
when once near the bottom draw your line 
up slowly. The fact that the bait may elude 
him makes the wary trout strike more 
readily. As fly fishing for trout has taken 
most of my time I shall not deal with this 
best of fresh-water fishes now, but in an- 
other letter shall try to describe some suc- 
cessful methods of fly fishing. 

How to secure live it, when netting 
them is out of the quesfion, is a serious 
problem. For shiners try this. Take an 
ordinary needle and heat the point until it 
is red hot. Then bend it until you have the 
hook shape. Steal some of your wife’s ordi- 
nary black cotton thread (an easy matter 
provided she has not consumed it all in 
darning your hose), say, eight feet of it. 
Then use the tip of your fly rod. Secure 
some bread dough and then find your school 
of shiners. Just put on enough dough to 
cover the point of the needle and proceed to 
catch your bait. One must have a quick eye, 
for the shiner is a ravenous eater. A quick 
jerk will bring your bait to your bait pail. 
The needle has no barb and, in fact, you 
rarely, if ever, injure your bait. 

For small sunfish or perch I use a very 
tiny hook with the head of a worm. It 
seems easy to the average fisherman to catch 
this small fry, but let me tell you that this 
summer I heard more swearing over the in- 
ability to catch live bait than one can im- 
agine. It is an art that requires a quick 
eye, a snap of the wrist and much practice. 


ee —————— 
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I trust that these few methods of hooking 
baits may incite some beginner to get busy 
and join the greatest and best fraternity that 
exists on this terra firma. 


A Mixed Bag 
BY HORATIO BIGELOW. 

It was shortly after eight on a clear, 
frosty morning in late October when I drove 
the machine containing friend Church with 
“Count,” his old English setter, Thompson and 
the Scribe into Abell’s yard. Abell was the 
gatekeeper at Gardner’s Lake, and his son, 
Elmer, usually went “huntin’” with us. 
This morning, however, we were a trifle 
early for him, as he hadn’t finished his 
chores, and he said he’d join us after lunch. 

Church and I left Thompson chatting with 
Elmer, and, whistling Count to heel, started 
off across the fields. There was a swamp 
hole a short distance from the Abell place, 
where we usually flushed two or three par- 
tridges, and this was our starting point. 

“T’ll go through the swamp,” said Church, 
“and you keep along this edge. If I start 
one and it comes your way, get him.” A 
wave of his hand and old Count galloped off 
into the thick growth of alders. Church fol- 
lowed him, and they were soon out of sight, 
though I could easily keep track of them by 
the crackling underbrush. I followed the 
edge of the swamp, my gun ready for busi- 
ness. Brrrr! Brrrr! Two partridges jumped 
up out of an old treetop to my right. Crack! 
—and ‘the old cock bird making for the 
birches doubled up like a bunch of wet 
feathers. Crack—again, but the hen par- 
tridge, wiser than her mate, contrived to 
place the trunk of a large oak between us. 
You could see the bark fly when I fired. 
I “coo-ped” to Church as a signal that I'd 
been successful and broke my gun to reload. 
Brrrr!—partridge number three flushed from 
the same treetop, giving me a fine shot if I’d 
been ready for him. I marked him down in 
the birches while waiting for Count to re- 
trieve the fallen bird. 

We tramped through the rest of the swamp 
hole without starting another feather, and 
then decided to swing back to the right 
through the birches where the other par- 
tridges had gone and on to Ford’s swamp, 
where we usually found a woodcock or two. 
Church and Count worked through the cover 
while I strolled down an old woods road, 
hoping to get an open shot if a bird flew 
across. We were nearing the spot where 
I'd marked down partridge number three, 
when Church exclaimed, “Look out, I’ve got 
a point!” An instant later the partridge 
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soared up out of the birches and across the 
road right in front of me. I fired, and 
pulled down the gun without trying the sec- 
ond barrel, so sure was I that I had held on 
him. But he still kept going, though a few 
small feathers fluttered down in the road. 
A short distance beyond another partridge 
flushed ahead of us, and then still another. 
We did not see them till they were out of 
gunshot, but noted that they all headed for 
the cedars on the wooded ridge to our left. 

As we approached the end of the cover, 
Church told me to stay where I was while 
he circled around to the right with Count 





“THAT WAS A NICE SHOT,” CAME FROM CHURCH 


and if he flushed a bird it would probably 
come my way. There were no more birds, 
however, in that neck of woods, and all 
Church started was a nice, fat rabbit that 
went bumping down a path in the briars 
away from me. The chance was too good to 
lose, and I gave him a barrel, causing him to 
turn a complete somersault and fall dead in 
the path, his hind legs twitching convul- 
sively. 

Ford’s swamp, our next objective; con- 
sisted of a long alder run which overhung 
both banks of a small brook. Church and 
Count worked their way through the cover 
and left me to take care of the edge. 
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“Count’s making game,” called Church, and 
sure enough I could glimpse the old black- 
and-white setter cautiously trailing. Sudden- 
ly he froze to a stiff point, and Church, with 
a warning “Watch out!” walked in ahead 
of him. With twittering wings a woodcock 
fluttered up through the alders and, swing- 
ing out of the cover just ahead of me, 
headed for a clump of birches on the side 
hill. I shot too quickly and missed with my 
first barrel, but closed up Mr. Longbill in 





“COUNT” 


good shape with my second. Count re- 
trieved, and we went on up the run. “I’ve 
got another point,” murmured Church, from 
the thicket, and I heard the whistle of an- 
other woodcock. I saw nothing for a second 
or two and then the bird showed up over 
the alders, but well on the other side of the 
run. At the crack.of my gun, however, he 
dropped like a stone, at least forty yards 
away. “That was a nice shot,” came from 
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Church, “I was afraid 
him.” . 

We hunted over the rest of the run, but 
found no more birds there, though Count 
kept making game, and there was abundant 
woodcock sign. It looked as if a number of 
flight birds had dropped in the night and 
left in the morning before we arrived—that 
is, all but the two I had killed. 

We next headed for the cedars on the 
ridge, where we had left the partridges. We 
knew the chances were against our getting 
good shots in the thick cover, but trusted to 
drive the birds out into good shooting coun- 
try again. Count began to trail almost as 
soon as we got there, and Church followed 
him in under the cedars. In a few minutes 
he “coo-ped” to me softly and whispered, 
“Get into an open spot if you can, I’ve a 
point here.” I stole into a little clearing 
with cedars on all sides, a little to the right 
of Church and the dog. This clearing was 
not over ten feet wide, and if I was to get 
a bird crossing it, it would be a case of snap- 
ping. I heard Church step in, and with a 
roar like an express train the partridge 
flashed across the clearing. I swung the 
gun across with her as I fired and had the 
satisfaction of hearing her come down with 
a thump in an old pine tree to my left. 
Count brought her in, and we kept on 
through the cedars, flushing two more par- 
tridges which got up wild ahead of us and 
flew across the road into Powell’s lot. This 
was posted, but Church said it would be all 
right for us to shoot there as the signs were 
only up to keep the Abells out, as they and 
Powell had had some right-of-way dispute. 
We crossed the road, climbed the stone wall 
and started in. Church was slightly ahead 
of me, and, as he came to the edge of a 
small lot covered with low brush and clumps 
of birches, a partridge jumped up from a 
bush right in front of him. He had to shoot 
quickly or the bird would have been out of 
sight again in the cover, but it seemed to me 
as if the brrrr of the partridge getting up 
and the crack of Church’s gun were almost 
simultaneous, and the bird dropped in a 
cloud of feathers. 

As it was now noon, and we had left our 
lunches in the machine, we made our way 
back to Abell’s. Elmer and Thompson were 
waiting for us, anxious to see our game, and 
when we'd spread them out, Elmer said, 
“I’ve got something to add to your string.” 
He groped under the robe in the back of the 
machine and brought out first one black duck 
and then another. “Thompson and I killed 
these while you were away,” he explained. 
“We saw a bunch of five drop down in that 


you wouldn’t get 
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pool near the head of the lake. We crawled 
up to them through the long grass and 
brush, and when we got to the edge of the 
pond discovered that only these two were 
within range. We each shot one, waited un- 
til the wind blew them ashore and here they 
are. I think you can get a shot at a jack- 
snipe over in that marsh; we started one 
when we were creeping up on the ducks.” 

Accordingly, when we had devoured our 
sandwiches and had smoked a pipeful of to- 
bacco apiece, Church and I, accompanied by 
Elmer, and, of course, by old Count, made 
for the piece of marsh north of the lake. 
We spread out and covered the ground thor- 
oughly, to see what we could find, and soon 
saw Elmer shoot and pick up a jacksnipe. 
I had the next chance, as I saw a grassbird 
standing in the mud at the edge of a puddle. 
I walked him up, and as he rose dropped him 
in the water. Then I heard the harsh 
Scaipe! Scaipe! of a jacksnipe as it flushed 

‘far ahead. All of a sudden it made one of 
its corkscrew twists and went skimming by 
Church like a: bullet. Bang! -went his gun, 
and again, Bang! but the snipe kept on. I 
marked him down at the edge of some thick 
brush a short distance ahead of me, and 
started after him. He flushed in range and 
went straight up, high enough to clear the 
bushes, but before he could begin his twist- 
ing and dodging I fired and landed him. I 
waited for Count to retrieve, as I hated to 
get into the thick cover where the bird 
dropped, but the dog couldn’t seem to locate 
him, and I finally had to take part in the 
hunt myself. I did find that snipe, though 
it took time, scratches and cussing to do so. 
He had fallen with his back up and his 
plumage blended exactly with the surround- 
ings. This was the last snipe we found. 
Elmer said he knew where there was a covey 
of quail, so we now followed his guidance. 

He took us across the road and through 
a big field of corn stubble. Count quar- 
tered the field in fine style, and did his best 
to find the birds, but they were not there. 
Next we tried a weed patch in the adjoin- 
ing field, and lastly-the brush along the edge 
of these two fields, but found them not, and 
turned our faces toward Abell’s and the 
machine. 

As we were cutting across the mowing lot 
just over the road from Abell’s, Count, who 
was investigating a patch of buckwheat along 
the wall, made a point. “That’s nothing,” 
said Church, “just some of those small 
birds,” and we walked on. Thompson, how- 
ever, who had joined us when we came back 
from our snipe hunt, turned and went over 
to the old dog. Whirr, whirr, whirr! and 
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some fifteen fat quail shot away in front of 
him toward the swamp hole where I had 
killed my first partridge in the morning. 
Thompson fired twice and got one bird, a 
left quarterer that was making for the corn 
stubble we had just crossed. “Darn the 
luck!” I growled, “that’s what comes of not 
believing in your dog. We'd ought to have 
killed three or four of those birds if we'd 
‘tended to business. Let’s hunt them up.” 

Soon Elmer stepped on a brush heap 
and the whole covey flushed again. The 
cover was too thick for a shot, but we 
marked down the scattered birds and pre- 
pared to hunt them up one by one. Elmer 
flushed the first bird at the edge of the bog 
but missed him. The quail whizzed by 
Church like a bullet, but stopped right there 
when he fired. Shortly afterward Count 
made a point and Church called us up for a 
shot. However the bird chose to go through 
the brush where Church stood, instead of 
the safer way by us, and he joined the other 
in the pocket of Church’s shooting coat. 
Count pointed again, and this time a nice 
little cock quail flew my way. He went so 
fast that he outdistanced my first charge, 
but the second overtook him, and he came 
down stone dead. 

By this time the sun had gone down, and 
it was getting too dark to shoot, so we made 
for home. At Abell’s, before starting the 
machine, we took stock of our game, and a 
pretty bunch of birds it was for this vicin- 
ity—three partridges, two woodcock, four 
quail, two jacksnipe, two black ducks, one 
grassbird and one cottontail. It made me 


think of a shooting story by Edwin Sandys 
that I read many years ago. 
entitled “A Mixed Bag.” 


That story was 





BEARS SKULL WITH A FLINT ARROW EMBEDDED 
IN IT 


This skull was found on Grand Mesa, Colorado, 
near a pond and covered with moss. It was prob- 
ably killed sixty years ago before the first rifles were 

laced in the hands of the Indians.—R. W. Curtis, 
Codecoden, Colo. 
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Unkel David’s Letter 
Dere Fevpe & STREME: 

I knoe now why I dident git a job with 
them uther cheep sitty dudes on yore fish- 
ing kontest kommitty. It was a putt-up job, 
bekos you knew your 
Unkel David was ded 
soar at the idee of giv- 
ing prizes for them littel 
trout fish, a duzzen of 
whitch woodent maik «a 
meel for a vejjytarian 
hoo had lost awl his 
teath. This  flyfishing 
gaim is a hoal lot of 
tommyrot, & so is bate 
casting for blak bass, 
just to pleeze peepul hoo dont knoe when 
to jerk, but hoo want the fish to hook their- 
selves. Give me a sharp hook & a fat wurm 
hitched to a long hick’ry poal with ate (8) 
feet of line that will bare fotty (40) pownds 
pull, & I will snapp the heds off of trout 
fast as an uther man can string them on a 
willer string. But I kwit awl sutch foolish- 
ness yeres ago. 

I noat with sorrer that you give no prizes 
for katfish, whitch I think is a injustiss to 
the biggest haff of yore deer reeders. I 
lookt to see the katfish class at the hed of 
the list, & I kept on looking for it cleer down 
the line, but I dident see it. It was eether 
left owt by mistaik or becos you & them big 
men on the kommitty dident want me to 
have a sinch on one (1) of them prizes. I 
feal that the dredful blow was aimed at me 
deelibberate, & I woodent rite an uther line 
for yore maggyzeen if I didn’t nede the 
munny. 

P. S. Can’t you stik on an uther prize for 
katfish? I dont want a hi price reel or a 
cammery, but sumthing praktikle, like a 
smoaked ham or a box of krakkers. & maik 
the time from Januwerry to Deecember, 
becos I have caut flatfish throo the ice & mi 
creddit is now low at the groserry stoar. 

This kontest shood maik peepul fish hoo 
never fisht befoar, & of awl ages, from the 
kradel to the graiv. But you cood stirr up 
mutch moar enthoozyazum by giving a prize 
per each week for the biggest fish that gits 
away, with the longest.& moast appawling 
tail of how it happund. Moar over, while I 
woodent have you think I want to be krittik- 
kel, I feel you shood have had them fish 
salted & smoaked & sent (charges preepade) 
to sum man hoo had time to verryfie the 
figgers, &c. Yore Unkel wood have took 
that job at a smawl sallery, inclooding the 
rent of a offis big enuff to putt up a dubbel 
bed in it. Sar An has a koal ail cook stoave 
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that she brung from Noo Jerzy. If not too 
lait to maik this change you can cawl me up 
on the fone & we will boath git ready for 
bizness. 

Speeking of big fish, they aint no golly- 
whoppers now like they used to bee. One 
(1) time I caut.a katfish that waid two hun- 
dred (200) pownds & thutteen (13) ownces. 
He maid a ded gaim fite & brot me a lot of 
munny. I plaid him over haff the nite on a 
sett line, fast to the bank, & mebby a quat- 
ter of a our longer gitting him into the bote 
with a hog-hook. I caut him betwene 
Aprile foarth & the big bend in the San 
Marcos River, whitch is in Texas, & I dooly 
swoar to the wait befoar mi self, beeing at 
that time a justiss of the pees. If it is enny 
indoosement to you to inclood a katfish class 
in yore contest, I will prommis to repoart a 
still bigger one (1) caut this summer. It 
wood maik good reeding for the grate reeli- 
jus maggyzeen, with the hed set up in big 
letters, this way: 


HE GETS THE FUST PRIZE. 

A WORLD RECORD KATFISH CAUT BY UNKEL 
DAVID, THE FULL PERTIKLERS WILL AP- 
PEAR AS A SEERIAL. TO BEE IN- 
OGGERATED IN OWR NEX ISHOO. 

REDE IT! REDE IT! 


I notis that in yore list of prizes you give 
a breef deeskripshun of eech fish, its habby- 
tat & the manner of taiking same. You mite 
find sum use for these conclooding remarks 
whitch folloe: 

Range.—tThe katfish is rairly fownd ex- 
cept whare moar noomerous, & is caut by 
expurts in diffrunt wais. Verry savidge 
when hookt, & his horns inflikt dedly 
woonds. We doo not advise casyooal fishing 
for katfish, but it is a allooring spoart when 
you knoe how. In awl cases it is proodent 
to taik the coarse of lessons give by Unkel 
David, hoo has caut them in their native 
hants, at fifty (50) cents per each at awl 
ours of the day or nite. 

Sar An is deth on sunfish & minner 
chubs, & is awl broak upp becose she cant 
git in the ring with the rest of the ammy- 
toors. She can go alonge with me to cut 
bate, but she has to ware a apurn over her 
noo shirt waste, whitch wood not appeel to 
enny fare angler. As I rite this she stands 
beehind my chare & the teers rane down on 
my bawl hed. It is a offel stait of afares. 

Yores trooly, 


ntsl Pruid 
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In Favor of the Large Bore 
The Editors, Frxtp AND STREAM: 

As no one else from the little burg of 
Lester, Wash., has ever expressed his opin- 
ion in the pages of Fretp anp StreaM, I, be- 
ing an enthusiastic hunter and woodsman, 
would like to give you a few notes. 

Game is rather scarce here; still, there are 
a few deer, bear and goats that have escaped 
the hunter’s eye. It amuses me so much to 
read of men that cling to those little pea 
shooters such as 32-20’s, 25-30’s and 30-30’s. 
My theory of killing game (large or small) 
is to do so with the least suffering on the 
part of the animal. I own a Winchester .405 
and use full metal patched bullets on deer 
and have never had one show the least sign 
of life after being hit once with this gun. 
Of course, you can kill game in this country 
with a smaller arm, but you have to use a 
soft point ball which tears away the largest 
part of a small animal. I have read of sev- 
eral instances where men claimed this .405 
has such a tremendous recoil; in my estima- 
tion a man that cannot stand the recoil of 
this arm is not a very hardy woodsman. 
Where you have to walk five or ten miles 
after game, and, after killing it, carry it out 
on your back, you soon get so that such a 
small item as the recoil of a high power 
rifle doesn’t bother you at all. 

I also own a .30 caliber Winchester that 
shoots the .300 rimless cartridge. This is as 
good a long-range rifle as I know of, but 
when I want to be dead sure of killing what 
I hit, give me the .405. Some say these small 
arms are good enough for any game in North 
America, but if you will notice close, in the 
illustrations of men that have their grizzly 
or moose down, see if they don’t almost al- 
ways have a Winchester Box Magazine in 
their hand. 

Fishing is fairly good here in the summer 
months, but I, not caring much about an- 
gling, cannot express my opinion on that 
subject. Hoping this will arouse the users 
of small arms into using one that kills in- 
stead of tortures, I am, 

Yours truly, 


Lester, Wash. C. F. SHOEMAKER. 





Duck Hunting in an Aeroplane 
Fretp AND STREAM: 

New York, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 

I hand you inclosed a clipping from the 
Philadelphia Ledger of very recent date. I 
also append the cover of your November 
number. I recall how I looked upon that 
picture as a sort of “Artist’s Dream,” and 
perhaps some of the rest of the boys did 


ggI 


likewise. The clipping gives me a back-set, 
and may also interest the other fellows who 
got the November number and read “A 
Wild Goose Chase in 1911.” 
Sincerely yours, 
Emporium, Pa. Tep JOHNSON. 





FIELD AND STREAM is 
in a fair way to take old Isaiah’s job away 
from him, for, in the matter of prophecy he 


Yes. We're wise. 


has nothing on us. Above is a cut of our 
cover of November, 1909, and on the back 
of our frontispiece in this issue is a picture 
of Hubert Latham, the only one in any mag- 
azine, hunting ducks in his Antoinette aero- 
plane. We also put on a silhouette of Mons. 
Latham exhibiting one of the ducks at the 
Bolsa Chico Club, at Los Angeles. Here are 
the facts concerning this new-fangled aerial 
safari: 

Los ANGELES, Cat., Dec, 22.—Hubert La- 
tham, the French aviator, went duck hunting 
to-day at the Bolsa Chico Club in a mono- 
plane. He sailed over the feeding grounds 
of wild fowls, driving his machine at.a high 
rate of speed and frightening the birds into 
the air in flocks of thousands. With a dou- 
ble-barreled shotgun Latham fired ten times 
at the ducks, killing a few and crippling 
others. 

After pursuing the sport for more than 
half an hour Latham landed at the club- 
house. A group of guests of the gun club 
stood on a knoll overlooking the shooting 
grounds and watched the sport. 

Carrying the weapon across his lap the 
aviator sat quietly in his machine as he ap- 
proached the shooting grounds. Once in the 
vicinity of the marshes the water fowl! arose, 
frightened by the appearance of the aerial 
monster. Flying directly over the clubhouse 
Latham chased them out to sea, pursuing 
them more than three miles. 
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We have had letters with all sorts of com- 
ments on this duck-shoot, some wanting us 
to roast him, others commending. To our 
mind it is the nerviest piece of air-crafts- 
manship yet displayed. Even with the An- 
toinette, where most of the control is lodged 
in three wheels, side by side, at the avia- 
tor’s right hand, it is a brave and a warlike 
thing to do to let go the control even for an 
instant, when whizzing through the air at 
fifty miles an hour. This editor has photos 
of scenery taken over the wing of an An- 
toinette by Mons. Latham last year, but the 
camera was held in the left hand, and the 
feat was then considered daring enough for 
any one man. But now——well, any one 
who chooses this method of taking ducks is 
welcome to all he gets. The duck popula- 
tion will flourish if aeroplanes are all that 
bother them, as there are not many Lathams 
in the world. Incidentally, Hubert Latham 
is a big game sportsman and bon camarade 
of the most enterprising sort, and he will 
soon give this magazine some of his ex- 
periences with the elephants and tigers. As 
to our story and cover of 1909, the author’s 
imagination was not so far from the present 
facts, and in the matter of prophecy we 
claim an accuracy at least equal to Isaiah’s. 
We can show the goods. Can Isaiah pro- 
duce his magazine cover? 





A Study in Artificial Lures 
The Editors, Frecp anp STREAM: 

Like hundreds of others of your readers, I 
have been interested, amused and instructed 
by way of reading the reports of the Jamison- 
Decker fishing contest. If these two gen- 
tlemen with their respective lures would re- 
peat such contests, say, from forty to fifty 
times, I think it would begin to amount to 
some evidence as regards qualifications of 
the lures and the anglers that use them. 

Mr. Decker seems to be using a New Jer- 
sey, three-hook, remodeled “Yellow Kid,” 
and Mr. Jamison a wooden imitation of the 
old Pork Chunk that used to run under 
water. It seems to me the best way to de- 
termine what constitutes a good lure is to 
study the general principles governing the 
catching of fish. The Black Bass being the 
bait-casters’ special delight, let us see how 
this particular fish performs when he takes 
it into his head to be caught. 

First, he almost invariably comes at the 
lure from the side, if it is running under 
water, and from underneath if it is running 
on the surface. In neither case does he bite 


the bait so much as he does the hooks, for 
you very rarely see any teeth marks upon 
the smooth surfaced ename! {and the larger 
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specimens of bass have quite considerable 
teeth), and not one in 500 is found with the 
lure in his mouth when he is caught. The 
hooks have him by the lips and the bait is 
outside his mouth; every reader who has had 
experience knows how invariably true this is. 
This shows us that the hooks should be set 
well out from the body of the bait, the points 
of the hooks pointing partially toward the 
bait, and not forward or backward. This 
truth stands back of the great merit of the 
“socket” which levers the shank of the hook 
over the edge of the hole, throwing the 
points of the hook toward the sides of the 
bait. Just rig up a lure with the points of 
the hook looking forward and the shank of 
the hook being parallel with the body of 
said lure, as I have done, and you will find 
it will not catch one fish in six, yea, nor in 
ten, that attacks it. Black bass, and, in fact, 
practically all of the very many surface bit- 
ing fish are greatly averse to letting the 
least bit of their head come out of waiter. 
So with the surface bait, he slips up cau- 
tiously on the under side and nips the hooks 
but does not touch the body of the bait. If 
he only undertook to reach around the body 
of the bait, how very simple it would be to 
place hooks on all our surface baits in such 
way that they would avoid all grass and 
weeds, yet catch the fish who opened his 
mouth higher up than the weeds are; but, 
Oh! no, he misses the hooks nearly all the 
time when hung in this way. 

My experience of ten years’ bait-casting 
with the wooden minnows (which I have 
found much better than any other) is that 
the best weedless arrangement is skill] on 
the part of the angler. Since acquiring some 
of that commodity, I have not found any 
place so weedy that I could not cast it readi- 
ly, in one way or another, without the use 
of any weedless, semi-fishless arrangement. 

Returning to the peculiarities of our game 
fishes, it might be well for us to determine 
the distinct line between game and non-game 
fishes. 

Several differentiations may be named, but 
the one which seems to me to be the main 
one, is the fish’s method of attacking the 
lure. A non-game fish swims slowly and 
leisurely up to any lure that may be pre- 
sented, and looks it all over carefully, then 
smells of it (so to speak), and if he isn’t 
line shy (like the mangrove snapper of salt 
water), he will take it in his mouth, per- 
haps swallow it, if it is something he can 
eat, and if not, he will turn and leave it. 

The game fish has a different plan of 
gratifying his curiosity or belligerency, dart- 
ing at the lure, grabbing it viciously, with the 
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idea of forming his conclusions about what 
to do with it, later on. With this kind of 
fish the angler finds his greatest sport. Per- 
haps no fish exceeds the large mouth and 
small mouth black bass as a game fish. It is 
conceded that this fish is ever ready to at- 
tack ’most everything that moves, including 
objects larger than himself. I have several 
times caught bass measuring less than the 
length of the lure and weighing less than a 
half ounce. Among the other well-known 
game fishes of fresh water is that little 
prince, the brook trout; the “Lakers” or 
lake trout; the salmon, the rock bass and 
mud bass, and quite frequently the blue gill, 
perch and calico, or speckled bass, that will 
bite the wooden minnows. Among the game 
fish of salt water, of ordinary size, and most 
frequently met with, is the crevalia (almost 
worthless as a food fish), the channel bass 
(often called “red drum”), the spotted sea 
trout, the Spanish mackerel, barracuda, blue 
fish, mangrove snapper, and half a dozen 
others not as frequently met with as the 
former. Others of the salt water fishes are 
exceedingly gamy after being hooked, but 
very little so before they feel the steel, 
among whieh may be mentioned the tarpon. 
My experience with salt water fishes has 
taught me that all the gamy ones respond 
readily to the wooden baits and most of 
them to the surface bait. The crevalia 
Spanish mackerel, spotted seat trout, channel 
bass, etc., take a surface bait quite as read- 
ily. In most waters Mr. Black Bass seems 
to respond quicker to the surface than to the 
underwater lure, and all know that it is far 
more sport to catch fish with a surface bait 
than with any other. Most of these salt 
water fish, like the pickerel and pike of 
fresh water, quite frequently strike the rear 
of the lure. As between bait-casting and 
fly-casting, after having tried both, and 
studied their merits, I am looking to see 
bait-casting rapidly supersede casting with 
the fly rod. It is less tiresome, more accu- 
rate and surer to give us the full creel, than 
is fly-casting. It is certainly gaining ground 
rapidly. “BAIT-CASTER.” 





Catching the Big One 

Bing! What a strike! Splash! And 
there, two hundred feet behind my boat a 
monster landlocked salmon, the king of 
fresh water game fishes, breaks water and 
shoots up into the air until there is a foot 
of space between his tail and the water. 
What a whale he seems! He looks actually 
to be three feet long. As he poises in the 
air I can see his tail beat across the line 
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which holds him prisoner, while at the same 
time the blows are transmitted to the light 
steel rod in my hand, which is bent almost 
double at ea¢h blow. 

In less time than it takes to tell it he has 
dropped into the water with a terrific splash, 
and then up he shoots again in another ef- 
fort to take the stinging hook from his 
mouth with the rapid blows from his tail. 
This time, to my despair, he succeeds, and 











POUNDS 


TIPPED THE SCALES AT SEVEN 


as he drops again into the lake my slack line 
tells me that I have lost him. 

I sat down on the seat of my motorboat, 
feeling almost ready to weep at the loss of 
such a prize. To have seen such a fish rise 
from the lake was a treat, but to think that 
I had hooked him and lost him was the hard- 
est kind of luck. 

I had started out in my motor dory more 
with the idea of meeting a friend whom I 
expected up the lake in his boat, than of 
fishing. As I was crossing the bar at the 
foot of Owl’s Head Mountain, the most pic- 
turesque spot on Lake Memphremagog, my 
fisherman’s instinct compelled me to wet a 
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line. I threaded a dead, whitened chub onto 
a large hook, attached a good-sized lead, let 
out two hundred feet of line, and settled 
back on the cushion, more comfortable now 
that I had a line in the water. 

I had not gone one hundred yards when I 
was startled by the vicious strike recorded 
above. Closing the throttle of the engine, I 
was on my feet and ready for battle in an 
instant, but after the fish broke loose at the 
end of the second jump it seemed to me as 
if the struggle was all over, and I felt like 
anything but a winner. 

Being an eternal optimist, however, I 
threaded on the remaining minnow which I 
had in the boat, to take the place of the one 
which the salmon had skinned from my hook 
on the first strike, and prepared to give the 
fish another meal if he still felt hungry. In 
some way my lead had snapped off my line 
in the first struggle, and I searched my 
tackle box for another in vain. Not finding 
one, I took a two-inch steel cotter-pin off my 
propeller shaft, and with that for a sinker, I 
started to troll back over the same spot and 
settle the old question whether a fish would 
bite again after he had been hooked. 

My luck didn’t seem to have deserted me 
entirely, however, for I had gone but a 
short distance when I felt another vicious 
tug, and this time to make sure I struck in 
return, as hard as I dared, with the rod in 
my hands. To my great joy I felt the hook 
strike as hard as if it had hit a sunken log, 
and-instantly there was a whirl of spray as 
the big fellow leaped into the air and com- 
menced active operations to regain his lib- 
erty. 

I reeled in as rapidly as I could without 
putting too much strain on rod and tackle, 
and it was hard for me to keep my eyes off 
him as he broke water time after time. I 
worked him in gradually till I could see his 
beautiful silver sides gleaming deep down 
under the boat, where he had gone to sulk 
when he found his jumping tactics were of 
no avail. 

So near and yet so far, for now it was im- 
possible to take in another foot of line, so 
great was his resistance as he coursed round 
and round in great circles, never seeming 
to tire. My arms were begining to ache 
from the strain of getting him this far, and 
I was in despair as to what to do next, when 
I remembered reading how they pumped the 
tuna when he sulked, and I decided to try 
that. 

Grasping the line above the reel with my 
left hand, I slid the tip of the rod very cau- 
tiously down with my right until it was in 
the water, then holding taut the line I raised 


the tip slowly, slowly, till I found that I 
had gained three feet of line, and the cir- 
cles in which the salmon was swimming were 
that much nearer the surface. Repeating 
this several times I got him at last where I 
thought I could surely reach him with my 
five-foot net. Holding the rod and line tight 
in my right hand, I slid the net into the 
water very gently up near the bow while 
the fish was out near the stern. As careful 
as I was, however, the wary fellow saw 1t, 
and away he went, burning the line through 
my fingers and taking ten yards before I 
dared check him. Then I had my work 
to do all over again of nursing him back to 
the net. Just as I thought I surely had him 
he started on another cruise, and then sev- 
eral more, till my patience was nearly gone. 
I had noticed each time I got him to the top 
that his head was away from me, and it 
looked as if the line was snarled around his 
tail, but I thought nothing of it in my efforts 
to net him. 

At last he was again within reach, and still 
circling ’round and ’round in circles which 
carried him now under the boat and now 
away from it. As it had frightened him 
when I slipped the net into the water, I de- 
cided to play a trick on him. As he went 
under the boat near the stern I figured out 
the path he must take as he came out near 
the bow, and jabbed the net straight down 
over the side with a quick thrust, and sure 
enough he slid into it before he had time to 
swerve. Dropping my rod I seized the net 
with both hands and fell back onto the op- 
posite side of the boat, lifting the net as I 
did so, and my prize came flying through 
the air, almost into my lap. He made sev- 
eral flops from the bottom of the boat, till it 
seemed that he would jump out over the side. 
Seizing the crank from the engine, I dropped 
on him with both knees and walloped him 
over the head. 

As I sat gloating over him I discovered 
why it was that his head had always been 
away from me. In his efforts to get free he 
had pulled the hook out of his mouth, but it 
had slid along and caught under one of the 
fins near his tail, and even here his struggles 
had torn a gash an inch long in his side. So 
I had lost him a second time, but caught 
him by the tail on the third. I wonder what 
Isaac Walton would say to this form of pis- 
catorial art? 

I cranked up and hastened to camp to ex- 
hibit my trophy, where I weighed him. He 
tipped the scales at seven pounds and 
measured twetity-nine inches. I placed him 
on a piece of birch bark and drew his out- 
line, which I tacked up on the side of my 
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cottage, where later I added many smaller 
ones. One of the oldest settlers who had 
fished there for thirteen years said that it 
was the largest salmon ever taken from the 
lake. When I dressed him I wanted to sat- 
isfy myself that it was the same one which 
I had lost, so I opened his stomach, and sure 
enough, there was my first chub, which he 
had taken from my hook. Although I got 
more during the summer, nothing came up 
to this one, and the memory of my three- 
quarters of an hour struggle will carry me 
through till next fishing season. 





TRAP SHOOTING TOURNAMENT 
AND 
SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 





Opening March 6th, 1911, Madison Square 
Garden, New York City 


The foundation of an adequate and repre- 
sentative American annual and-permanent in- 
door tournament for trap shooters and rifle- 
men, combined with a comprehensive exhi- 
b'tion representing the interests and senti- 
ment of everybody concerned with outdoor 
sports and life, is the objective of the or- 
ganizers. While the exhibition will have an 
extensive commercial phase, chiefly repre- 
senting manufacturers of arms and ammuni- 
tion and paraphernalia of sportsmen and 
campers, besides transportation lines pene- 
trating America’s various happy hunting 
grounds, all of it will be subordinate to the 
show and its color, life and action. The 
rental of spaces to commercial exhibitors will 
be confined to the western half of the floor 
of the Madison Square Garden amphithea- 
tre, while all the rest of the colossal struc- 
ture, galleries, concert hall and assembly 
room, will be devoted to a realistic repre- 
sentation of outdoor sports and life in the 
field and forest. This initial tournament and 
exhibition is the rising sun in the realm of 
shows projected to represent and portray 
sportsmen’s interests; its management is de- 
termined to make it the unassailable success 
that the sportsmen’s shows of the past might 
have been. 

The eastern, or Fourth Avenue, half of the 
“Garden” will be the field of the trap shoot- 
ers, and the galleries will be occupied by 
riflemen at their ranges, while anglers in a 
competition of skill in casting their lures to 
the finny tribes will be placed on the amphi- 
theatre floor. All these sportsmen will have 
an inspiring scenic environment and atmos- 
phere; their sky-line will be snow-capped 
peaks of the Rockies, pictured by the brushes 


of New York’s best scenic artists. From a 
cafion wall leaps a foaming mountain tor- 
rent which, running off diagonally across the 
floor of the pittured gorge, will, for the first 
time in an indoor tournament, supply living 
water for the further inspiration of the rival 
stars among America’s trout, and salmon 
anglers who will compete in a fly and bait 
casting tournament. Dr. R. Johnson Held is 
to have charge of this feature. Realism will 
b_ this show’s characteristic; an incident in 
iflustration will be the perilous ride from the 
cafion’s rim of a trapper on a trained moun- 
tain horse; the camper, his sure-footed steeds 
picking their way down a stony split trail, will, 
when he reaches the cafion floor, uncinch his 
saddle, and, unloading his pack pony, make 
camp. Even the atmosphere will be in evi- 
dence, in the fragrance from balsams and 
growing coniferous trees. The scenic scheme 
is in the master hand of Mr. John Young, of 
Klaw & Erlanger. 

Besides the assembling of the nation’s star 
wing shots, reinforced by their Canadian 
brethren, military college and school boy rifle 
shooting will be a part of the big show. The 
DuPont Powder Company will have their 
experts on the ground from 9g to 10 a.m. 
every day for the free instruction of all who 
wish to learn trap shooting. 

All of the competitions will be where the 
visitors can see them. The numerous inci- 
dental features will include a monograph ex- 
hibit representing boys’ camps, by means of 
photographs, occupying wall space and hinged 
frames, in charge of a committee of officials 
and campers representing the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, Young Men's He- 
brew Association, boys’ clubs, schools and 
independent camps. Women will be repre- 
sented in the show by various features and 
will participate in the trap shooting. 

All tournaments and matches will be run 
off at stated schedule times and so spectators 
will have ample time to examine other equip- 
ment between matches. 

All the ornamental and rustic work will be 
executed under the direction of L. K. Wheeler 
and this feature will add no little to the at- 
tractiveness of the show. 





Anent Burbridge’s Bear Story 


The following solemn little poem is con- 
tributed by an admirer of Benjamin Bur- 
bridge, of Alaska bear fame: 


The Bear met Benjy, 
The Bear et Benjy. 

The Bear was Bulgy, 
The Bulge was Benjy. 

















ONE OF THE PRIZE CUPS. 


“Field and Stream” Fishing Contest 

We illustrate above the Special Grand 
Prize Cup in the Muscalonge Class in our 
Prize Fishing Contest. These cups are also 
the special grand prizes for the Brook Trout, 
Black Bass, Tuna and Tarpon Classes. They 
are 103% inches high, solid silver on black 
ebony pedestals, winner’s name and record 
engraved on the cup; a special design by 
Reed & Barton. Solid silver cups designed 
by R. Wallace & Sons are given in the Large- 
Mouth Black Bass classes, Northern and 
Southern Divisions, and in the Channel Bass 
Class. The winner of the First Prize in any 
of these classes gets the cup in addition to 
the valuable gun, rod or reel which forms 
the first prize, also the monthly prizes, which 
landed him in the grand prize class. So, the 
winner of a first grand prize in any of these 
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classes will get away with about $150 worth 
of plunder. And right here is the chance of 
your lives to settle the old question of the 
supremacy of the live frog vs. wooden lures. 





Winners of “Field and Stream” Coupon 


Subscription Contest 

$80 Shotgun—W. W. ag ing , Bastngate. Ill. 

es Fly or Bait Rod—G. Leckey, Mexico, Me. 

15 —_— or Salt Water Reel—W. W. Brott, 
ag 

Five Sat Subscription to Fretp AnD STREAM— 
Gokey, Jamestown, N. 

Set ‘of Fretp anv Stream Hard Luck Pictures— 
J. C. Martin, Itosca, Tex. 

Two Years’ Subscription to Firtp anp StReAM— 
Roswell Coles, Kingston, N. Y.; G. D. Easton, North 
revate N. Y.; Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, 
Mic W. O. Taylor, Lynchburg, Va.; E. A. Whit- 
— Waetee, Mass. 

One Year’s Subscription to Fretp anp StrREAM— 
W. N. Anderson, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Jno. W. 
Beckwith, St. Francis, Minn.; G. W. Ag eg Blue 
Rapids, Kan.; R. L. Halloway, Detroit, Mich.; H. 
Atherhalt, Kingston, re: ¥. © Dougherty, a 
town, Pa.; The Norlund Mfg. Williamsport, 
Pa.; Chas. H. Thomas, Spokane, Wash. 

In this contest we gave, with a year’s sub- 
scription, a Jim Heddon split bamboo bait 
casting rod, two-piece construction, 5 feet 
long, short butt and long tip polished maple 
handle, nicke'ed reel seat, with hood at rear, 
and trigger on band. Guides of fileproof 
metal and windings in two colors. A crack- 
erjack little rod, and we gave it with a year’s 
subscription to Fret>D AND STREAM, all for 
$1.75! Can you beat it? This contest was 
such a darn good thing we are going to 
shake the same tree again, so be on the 
look-out for it some time in April, and see 
if you cannot win one of those prizes. It 


isn’t so hard as it looks. 





Not the Only Complaint from This 
Quarter 
Editor, Fretp AND STREAM: 

I know that Fretp AND STREAM is doing 
all it can for good clean sport, so I am going 
to ask if you will kindly point your guns 
toward Atlantic County, N. J., and try to 
stop the illegal shooting—such as killing 
deer at all times, quail and rabbits also—and 
shooting ducks all night, not giving them a 
chance to live or stop here five minutes. 
Now, if the Game Commissioner would send 
some one here, he could prove every one of 
my assertions without any trouble. 

Hoping you may be able to help the sports- 
men here who obey the laws, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 

Atlantic City, N. J. H. H. Baker. 

P.S.—Yes, w_ have a game warden (?) 
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A Talk 


With Our Readers 





A Twelve Months’ Serial by Zane Grey 

Every reader of Fietp AND STREAM will 
remember with interest Zane Grey’s serial 
“Roping Lions in the Grand Cafion,” pub- 
lished in Fretp anp StrEAM from January to 
August, 1909. For strong, virile writing, for 
intense red-blooded action, described with 
the vivid pen of an active participant, this 
series was one of the best that we ever of- 
fered to our readers. Since writing on this 
remarkable sport of roping the supposedly 
terrible panther, Buffalo Jones has carried 
the war into Africa, and he and his cowboys 
have lassoed, apprehended, and placed in dur- 
ance vile everything “dangerotis” that Africa 
can produce. Meanwhile, with Zane Grey’s 
books, “The Last of the Plainsmen,” “The 
Short Stop” and, lately, “The Heritage of the 
Desert,” now featured on every news-stand 
throughout the United States, this popular 
author’s fame has increased like a rising 
star. An occasional article by him in Frevp 
AND STREAM reminded us that the good old 
“reeliggious magazine” had not been forgot- 
ten, however, and we were recently offered 
first call! on his latest serial, in his own 
words, “one of the best things I have ever 
done” “DowN AN UNKNOWN JUNGLE 
River’—how do you like that title? Some 
adventure,—yes? He was going by train in 
Mexico through the high Sierras about 100 
miles back from the Gulf Coast, when the 
railroad crossed a wild jungle river flowing 
seaward, down through a deep tangle of for- 
est and jungle as far as the eye could reach. 
No one knew where the river went, nor any- 
thing about it except that the jungle sur- 
rounding it was alive with jaguars, snakes 
and the dreaded wild peccary herds. The 
river was also known to be full of waterfalls 
and crocodiles, but no one had ever dared 
go down it, nor could any information be 
obtained as to where it went or where it 
finally debouched into the Gulf of Mexico. 

That was enough for Zane Grey. Down 
that river for his; nor did he rest content 
until a guide and a companion had been found, 
and a light river boat obtained and sent 
up by rail to the nearest available station to 
the river. How they got that boat through 
the jungle; how they explored down the wild 


unknown stream, were attacked five times by 
jaguars, treed by a herd of peccaries, fought 
their way around falls and rapids through 
jungles where snakes and insects disputed 
every foot of travel—how they finally reached 
the coast after hair-raising escapades with 
fifteen-foot alligators and river adventures 
of all kinds, is all told in this series of twelve 
as exciting chapters of travel in the real 
tropical jungle as ever got into print. It 
cost us no small penny to get all this for our 
readers, but we want you to feel that this 
magazines is alive to all that goes on in the 
world of sport and is as alert to give you 
good stories of hunting in Africa or the trop- 
ics as to give you bright, breezy accounts of 
a quail shoot in Virginia, a caribou stalk in 
Canada, a bass Safari in Wisconsin, or a 
bear hunt in Alaska. This serial by Zane 
Grey will start m the March issue, besides 
which there will be a riotous account of a 
deep-sea fishing expedition by Richard M. 
Winans, as funny a thing as we ever printed; 
an article on Bait Casting by Clarence Mul- 
ford; something breezy on the motor boat by 
Walter Bieling, power boat editor of Rud- 
der; and a corking short story by Norman 
Crowell. Dr. Fort will give us a chapter on 
Automatic rifies, taking up the subject his- 
torically where Mr. Miller leaves off in “Four 
Centuries of Firearms” in this issue, and 
bringing us down to the very latest thing 
from the gunmaker’s hands. Really you can't 
afford to miss the numbers of FieLtp AND 
STREAM nowadays. Better get a permanent 
seat on the subscription wagon so as to run 
no risk of failing to connect with that news- 
dealer of yours. 





Progress on the Fur Seal and Waterton 
Lakes Park Measures 

And now as to progress in the measures 
we have been advocating in the official arti- 
cles of the Camp-Fire Club:—Dr. Hornaday 
reports that, in the Fur Seal question, at the 
present moment, Senator Nelson, at the insti- 
gation of the Camp-Fire Club’s Committee, 
is introducing in the Senate a bill making 
compulsory an absolute closed season of five 
years pending the negotiation of treaties 
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with foreign governments as regards the 
stoppage of pelagic sealing. This bill was 
made necessary in view of the fact that Dr. 
Jordan, after a conference with the Camp- 
Fire Club’s Committee, in which he agreed 
to the above five-year closed season, backed 
down from this agreement when it came to 
a question of advising the Government in 
favor of the actual stoppage at once of all 
fur seal killing. The bill will make this com- 
pulsory instead of under the discretion of 
the Government officers. 

As regards the Waterton Park, Mr. Vree- 
land writes as follows: 

“To the Editor of Fretp AND STREAM: 

“In reply to your inquiry, I am glad to say 
that the special committee appointed by the 
Camp-Fire Club to promote the proposed ex- 
tension of the Waterton Lakes Park has 
made very satisfactory progress. The com- 
mittee has communicated with various offi- 
cials and influential residents of the Province 
of Alberta, including the best informed 
mountain men, the Superintendent of the 
present park, the Game Warden of the dis- 
trict and the local representative; and replies 
received have been unanimously in favor of 
the proposed extension. The Commissioner 
of the Dominion Parks has the matter under 
advisement, and, although he has not defin- 
itely expressed himself, we have reason to 
hope that he will take favorable action. Al- 
together, the prospect is very encouraging. 

“Yours truly, 
“Frep’K K. VREELAND.” 





A Conference with Governor Dix 

In the State of New York, the sportsmen 
who are interested in the preservation of 
wild life form in the aggregate a large body. 
When given a fair show, which never was 
the case during certain recent governorships, 
there is much that they can do for the pres- 
ervation of game. During the legislative 
session of 1910, the Governor announced that 
he would sign no game-protective bills which 
were not approved by Commissioner Whip- 
ple. Thank the Lord, that narrow view of 
the duties of the people’s Governor is now 
only a memory! 

For the purpose of offering their services, 
free of all costs and charges, in behalf of the 
better protection of wild life and forests, 
Mr. Ottomar H. Van Norden wisely pro- 
posed that Governor Dix be invited to meet, 
in conference, the leading representatives of 
four large organizations of sportsmen and 
wild life protectors which have their head- 
quarters in New York. Through the good 
offices of Mr. August Belmont, the Governor 
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accepted an invitation to a luncheon, which 
was given at Delmonico’s on December 17. 
The organizations represented were as fol- 
lows: The National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, by T. Gilbert Pearson, secre- 
tary; the New York State League, by An- 
drew D. Meloy, president; the Long Island 
Association, by August Belmont and O. H. 
Van Norden; and the CAamp-Fire Cius by 
J. H. Seymour, Coffin, McLean, 
Howe, Beard, Seton and Hornaday. 

The occasion will be long remembered. 
The depth and sincerity of the Governor’s 
interest in the causes presented to him was 
as refreshing as a mountain breeze. Among 
those present there was not one with a per- 
sonal axe to grind. It is violating no confi- 
dence to state that Governor Dix is keenly 
alive to the need of a strong and vigorous 
protective policy in behalf of the harried 
and constantly assaulted remnant of our 
once rich wild-life fauna. He answered that 
for the commissionership of Forests, Fish 
and Game, he was seeking the best man 
available and it was his view that the posi- 
tion called for a good business man, with a 
staff of specialists to work under him. The 
Governor’s interest in the Department of 
Forest, Fish and Game was such that he 
smilingly expressed regret that he could not 
fill the commissionership himself! 

With the memories of that conference 
fresh in their minds, the representatives of 
the four organizations have since that hour 
felt a strange sense of serene contentment. 
The selection and appointment of Mr. 
Thomas M. Osborn as Commissioner has in- 
tensified that feeling. The appointment is 
most excellent; and it promises well for the 
future of wild life and forests in the Em- 
pire State. In view of the many diversified 
and important interests that now center in 
that department, one of the reeommenda- 
tions submitted to Governor Dix at the Del- 
monico conference, and formally thereafter, 
was that the department should be divided, 
and a commissioner appointed for forests 
and waters alone. 

It is our opinion that the new state admin- 
istration may confidently rely upon the hearty 
good will, and also the active support, of 
practically the entire body of New York 
State sportsmen and friends of wild life, in 
all the efforts that Commissioner Osborn may 
put forth in the conservation of our wild life, 
forests and streams. As these valuable as- 
sets diminish year by year, it is very evident 
that the warfare for their perpetual preserva- 
tion must be prosecuted more vigorously, 
year by year. 

W. T. Hornapay. 














DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU P 


This Department is for the use of our readers in telling their unusual experi- 
ences. Please make your contributions as brief as possible in order that the variety 
of anecdotes may be greater. The authors of the three best stories each month will 
be given a choice of one of the “Hard Luck” series of sportsmen’s pictures. 

The winners for January are Ezra Dean, A. M. Bowman and W. G. Berry. 


A Backwoods Joy Ride 

Joe and I ‘had hunted all day long around 
the Betner Lakes and Mountain. The snow 
was about a foot deep and the going hard. 
About half-past three it began snowing 
again and we decided to make for camp. 
We crossed the inlet and then the big cedar 
swamp to the old road, and after four miles 
on the road took to the woods again, for 
that was the shortest way home. It was 
snowing harder all the time and you couid 
not see more than two hundred feet in any 
direction. We finally came to the big wind- 
fall just on the edge of the clearing. It was 
snowing harder than ever. Joe started over 
first and just as he stepped on top of the 
trunk of a big tree about six feet from the 
ground lying on the outer edge of the land 
fall, he slipped and fell. I started to laugh 
at his mishap, when I heard a yell and saw 
his gun come flying into the air. 

I looked over the tree trunk just in time 
to see Joe astride a big doe which had bedded 
down for the storm under the windfall. It 
did not take her long to start, and Joe with 
his arms around her and yelling like all pos- 
sessed, went with her on a wild ride for the 
other side of the clearing. Joe is a better 
woodsman than jockey and he only went 
about fifty yards when he fell off; but that 
fifty yards would have done credit to a 
bronco buster. 

That deer had all the tricks of the trained 
donkey in the circus added to the assort- 
ment a bronco has, and then some. She cer- 
tainly was a pippin. Joe said it was like a 
Coney Island switchback only better (I think 
he meant worse). I was laughing so hard 


I could not help him look for his gun and 
other things lost in the ride for some time, 
but we finally found everything except a few 
cartridges. I have not yet been able to de- 
termine which of the strange pair was most 
frightened, although Joe claims he enjoyed 
it! 


Stamford, Conn. A. G. Howes. 





They Get the Cream of the Game 

While hunting back through a ravine in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains several years 
ago, I got up a covey of quail. The birds 
stuck to the cover of the gulch, and though 
I had no dog, I succeeded in starting them a 
few times, and had just dropped two birds 
when several more flew into a thicket along 
the brook ahead. Following these, I neared 
the bushes with gun ready, when out flew 
a small, sharp-shinned hawk. He took me 
by surprise, and I pulled up to shoot him. 
Just as I pressed the trigger I noticed he 
was carrying something in his talons, and as 
he tumbled with a broken wing, I went over 
and dispatched him, and then turned to see 
what he had been plundering. It was a 
quail, with its head neatly twisted off, and 
the largest, plum,est bird I got that year. 

Yours truly, 


Dayton, Ohio. J. S. Rover. 





The Boisterous Bass and the Gaping 
Game Bag 

In the old Indian Territory part of Okla- 

homa, near Tishomingo, Dr. Pettitt and my- 

self spent a day fishing and hunting at 

Horseshoe Lake, the doctor taking his rod 
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and reel and a bucket of live minnows, 
while I took along my pump gun and game 
bag. 

We started to cross the lake in a shaky 
old boat which we found moored to the 
shore, I sitting in the rear “paddling,” 
while the doctor cast right and left for black 
bass with which the lake abounded. When 
about the middle of the little lake he baited 
with a large live minnow and cast about 
forty or fifty feet to the right. 

Presently the float disappeared and the 
doctor struck, when a fight ensued worth 
going miles to see. Several times the fish 
leaped hgh into the air in his attempt to 
shake himself loose from the hook; then he 
headed for the boat, and again leaped up out 
of the water, this time snapping the snell of 
the hook asunder and freeing himself, but 
still coming toward the boat with the speed 
of the wind. Before the doctor could frame 
an appropriate “cuss word,” the fish fell 
head foremost into my game bag, which hung 
from my shoulder beside the gunwale, and I 
had him. completely bagged: 

The doctor’s hook was fastened deep in 
his mouth, with the minnow still attached. 
He was a black bass, and weighed five and 
one-half pounds. 


Blaze, Ky. Joun M. Perry. 





We’ve All Been There Before, Kid 

Following is a story for your “Did it ever 
happen to you” Department: I am only 
thirteen so please excuse amateurish style. 1 
hadn’t had a shot all day so decided to go up 
to a lake about a mile away. When I got 
there I looked over the dike and, Jumpin’ 
Jupiter! I seen about 50 mallards about 
30 feet away! I almost blew up cocking my 
gun. I was in such a hurry I raised up to 
fire right into the midst of them. As I 
was a’ goin’ to fire I hearn a quack right 
over my head and there went about a dozen 
redheads right over me. But, thinks I, I'll 
surely get 10 mallards so I gives the ducks 
on the lake both barrels. 

But not a duck flew away. I had killed 
all fifty! I lookéd over the dike. Not a duck 
had moved and I had shot at a bunch of fifty 
decoys. Curses! Talk about hard luck! 
Heck! 


Broomfield, Colo. Harry MULVIHILL. 





Nothing Like Variety in Diet! 
While in charge of a railroad survey party 
in the Fraser River Valley about fifty miles 
from the coast I did some trout fishing this 
fall in the small creek emptying into the 
Fraser. On one occasion in the latter part 


of October I caught a string of a dozen cut- 
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throats of from ¥% lb. to 2 Ibs. in weight, 
using live minnows as bait. When preparing 
the fish for supper I found in the stomach 
of a fish the hind leg of a muskrat broken 
off at the hip joint with the fur and foot in- 
tact. The flesh about the broken end had 
started to digest so I was unable to tell how 
the leg had been separated from the rat, but 
the rat had possibly been caught in a trap 
and had pulled its leg out at the joint and 
made its escape and the trapper had thrown 
the leg into the creek. 


Abbotsford, B. C. F. N. Smiru. 





Wrapped Up in It 

I have an old friend who has lived alone 
in the woods in the northwestern part of this 
country for twenty-seven years. His house 
was built by the pine barons years ago, and 
is situated on a hill overlooking a “lake,” 
caused by an ancient dam, which is still in- 
tact. Where Hemlock Creek runs over the 
dam a fine pool has been formed. I went to 
visit the old man the other day, and, while 
breakfast was cooking, ran down to the pool 
to try for a pickerel. The day was cloudy 
and cold and the pickerel would only play 
around the trolling spoon without biting. 

Finally, a four-pounder took his turn at 
teasing the bait, and in passing one of the 
hooks in the gang just caught a lower fin. 
At the prick of the hook, Mr. Pickerel rolled 
completely over, winding the line around his 
body just below the gills, the hook coming 
free from the fin but catching on the line. 

Just as the fish rolled I pulled, and there 
was Mr. Pickerel with a noose securely 
around his neck. Keeping a tight line, I haa 
a peculiar fight, but the fish soon gave up, 
and with the old man’s big pole and stout 
line I was using, I lifted the pickerel out 
of water and swung him to shore. The 
fish actually hung him:.if in his play, as the 
hook did not catch in his body, and hook 
and line slipped off when I slacked the line. 

Yours very truly, 
Ladysmith, Wis. J. W. Carow. 





Took Him for a Wooden Indian 

Two years ago while trout fishing on the 
Pigeon River in northern Michigan, I had 
waded alongside of a tree which had fallen 
into the river and whose top had been 
swung down stream by the spring freshets. 
Making several casts down past the tree 
without results, my attention was attracted 
by a slight rustling in the grass on the bank. 
Remaining perfectly quiet I soon saw a red 
squirrel emerge and leap on a limb of the 
fallen tree and run toward the top and out 
upon a limb extending toward the middle of 
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the stream. His purpose was clear, but the 


distance of the opposite bank was too great 


for him to leap. Running back to the trunk 
he approached within three feet of me as I 
stood motionless hip deep in the stream. 
Suddenly he leaped upon the top of my 
head and then, without an instant’s pause, 
he jumped ten feet into the middle of the 
stream and swam to the opposite bank. 
Query: Did he take me for a stump head? 
East St. Louis, Ill. _W. R. TuTTLe. 





St. Peter Caught One Like This 

The “Did It Ever Happen to You” De- 
partment reminds me of an incident at our 
summer home in Lake County, IIl., last sum- 
mer, which seemed very peculiar to me. 
After casting and trolling in the morning 
with no success, we decided to spend the 
evening in “still fishing” for pickerel. That 
also seemed to prove a failure, so we became 
discouraged. As it was near supper time, I 
inquired of my friend about the time of day. 

He arose to look at his watch, and, as he 
pulled it from his pocket the fob, in some 
way became unbuckled, allowing the gold 
watch to fall into the water. Recovery was 
impossible as the water was from ten to fif- 
teen feet deep and the bottom of the lake 
was matted with aquatic plants. Then I felt a 
tug at my line, and after a short, uninterest- 
ing fight, succeeded in landing a three-pound 
pickerel. We were so despondent over the 
loss of the watch that we made our way 
homeward, caring little for fish or fishing. 

Imagine our surprise that evening, when, 
upon cleaning the fish, we found the watch 
in its stomach, still ticking. 

Danville, Ill. RussELL BLANKENBURG. 





Diogenes Discovered 

A friend once told me that, as he was 
walking down the banks of a small stream 
and casting for trout, he saw an old cider 
barrel that had caught against a log, filled 
with water through a small hole in cue end, 
and sunk. He cast near one end of the bar- 
rel and felt a strike. On pulling, his hook 
would not budge, so he investigated, think- 
ing that perhaps his hook had caught in the 
barrel. He found that a large trout had 
caught the bait as it went past the bunghole 
and had swallowed it, but was so large him- 
self that he could not pull through the hole. 
The trout had probably gone into the barrel 
the year before and stayed through the win- 
ter, the current of the stream bringing him 
in food until he was so large that he could 
not get out. 


Glens Falls, N. Y. V. H. Scates. 


Another Skunk Cure 


This incident happened while on the farm. 
My uncle, living about a mile from my home, 
had a young lady visiting him and his wife, 
who had proved to be quite an attraction to 
me. I had called on her several times, and, 
it being summer time and the roads good, | 
usually rode over and back on my wheel. On 
this particular evening I left my lady about 
11:30 and started homeward. It was a pretty 
moonlight night and I was riding at a fairly 
good gait. About an eighth of a mile from 
home I left the main road and turned into a 
lane which lead alongside a heavy meadow. 
At the edge of this meadow, was a fine 
smooth path, so I decided to do a little 
sprinting. I was “going some” when sud- 
denly I noticed a small black object appear 
directly in my path. I was too close on to it 
to turn out of the way and riding too fast to 
dismount, so over it I went and kept on going 
till I came to the barnyard gate, where I dis- 
mounted. The odor that arose from my 
wheel and clothes immediately informed me 
what the object was I had ridden over. Well, 
I had on my best suit of clothes, which 
was at that time the extent of my dress-up 
wardrobe. The following day there was to 
be a basket picnic and dance, to which I had 
made an engagement to take my young lady. 
I wondered how on earth I could get that 
scent off my clothes by the next day. I had 
heard of people burying the clothes, so I de- 
cided to give it a try anyway, and was soon 
out in the garden with pick and shovel piling 
on the dirt. 

Next morning about nine o’clock I decided 
to take them up and see if the perfume was 
lasting. It sure was—stronger than ever. I 
was very much discouraged, as I knew it 
would be rather embarrassing to explain why 
I could not attend the picnic. 

About this time an old gentleman farmer 
who was passing by, noticed me shaking my 
clothes out of the dirt, and suspicioning what 
was the matter, stopped to ask me the trou- 
ble. I told him the whole story and after 
taking a good laugh at my expense, he said 
he could tell me how to fix things O.K. in 
five minutes’ time. Simply get some corn 
meal and place it on top of a hot stove and 
when it began to charr and smoke hold my 
clothes in the smoke a few minutes and the 
scent would entirely disappear. With much 
misgiving I did as he told me and in less 
time than five minutes the odor disappeared. 
I thought sure the odor would return during 
damp weather but it never came back. I 
went to the dance, had a fine time, and to this 
day the girl is none the wiser. 


Clarksville, W. Va A. R. C. 
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SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP 


On Building a Canvas Canoe 

IF you want a canvas canoe—need it in your 
business—there is no reason in the world why 
you should not have one for less than $7.00 
instead of paying $20 to $40 for the shiny 
beauties of the open Indian model. There is 
no easier thing to put together than a canvas 
canoe, and, with its covered deck, two sails 
and cockpit canoe tent, it is a far better 
cruiser than the open type and it will live 
on an open sea that would smother the larg- 
est open canoe ever built. The “Waterat” 
model—which was the name my own canoes 
rejoiced in—is 13 feet long over all, by 29 
inches beam, 9 inches deep amidships, 14 
inches for’d, 12 inches aft, 5 feet cockpit and 
2-inch oak keel. Waterat I had the mistake 
of too small a cockpit and only one mast step 
so she was no cruiser, but the amount of 
hunting and fishing trips she partook in be- 
fore I sold her. and built Waterat IJ would 
fill this magazine with tales. V/aterat IJ 
had a rectangular cockpit 6 feet long, with 
brass buttons on the outside of the cockpit 
to which could be snapped the bottom edges 
of the canoe tent. With two leg-of-mutton 


sails she was the most completely found little 
cruiser for a day, a week or a month of ad- 
venture, either on the salt pickle or down 
fresh water streams, that ever floated in a 
heavy dew. 

She made a tour of 150 miles of the shal- 
lowest and rockiest river I ever explored by 


canoe and once crossed lower New York Bay 
in an alleged south gale. It was the nearest 
thing to a steeplechase race I have ever ex- 
perienced. What few oyster sioops were about 
were under three reefs and a bob jib, but the 
Waterat simply hurdled over the combers 
and when a particularly big one would come 
at you abeam with curling lip and gnashing 
teeth, you simply threw up the whole bottom 
of the canoe to it and let her slide under. 
She could sail like a scared cat, and for two 
years I enjoyed a quantity of assorted hair- 
breadth escapades in her. God rest her 
bones! for I loved that canoe as I do my 
setter dogs. But she had one fault, how- 
ever, in that some one had talked me into 
putting a kayak bow and stern on her. This 
bow is only 7 inches high and the deck slopes 
up from it to the cockpit. She was, there- 
fore, a showery boat in a head sea. She 
never stopped to ride any of those combers 
but would shoot right through like a snake 
through a tin horn, but with an apron for’d 
18 inches high you only got the loose ends 
of the spray. This was joyful enough in 
summer, but one cruise in March after ducks 
when we had a twenty-mile paddle down 
a broad river full of white-caps, nearly 
finished my partner, who was bow paddle, 
and got a pailful of freezing salt water all 
over him about once a minute. So I sold 
her and built Waterat III, who is with me 
yet, nor am I likely to pay alimony on her. 
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FRAME PLAN AND ELEVATION 


All these “Waterat” model canoes were 
built on the same lines and with the same 
framing scheme. The ribs were of white ash 
\%-inch thick and were gotten by simply saw- 
ing up an inch ash plank five feet long into 
thirteen or fourteen %-inch strips. The keel 
was of 1-inch by 34-inch spruce with 12 1- 
inch by %-inch notches gained in it to re- 
ceive the ribs. The stem and stern, both of 
2-inch by 4-inch oak 16 and 14 inches long, 
were roughed down with a hatchet into tri- 
angular cross section, notched to receive the 
ends of the keel, and rabbetted with a 4% 
deep rabbet to take the ends of the ribbands 
and with a 1-16-inch shallow rabbet to re- 
ceive the edge of the canvas. The keel was 
screwed to the bottom of stern and stem 
with stout No. 12 brass screws 24 inches 
long, and next the deadwoods were cut out 
of 1-inch oak, fitted, and screwed to keel 
and stern with 3-inch brass screws. Next 
the 2-inch by t-inch spruce keelson was 
screwed down flat onto the keel, covering all 
the ribs in their notches. The screws used 
for this were No. 10, 14-inch flathead brass, 
each one passing through a hole bored 
through each rib with a gimlet. A wooden 
mould was next gotten out and set up amid- 
ships, and as the section of this mould is the 
most important thing about the canoe a little 
dissertation on midship sections in general 
will be in order. To begin with, most ama- 
teur canoes are cranky to a degree—pro- 
verbially so—mainly because the ribs are 
generally ex-barrel hoops and hence as round 
as the barrel itself. This gives no bilge at 
all to the canoe. There is no reason why, 
once starting to turn over, she might not 
as well keep on going, just as a barrel would 
do. But with a certain amount of flat bot- 
tom and a good, full bilge, that is the turn 
from the bottom up to the side, conditions 
are entirely different. If one side of the 
canoe is going under it will have to displace 
its own volume of water to do so, and as 
this takes considerable weight, the properly 


OF CANOE 


designed canvas canoe is exceedingly stable 
and safe. In the “Waterat” model you can 
stand up and dance a jig in her, and in 
Waterat III I have often cast for pickerel 
with a pork frog standing up at one end of 
the cockpit, with my friend doing likewise 
at the other end, while a small boy amid- 
ships amused himself snatching water-lilies 
as we floated through the pads. You want 
nine inches of flat bottom on each side of 
the keel and then a sharp sweep up to the 
tail of about five-inch radius. The ash ribs 
will make this without steaming. After hav- 
ing made the midship mould, bend the rib 
around it and tack it lightly in place. Out- 
side of it goes the top ribband and inside of 
it the clamp ribband, passing through a notch 
in the mould. Now bend up all the other 
ribs in rough circles, letting them pass be- 
tween the top rib and the clamp, first tying 
the top rib across with strings so as to hold 
its natural bend against the pressure of the 
ribs. You can now put on the other rib- 
bands, six on a side including the top. These 
are of I-inch by %-inch spruce and are got- 
ten by selecting a neat spruce plank clear of 
knots and having 18 or 19 ribbands cut out of 
it on the rib saw. Better to have them run 
through the planer for neatness’ sake. None 
of the ribbands, following their natural 
bend, will touch the ribs, but you now 
start with these latter and work both. fore 
and aft from the center, pushing them down 
between the clamp and top ribband and se- 
curing with C-clamps. Tie to ribbands with 
string. You will have to break all the fur- 
thest for’d and aft ones as there is a limit 
to the bend of ash even if hot water is poured 
on from a teapot. They will break just 
under the keelson, but the fibers will hold, 
so no harm is done. 

Now turn the canve frame over. She will 
be all lumps and flats and your next job is 
to shorten or lengthen all the ribs until you 
get a fair bottom, taking care to keep it 
good and flat with a sharp bilge turn just 
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MIDSHIP SECTION 


as far forward as you can bend the ash ribs. 
This done, secure them all with No. 3 1-inch 
brass screws through top ribband, rib and 
clamp, and saw off all the ends. Then rivet 
every ribband to all the ribs with 2d copper 
nails clinched on the inside. A sharp brad- 
awl is the only way to get these nails 
through the ash without their turning. The 
frame is now done except the cross deck 
timbers, which you saw out of I-inch spruce 
with a straight rise to the fore and aft deck 
timbers. Next the cockpit coaming of 3%- 
inch by 3-inch yellow pine is put in (and 
better avoid a curved coaming with its mul- 
titudinous troubles). The mast steps and 
mast deck-boards are next put in crossing 
under the ridge-piece, and then a couple of 
triangular breast hooks of t-inch pine are 
slipped into bow and stern level with the 
clamps and secured. She is now ready for 
the canvas. You want 9 yards of 10-ounce 
duck costing 22c. a yard. Cut it into two 
14-feet lengths and tack one edge of each on 
the keel, first putting a good smear of white 
lead putty on keel and under the lap. Then 
pull the canvas up taut, working each way 
from the center and doing both sides at 
once. Tack down through either top rib- 
band or clamp with 4-ounce copper tacks and 
cut off the surplus, which will make the deck 
canvas. This is next tacked to the ridge- 
piece and pulled taut over the edge of the 
top ribband and tacked. Three coats of 
green paint with a finish coat of varnish will 
answer. It will not have the glossy finish of 
the store canoe, but it will weigh less, as 
paint is about the heaviest thing on a canoe. 
She now wants a fenderwale of 1-inch half- 
round pine, put on with galvanized brads, 
over the tack-heads in the side of the top 
ribband. Fill all cracks with wood (filler, 
varnish, and the canoe is done. For a floor 
the best thing is to use all the left-over pieces 
of spruce ribband. This will protect the 
canvas, even against shoes. And don’t for- 
get that ten-ounce duck painted is tougher 
than walrus hide. It takes more than a 
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bang or a bruise to puncture it. And if you 
strike something sharp, a couple of stitches 
and a wipe of beeswax will heal the rent, 
until you can paint on a patch of 8-ounce 


duck. 





Rod Repairing 
BY LADD PLUMLEY. 

THE basis of successful rod repairing is 
the invisible knot. That must be mastered 
at the very start, and as it comes in handy for 
all sorts of tackle work, the angler should, 
if necessary, give up a good deal of time to 
its acquirement. 

Knots can be best studied from large mod- 








THE ART OF THE INVISIBLE KNOT, 


els, and the following photographs were 
made from a clothes line and a broom handle. 
They show clearly the manipulation neces- 
sary in tying the invisible knot. If the 
angler will practice with either a small rope 
or a heavy twine and a round stick about 
the size of a broom handle, he will soon at- 
tain the skill necessary to finish off any wind- 
ing, from those used for attaching the rings 
on rods to the longer windings used over 
splices. 

It will be seen from the photographs that 
there are two methods for finishing off with 
the invisible knot; one used near or at the 
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FINISHING THE INVISIBLE KNOT. 


end of a rod joint, and the other near the 
middle. The beginning is made by taking 
the first four windings over the end of the 
silk or thread, and is finished off by pulling 
tightly and cutting off with a sharp knife at 
the place where the thread emerges from the 
solid winding. 

No. 1 in photograph shows the winding 
begun with four lappings over the end, 
which can now, or later, be cut off close to 
the winding. 

In No. 2 the winding is completed all but 
the loose coils; which were made in the same 
direction as the winding, and the end brought 
under each loop as shown. 

No. 3 shows the loose coils have disap- 
peared, as the winding was continued; one 
loop only left. Nothing remains now but to 
draw the end tightly, thus drawing the last 
loop into place. When using silk or’ thread, 
a pin should be inserted in this last loop to 
prevent twisting; the pin can be slipped out 
when thread is pulled into position. The 
surplus silk or thread can now be cut off 
close to the winding. 

No. 4 shows invisible knot almost com- 
pleted when at or -near the end of a rod 
joint. In this case there is no need to form 





the loose coils, the winding being passed 
over the end of the joint. 

Every fisherman should take with him on 
his trips the following simple outfit: 

One spool of heavy linen thread. 

One spool of stout crimson silk. 

One spool of light crimson silk. 

A piece of shoemaker’s wax in an old 
glove finger. 

A piece of rubber bicycle tire cement 
(gum) for attaching ferrules to rod or se- 
curing loose reel seats. 

A small bottle of good fish glue ‘le mak- 
ing splices and joining wood. 

A small bottle of shellac varnish (un- 
bleached shellac) for finishing windings and 
protecting them from the weather. 

These things should be left in camp or at 
the boarding place, but it is wise to carry 
enough linen thread to make a splice, and a 
small piece of rubber cement for attaching 
ferrules. I must confess that I generally 
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VARIOUS ROD SPLICES 


find that I have forgotten these convenient 
things, and have to make repairs at the 
stream-side with anything I am fortunate 
enough to find in my pockets. 

I will suppose that the following accident 
has happened; it did happen to me one year 
ago last August, five miles from the nearest 
house: The breaking of the tip of the rod 
near the very top. 

I had been making a difficult cast up- 
stream when the tip struck the top of a rock 
behind which I stood, with the result of a 
bad breakage one inch below the bottom of 
the tip ring. Examining my pockets, I could 
find no silk nor thread; I had nothing but 
my reel line and four or five leaders. The 
rod was a “Leonard,” and even the minute 
tip ring was fastened with a dowel. The 
fish were rising well, and, naturally, 
I did not want to spend much time in re- 
pairs. 

I used one of my finest leaders, wh'ch had 
been soaking since the night before in my 
leader box. A simple splice was made, with- 
out touching with a knife other than to shave 
down to an angle the splintered ends. It 
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looked clumsy but was stout and serviceable, 
and I used the tip for the remainder of the 
day, landing some fair trout. The following 
sketch will give an idea of this repair. The 
gut was neatly wound from “A” to “B,’ and 
was finished off with the invisible knot. The 
winding dried in a few moments in the wind 
as hard as wire, and later when I cut 
it away to make a more sightly splice, I 
was surprised at the difficulty I encoun- 
tered. 

The above accident happened to the end 
of the tip; if it had been a breakage in the 
middle of a joint it would have been some- 
what more difficult to repair. Nowadays, 
nearly all rods are split bamboo, and it is 
almost impossible to make a neat splice in a 
broken split bamboo rod. It is strongly 
urged that an amateur does not attempt the 
old-fashioned splice in a bamboo joint or tip. 
The rough method of overlapping the broken 
parts, as shown in the cut, will give the best 
results. 

If the rod is of wood (not split bamboo) 
neat splices can be made that will be as 
strong as the rod was originally. The 
cut shows a splice in a wood rod, the 
winding supposed to be transparent so that 
the joining can be seen. After he returns to 
his camp or boarding place, the angler can 
use glue in the splice and give the winding 
two or three coats of shellac to make all 
secure. 

Next let us consider the mending of a 
broken rod where the break is very near or 
at the ferrule. If the ferrules are not fast- 
ened with dowels all is easy. A slight fire is 
made, and the ferrule loosened by heat. The 
end of the broken joint is then carefully 
shaped with the knife, and fitted into the 
ferrule. All can be made very secure if the 
angler has a piece of rubber cement with 
him; if he has not, he must fit the joint ac- 
curately with his knife. And if the end of 
the joint fits too loosely, he can wrap it 
with thread or silk, or a scrap of rag or 
paper will do at a pinch. 

But if the ferrules of the rod are fastened 
with dowels, the task of removing the wood 
is not particularly pleasant or easy. More 
heat must be used, the wood burned quite 
away, thus injuring the temper of the fer- 
rule. And the dowel must be worked loose 
with the knife and somehow got rid of. 

In the foregoing notes I have supposed 
that the angler was at the stream-side when 
the repairs were made. In nine cases out of 
ten such will be the case when an accident 
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happens, and unless the fisherman is able to 
ake immediate repairs he may be obliged to 
forego his sport for the day. 

As with most things in this interesting 
world, accidents to tackle generally happen 
when they are the most serious. My mind 
slips back in the grooves of memory to the 
second Connecticut Lake on the borders of 
Canada. My wife and I were there for the 
day, and would return on the following 
morning to the settlements below. A guide 
handed her into the skiff on the Northeast 
Inlet, and, as I followed, I tripped and 
caught my rod on the gunwwale, snapping 
it at the top ferrule of the middle joint. 


I shall never forget the black flies that de- 
scended upon me as I built a litt!e fire and 
struggled with the dowel that held the fer- 
rule. At last I managed to replace that re- 
fractory German silver tube, and with very 
little blood left by the flies in my veins, took 
refuge in the skiff. The rod worked sur- 
prisingly wel!, considering the roughness of 
the job. If I had not known how to make 
quick repairs, either my wife or I would 
have lost the fishing that afternoon. 


Angling is one of the things that seems to 
be in the charge of a malignant god. And 
if the angler is prepared for any catastrophe 
there is good reason to think he will never 
be called upon to use his skill. But if he 
cannot tie the simplest knot, then he may be 
certain that misfortune will hover around 
him as punkies hover over the angler on the 
Neversink of a June evening. He can count 
upon broken rods on days when everything 
else is auspicious and promising. Let him, 
therefore, master the art of repairs in the 
same spirit he should bring to all the details 
of his sport, and the malignant genii will 
pass his tackle by as if it were tempered 
steel. This is the reward of those who do 
not fear broken rods. 

Of those others who do not attend this 
warning, some day I shall meet one of them. 
The morning breeze will be gently swaying 
the willows; the song sparrow will be sing- 
ing in the adjacent meadow; the sky will be 
blue; and the sun will be gilding the ripples 
up-stream. But the despondent angler with 
the smashed tip in his hand will have no 
use for any of these things. 

Then will come my hour of triumph; for 
I shall repair the tip and change gloom to 
joy. But for fear, friend, that I shall not 
meet you, turn back the leaves and read this 
article once again. 
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1 2B eS 67h DAL, -12,-13, 14, 15 
shots just as quick as you can operate the ‘ihe. 


That’s what the Stevens Visible-Loading 
Repeating Rifle No. 70 gives you. 


It shoots fifteen .22 short—twelve .22 long 
rifle cartridges of any standard make. 


And when we say ‘“‘shoots’’ we mean that the fifteen 
bullets come zipping out straight and hard as only they 
can, when the barrel is 7#fed the Stevens way. 


Do you know that almost every big rifle record and 
championship in the World is held by shooters of Stevens 
Rifles? The reason for this is that we take the greatest care 
in the rifling’ of our arms, because rifling is what makes a 
gun shoot straight. 

Rifling that is hurriedly done and that has the least bit of unevenness 


will spoil the aim of the best marksman that ever lived. There’s not 
much use in aiming straight, if the bullet keyholes or loses force. 


Get your rifles from the Factory of Precision, which is known from 
New York to San Francisco—from Maine to Texas and the World over, 
as the home of high grade rifles sold at reasonable prices. 


The list price of the Visible-Loading Repeater is $8.00. 


Send for our 160 Page Catalogue containing 209 
BESS hustrations and “How to Shoot Well.” 258 


The Visible- Loading No. 70 is the repeater best suited for killing 
small game and exterminating farm pests, such as crows, hawks, 
weasels, gephers, chipmunks, squirrels, blue jays, rats and skunks, 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., Dept. 172, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


The Factory of Precision 








We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing ad: 
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A New Stevens Repeating Shotgun 

The specifications which follow are all that 
is necessary to say regarding this beautiful 
gun: 

High pressure steel barrels, bored for nitro 
powder, 12 ga. full choked. Hammerless 
visible locking, block action with safety fir- 
ing pin. Fancy walnut stock, choice of 
lengths from 13% to 14% inches and drop of 
from 2 to 3% inches; 28-inch gun weighs 7 
pounds 6 ounces; 50 and 32-inch, 7 pounds 
10 ounces with option of an increase in 
weight up to four more ounces in each case. 
Can you beat it? 





Motor Boat Firms Combine 

The modern tendency in business to com- 
bine and standardize has invaded the power 
boat and engine industry, and there has re- 
cently been incorporated in Maine, the Na- 
tional Boat and Engine Company, taking 
over concerns throughout the country repre- 
senting a considerable proportion of the out- 
put of manufactured boats. 

The broad scope of this new enterprise is 
shown by the representative concerns which 
have already become a part of the new com- 
pany, and by the men who are back of the 
new corporation. A partial list of the com- 
panies absorbed follows: 

Racine Boat Manufacturing Company, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 

Truscott Boat Manufacturing Company, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 

Pope Boat Company, Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin. 

Pierce Motor Boat Company, Racine, Wis. 

Shell Lake Boat Company, Shell Lake, 
Wis. 

Wesiern Boat and Engine Works, Michi- 
gan City, Ind. 

West Mystic Manufacturing Company, 
West Mystic, Conn. 

Inland Lakes Boat Company, Lake Geneva, 
Wis. 

President Reynolds makes the following 
statement: 

“The National Boat and Engine Company 
is engaged in four lines of manufacturing— 
pleasure craft of every description and of 
every type from canoes to the largest yachts; 
commercial vessels; marine gas engines and 
steam engines and Government vessels. 








“Pleasure boating has reached a_ basis 
where it has now become a recreation of the 
very best kind for men of moderate means, 
or, in other words, for the great average pub- 
lic, as well as for the man of wealth. 

This new phase of the pleasure boat indus- 
try, which has put it upon such a broad 
manufacturing and business basis, has come 
about largely through the perfection of ma- 
rine gas engines. 

“When these were at first invented and 
put upon the market, they were like all other 
new things, crude and unreliable. But every 
month since gas engines were first built has 
shown a decided improvement, until they will 
soon be, if they are not already so, the most 
important means of motive power known. 

“The gas motor has made private yachts 
available to an immense number of men 
who did not have sufficient means to 
own steam yachts. These smaller yachts, 
equipped with gas motors, provide all the 
sleeping and cruising accommodations of the 
old steam yachts. The first cost is very 
much less, and the expense of their opera- 
tion is far below the cost of operation of any 
steam yacht that was ever built. 

“The perfection of the gas engine has 
created types of boats which were impossi- 
ble before gas engines were known. These 
are all classes of launches and speed boats 
of every size and description. This revolu- 
tion in the pleasure boat industry is bring- 
ing about a rapidly increasing demand for 
pleasure craft of all sorts; and it is to meet 
this demand in an adequate way, that the 
men who comprise the National Boat and 
Engine Company have united their interests. 

“In New York City, our showroom is at 
Twenty-seventh Street and Madison Avenue, 
directly opposite Madison Square Garden, 
with a frontage of 100 feet on Madison Ave- 
nue and 60 feet on Twenty-seventh Street. 
The floor space, including the lower floor 
which will be used for a supplementary 
showroom and storage, is 12,c0o0 square feet. 

“In Chicago we have secured a prominent 
location on Michigan Avenue, in what is 
known as Automobile Row. The entire 
floor space here is almost equal to that of 
our New York showroom. We anticipate 
making our own showrooms in different 
cities of almost equal interest to the public 
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Telephone Etiquette 


Co-operation is the keynote 
of telephone success.- 


For good service there must 
be perfect co-operation be- 
tween the party calling, the 
party called, and the trained 
operator who connects these 
two. 


Suggestions for the use of 
the telephone may be found in 
the directory and are worthy 
of study, but the principles of 
telephone etiquette are found 
in everyday life. 


One who is courteous face 
toface should also be courteous 


when he bridges distance by 
means of the telephone wire. 


He will not knock at the 
telephone door and run away, 
but will hold himself in readi- 
ness to speak as soon as the 
door is opened. 


The 100,000 employees of 
the Bell system and the 
25,000,000 telephone users 
constitute the great telephone 
democracy. 


The success of the telephone 
democracy depends upon the 
ability and willingness of each 
individual to do his part. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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as are the general boat and engine exhibi- 
tions which are given every year. 

“Another important undertaking of the 
new company, which will provide particu- 
larly favorable conveniences to yachtsmen, 
will be the establishment of supply stations 
at all points where boats gather. At these 
places our patrons will be served promptly 
by our agents and mechanics, and be able to 
receive supplies and have repairs made with 
a promptness which is now impossible.” 





The Proof of Good Bamboo 
The cut below from the catalogue of Geo. 
H. Burtis, 7 Haviland Street, Worcester, 
Mass., shows the quality of the bamboo that 
is used in these excellent hand-made rods. 





You will note that the fibers extend far be- 
yond the break on each side, and are evenly 


bunched across the break. The rod is 5% 
ounces, German silver, mounted with solid 
cork grip. It holds a record of fifty pounds 
of trout running from % to 3 pounds, taken 
in three days, which represents some trout 
fight, but the rod was still as straight as a 
gun-barrel after all that. 





Some Clover Leaf Specialties 

The taking feature of the gangs and cast- 
ing hooks is the fact that they will float a 
minnow, frog, or crawfish back up at all 
times, whether the bait is alive or dead, and, 
in a dead minnow, reproduce the true swim- 
ming motions even to the wriggle in the tail. 

They are made in nine styles, and seven 
sizes, both weedless and plain, suitable for 
all sizes of fish and all methods of casting 
and trolling, including the Kalamazoo short 
rod style of casting. For the angler who 
does not care to bother with live bait, our 
Pork Rind Minnows will prove very ac- 


ceptable, as they will stand the roughest 
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handling, and being fashioned after a real 
fish, actually float upright with the true 
swimming and oscillating motions. Made by 
the Clover Leaf Manufacturing Company, of 
Whitehall, N. Y. 





A Meritable Invention 

In speaking of the trout-fly hook, E. L. 
Cox, of Alamosa, has invented, the Scientific 
American has the following to say: 

“Artificial Bait—E. L. Cox, Alamosa, 
Colo.: The bait is in form of a buoyant 
body, practically indestructible, and has the 
shining surface of the natural insect or min- 
now. The body of the bait is covered with 
a quill and the quill is bound about the ends 
of the body to keep out the water, the body 
or inner surface of the quill being per- 
fectly colored to imitate the insect or 
other bait which it is supposed to rep- 
resent.” 

The fly-hook, which Mr. Cox has in- 
vented, and has had patented in the 
United States and Canada, and has 
made application for a European pat- 
ent, is an artificial bait to perfectly imi- 
itate the natural bug or bait it is sup- 
posed to represent. A pneumatic quill 
forming the body of the bait, colored 
upon the inside to resemble the vari- 
ous natural baits, gives to the hook an 
advantage over any artificial fly now 
manufactured. The quill body can 
never become wet, and in casting the 
fly is thoroughly dried as it passes 
through the air. It is always buoyant 
and floats upon the water as the natural bug 
that loses his equilibrium and drops into the 
stream. 





Snowshoes of moose hide net, 12 x 42-inch, 
maple frame with turned up toe, loose easy 
strap, plenty of socks, and more than plenty 








of practice, are requisites. Then there is 
the ski—no better winter sport ever de- 
vised—you want the best selected quarter- 
sawn ash, hand shaved, oil finished. with 
heavy leather foot straps and rubber sole, 
lengths from nine to six feet to suit wearer. 
Most of our very best snowshoes are hand 
made by Indians and the best skis are gen- 
erally imported from Norway, but this cut 
shows an American line of these goods made 
by W. F. Tubbs, of Norway, Maine, equal 
to the best Canadian and Norwegian im- 
portations. 
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The original and genuine Chartreuse has always been and still is made 
By the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), who, since their expulsion 
from France, have been located at Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old 
labels and insignia originated by the Monks have been adjudged by the 
Federal Courts of this country to be still the exclusive property of the 
Monks, their world-renowned product is nowadays known as 


Liqueur Péres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Ca fés 
Bitjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. Sole Agents for United States. 


i Marly, 


The only gun that fills the demand 

















Repeating 
Rifle 










Shoots 


















for a trombone (“pump ) action ‘hao 
repeater in .25-20 and locity smoke- 
less cartridges, 


32-20 calibers. 


THE SIGN oF A 


Ee 


also black and low pres- 
sure smokeless. Power- 
ful enough for deer, safe to use in 
settled districts, excellent for target 
work, for foxes, geese, woodchucks, etc. 
Its exclusive features : the quick, smooth working “pump” action ; 
the wear-resisting Special Smokeless Steel barrel; the modern 
solid-top and side ejector for rapid, accurate firing, increased safety 


and convenience. It has fake down construction and Ivory Bead 
front sight; these cost extra on other rifles of these calibers. 


Our 136 page catalog describes the full ZZzr/z 
line. Sent for three stamps postage. Write for it. 


Lhe Marlin Firearms Co. 


3 WILLOW STREET, . NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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GET POSTED BEFORE YOU TAKE THAT FISHING TRIP 


FIELD AND STREAM is promoting this contest primarily as an incentive for every sports- 
man to take an interest in game fishing as never before. We believe that every man, woman 
or boy, whether novice or expert, will take an added interest in fishing his favorite lake or 
stream because here is a prize to be won, an honor to be gained in trying for the big 
fellow and leaving the small fry to the non-sportsman who only wants to yank in as many 
as possible and not to try his skill against the wise and the wary ones. We believe that 
all will be interested in reading HOW, WHEN AND WHERE the big fish were caught, 
what kind of water they were taken in, the kind of tackle used, how long it took to land 
them and the story of the killing. These stories will be published in Fretp anp STREAM 
immediately at the close of each month’s Contest and the stories of the Grand Prize winners 
at the end of the season. 

We are therefore offering $2,000 worth of prizes as an award of merit of skill to those 
of our readers who catch the biggest fish during the coming season and send us a brief 
account of how it was done. 

There are no strings to this contest. Any one may compete, whether a subscriber to 
FIeELtp AND STREAM or not. 

This contest requires no extra time or expense—simply take along a pair of scales and 
a tape measure when you go fishing, and if he looks like a prize winner be sure you have 
two witnesses as to his weight, etc. 

We have tried to make the conditions fair to all and to give prizes enough to interest 
every man, woman or boy who uses a rod or reel. 

This will be one of the most interesting and educational editorial features that has ever 
been published in a sportsman’s magazine and we believe that in holding this Contest we 
are giving the readers of FieLp AND STREAM a unique opportunity to learn the methods of 
fishermen throughout the whole country. 


CONDITIONS. 

First—The fish must be caught with rod and reel in its legal season. 

Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure. 

Third—The affidavit printed on the last page of this announcement, or an exact copy, must be 
used in applying for a prize and signed by the man who caught the fish, together 
with two witnesses and sworn to before a Notary Public and his seal affixed. In 

case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a single guide, the 
affidavit as signed upon coming out of the woods by himself and guide before 
Notary Public stating the circumstances will be duly considered. 

Fourth—The date, place, rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking the fish must be 
stated. Also weight, length and girth. 

Fifth—The winners of the first and second prizes, also the Grand Prize winners in each class, 
must send usa short account of HOW, WHEN AND WHERE the fish was taken 
and what tackle was used in catching the fish, these accounts to be published in 
FIELD AND STREAM. 

Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to Editor of Prize Fishing Contest within five days after 
dates as specified in each class. 

Seventh—No fish —— from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 

Note—In event of two fish weighing exactly the same number of pounds, ounces and fractions, duplicate 

prizes will be awarded in each case. 

N. B.—We will announce a similar hunting contest in a later issue. 

The Judges of this contest will be: 

Mr. Rosert H. Davis, Editor, Munsey’s Magazine. 

Mr. Witt H. Dire, Chica o, Ill 

Mr. Warren H. Mitter, Editor, Field and Stream. 

Mr. E. F. Warner, President, Field and Stream Publishing Co. 

Since the plates for our February cover were made we have increased the prizes to 


over $2,000. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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“KINGFISHER 
PRIZES 


For FIELD AND STREAM’S Great 


FISHING CONTEST 


“KINGFISHER: Lines are the most famous and 
best made silk fishing lines in the whole wide world. 


TO 
Trade (4) Mark 


1H, 


They have always been in close touch and associated with whatever has stood for 


improvement and progress. 
Om 
On Every Ge Genuine Line 
n Eve e; : 


We believe this fishing contest to be a great factor in the uplifting of this gentle art and 
an educational feature of tremendous importance alike to the past master and neophyte. 


“ 
Every Yard fr Guaranteed 


To show our approval, and further encourage the use of the best tackle, we will give to 


each contestant, one of the famous KINGFISHER LINES. 
WRITE US FOR FULL INFORMATION 


(i 
No Risk tx No “Come Back” 


2S, 


You know that the best equipped angler is the one most likely to win the prize. So do 
not forget, when making your preparations, that KINGFISHER LINES are the Standard. 
They are the best made, the most reliable and the strongest. Sold direct from the factory 
if your dealer does not carry them. Catalogue and free samples sent upon request. 


Insist On ie This Label 
E. J. MARTIN’S SONS, Makers, ROCKVILLE, CONN. 
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$2000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 








BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


*Rance: Atlantic watershed, near the sources of a few rivers flowing into the Mississippi and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and some of the southern affluents of Hudson Bay, its range being limited by the western foot- 
hills of the et, except about the Great Lakes, in the northern tributaries of which it abounds. 
For habits, method of taking, tackle, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’s GuipE. 1911. 


APRIL CLASS—For biggest Brook Trout caught between April 15—May 15 
First Prize: Levison Fly Book, pigskin cover. Wm. Mills & Sons. Value $7. 

Second Prize: 1 selected set Jamison Famous Coaxer Trout Baits made by W. J. Jamison. Value $5. 
Third Prize: Enamel Tackle Box, 9/2 x 3/2 x7, made by Gueder, Paeschke & Frey. Value $4.50. 

Fourth Prize: 100 yds. Natchaug “Electric” Fish Line, 2-12 Ibs. test. Anglers’ Supply Co. Value $3.25. 


UNE CLASS—For biggest Brook Trout caught between May 15—June 15 
First Prize: Celebrated “BIC” Trout Casting Rod made by Abercrombie & Fitch Co. Selected bamboo, Ger- 
man Silver mountings. Rod consists of 1 butt, 1 middle joint and two tips. Value $15. 
Second Prize: Pair of Gokey Boots, made to order by Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co. Value $10, 
Third Prize: Set Jamison Famous Coaxer Trout Baits, made by W. J. Jamison. Value $5. 
Fourth Prize: Doz. Burtis Gold Medal Trout Flies, made by Geo. H. Burtis. Value $3, 


ULY CLASS—For biggest Brook Trout caught between June 15—Sept. 15 
First Prize: Edw. Vom Hofe & Company’s best quality handmade PEERLESS Fly Casting Reel, 80 yds., 
made of hard rubber and German Silver. Value 
Second Prize: Rangeley Steel Fly Rod, 8% oz., made by Horton Mfg. Co. Value $7.45. 
Third Prize: Pair of Bob White Hunting Boots, made to order by Ottawa Sales Co. Value $5. 
Fourth Prize: 100 yds. Natchaug “Electric” Fishing Line. Anglers’ Supply Co. Value $3. 


GRAND PRIZES for biggest Brook Trout caught between April 15th and Sept. 15th 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 1034 inches high, with Ebony stand, specially designed by 
Reed & Barton and engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Brook Trout caught during 
1911. Value $60. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Touradif Casting Rod, made by Abercrombie & Fitch Co. Selected bamboo, Ger- 
man Silver mountings. Rod consists of butt, middle joint and two tips; case. Walue $30. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Handmade 7 oz. Split Bamboo Fly Rod, made by George Morgan. Value $30, 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Selection of English Flies or Leaders or assortment of both, made by W. J. 
Cummins. Value $10. 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Model F self Thumbing Rod, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6, 
SPECIAL LADY’S PRIZE: Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 
RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo irideus) 
Rance: Fresh streams and salt rivers along the Pacific Coast and in the Eastern and Northern States, 
where it is taken upon ordinary brook trout tackle. 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY 
For biggest Rainbow Trout caught between April 15th and Oct. 15th 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 9 inches high, designed by R. Wallace & Son Mfg. Co., 


and engraved with winner’s name and record, for the largest Brown Trout caught during season of 
1911. Value $50. ’ 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Best quality handmade split bamboo fly rod, snake guides, cork handle, hard 


rubber reel seat; made by Abbey & Imbrie. Value $25. winner to select weight and length. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: One No. 3 German Silver Click and Drag, balanced handle ‘reel. Made by 
B. C. Milam & Son. Value $21 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Fishing Tackle Case with compartments for complete fishing outfit. Knicker- 
bocker Case Co. Value $8.50. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: One Alligator Leather Mansfield Fly Book and one Barnes Folding Landing 
Net. By Carlos G. Young. Value $6.00. 


LAKE TROUT—TOGUE (Christivomer namaycush) 
Rance: Great Lakes, Eastern Canada and in many similar waters in Maine. For habits, method of taking, 
tackle, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—Biggest Togue taken between May 15—September 15 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: No. 2 Premograph Camera, made by Rochester Optical Co. Value $20, 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Kezar Special Bait Casting Rod, made by the Abercrombie & Fitch Co. Two- 

piece rod with independent handle; made of extra split bamboo (6 strip), solid metal reel seat, German 

Silver mountings. alue $10. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Watch Fob. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. 

Collis Mfg. Co. Value $3.50. 


BLACK SPOTTED SALMON TROUT (Salmo purpuratus) 
Rance: Rocky Mountain region, the labps of New Mexico, Utah, Western Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon and Washington. or habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—Biggest Black-Spotted Salmon Trout—May 15—September 15 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Waterproof Balloon Silk Tent, 7x10, treated with copper process, also sod-cloth. 
Can be divided into two Baker shelter tents 5x 7%. Will roll in 30x6 inches for packing. Weighs 
11 lbs. Made by David T. Abercrombie. Value $25. ’ 
—SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Burtis Celebrated Split Bamboo Fly Rod. Geo. H. Burtis. Value $15. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Alaska Hunting Jacket. Made by Geo. F. Webber. Value $5. 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: 100 yds. Natchaug “Electric” Fishing Line. Anglers’ Supply Co. Value $65. 


BLACK BASS—SMALL MOUTH (Micropterus dolemieu) 
Rance: Atlantic Slope of the continent cast of the Rocky Mountains, occurring in the Great Lakes, the 
upper parts of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Basins and in the waters north to latitude 47°, west 
to Wisconsin and southward to latitude 33°. Habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 


UNE CLASS—For biggest Small-Mouth Bass caught between June 15—July 15 

First Prize: ‘Intrinsic’ German Silver Quadruple Multiplying Bait Casting Reel, phosphor bearings, 
aluminum spool and handle. Wm. Mills & Son. Value $15. 

Second Prize: Model F Self Thumbing Rod, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6. 

Third Prize: Abercrombie Flax Duffle Bag, size 15x 30x6. David T. Abercrombie. Value $3.80. 

Fourth Prize: Tripart Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Value $3. 


JULY CLASS—For biggest Small-Mouth Bass caught between July 15—August 15 


First Prize: 6-strip Bamboo Bass Rod, made by Fred D. Divine Co. Value $17. 

Second Prize: 1 des, Dowagiac Minnows, made by James Heddon & Sons. Value $7.96. — 

Third Prize: 1% doz. Burtis Gold Medal Single Hook Trolling Spinners, made by Geo. H. Burtis. Value $6, 
Fourth Prize: Ruck Sack, made of English gabardine, size 16x20. David T. Abercrombie. Value $3. 


*Range does not limit contestant as to locality. It simply tells usual limits in which fish are found. 


N. B.—Record cups given as special grand prizes vill be awarded in addition to first grand prizes. 
LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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, TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A 
Steel Fishing Rods 


16 Extra “FIRST GRAND PRIZES” 


We offer, FREE, a No. 11 $5.00 “BRISTOL” Rod to each winner of a Firs 
Grand Prize in each of the 16 classes. This No. 11 “BRISTOL” Rod will b= 
shipped, with our compliments, as soon as the name of each winner of a First Grand 
Prize in any class is published. 

While it is in no way a part of the condition of winning one of these 16 extra First 
Grand Prizes, yet, if you have had any experiences with “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rod:, < 
we would be pleased to have you describe them in a letter mailed to us—81 Horton Lf 
St., Bristol, Conn. The prizes are not, however, contingent upon such information. 


“Tricks & Knacks of Fishing” —-FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT KS 

















) 


We are publishing a very valuable fishing book of about 120 pages, which has been o .. 
collected from the experiences of successful fishermen and guides. Everyone who 3 ary 
reads it says that it is a most valuable addition to angling literature. We propose oY 81 Horton Be, 


to give this book, with our compliments, toevery buyer of a “BRISTOL” Rod 
whether he wins a prize or not. We will take your word for it. Cut off and ye I am_a contestant 


send the attached :oupon, properly signed and filled out, stating that you _» al ve . > ~~ 
_ are acontestant, and that in this contest you will use a “BRISTOL.” Rod. y; Y se. “BRISTOL” Rod. 
/ ease send fishing book 
THE HORTON MFG. COMPANY gO acege 
81 HORTON, ST., BRISTOL, CONN. SS hs. MRAM... 0.4055 <0 ini Bae oer, 
» e 
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AUGUST CLASS—For biggest Small-Mouth Bass caught between August 15—October 1 

First Prize: Handmade Spiit Bamboo one-piece and Independent Butt Bait Casting Rod, made throughout 
with German Silver trimmings. Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $18. 

Second Prize: No. 33 Stee] Rod, made by Horton Mfg. Co. Value $12. 

Third Prize: 1 doz. Bass Baits. Made by Hartung Bros. & Co. Value $6. 

Fourth Prize: 1 doz. Cooper’s Weedless Porkers. Made by The Fisherman Co. Value $3. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Small-Mouth Bass caught between June 15—October 30 

SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 103% inches high, specially designed by Reed & Barton and 
Vales t00"" winner’s name and record for the largest Small-Mouth Bass caught during 1911. 

alue le 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Tantalite Tent. Made by Abercrombie & Fitch Co. Value $35. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: No. 3 J. Meek Reel. Made by B. F. Meek & Sons. Value $32. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Heddon Casting Rod. Made by James Heddon & Sons. Value $15. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Model F Self Thumbing Reel. Made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6 

LADY’S GRAND PRIZE: Black Seal Manicure Set, containing Cuticle Knife, Colonial Scissor, Manicure 
File. Made by Clauss Shear Co. 


BLACK BASS—LARGE MOUTH (Micropterus salmoides) 

Rance: Atlantic Slope of the continent east of the Rocky Mountains, occurring in the Great Lakes, the 
upper part of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi basins, the Red River of the North as far as Manitoba 
in latitude 50°, all the rivers of the Southern States from the James to the St. John, and in lower 
streams and bayous connected with the Gulf of Mexico, to Texas, jatitude 27°. For habits, method of 
taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE. 

LARGE MOUTH BASS, NORTHERN DIVISION—NORTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For biggest Bass caught between June 15—October 30 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 11% inches high, designed by R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 
and engraved with winner’s name and record for the biggest Large Mouth Bass caught during season 

1911. Value $60. 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Mills “Standard” Handmade Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, two piece with 
extra Tip, length 6 feet. Wm. Mills & Son. Value sis. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Aluminum Cooking Outfit, 31 pieces without covers, made to nest for packing, 
size 81% x10%, weighs 8% lbs. Made by David T. Abercrombie. Value $16. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Model F Self Thumbing Reel. Made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Set of Jamison Famous Coaxer Baits. Made by W. J. Jamison. Value $5. 

LADY’S SPECIAL PRIZE: Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 

LARGE MOUTH BASS—SOUTHERN DIVISION—SOUTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For biggest Bass caught between April 1—October 30 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 11 inches high, designed by R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 
and “es joo" winner’s name and record for the biggest Large Mouth Bass caught during season 

1911. alue le 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: No. 53 Talbot Reel, made of best tested German Silver and Aluminum, latest 

improved spiral and non-friction gears. Made by Wm. H. Talbot Reel Co. Value $50 Value $18 
alue . 


SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Leather Hand Bag with removable box. Knickerbocker Case Co. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Caloris Vacuum Bottle-de Luxe. Made by The Caloris Co. Bent aine $3 
alue $3. 


FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Takapart Bait Casting Reel. Made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. 
LADY’S GRAND PRIZE: One Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 


PICKEREL (Esox reticulatus). No Pike Allowed. 


To distinguish between pickerel and muscallonge by the scales on the upper tart of the cheek and 
ill cover; the pike has scales on the entire cheek but on the upper of the gill cover only; the muscal- 
sea has scales on the upper part of the cheek and gill cover; the pickerel has scales on the entire 
cheek and on the entire gill cover. “>. , ; 
Rance: Rivers, lakes and ponds from Maine to the Mississippi and in Southern Canada. For habits, 
method of taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 


JUNE CLASS—For biggest Pickerel caught between May 15—June 15 
First Prize: 100 yds. “Electric” Line. Made by Chaffee Mfg. Co. Value $7. 

Second Prize: Model F Self. Thumbing Reel. Made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6. 

Third Prize: Set of Jamison Famous Coaxer Pickerel Baits. Made by W. J. Jamison. Value $5. 
Fourth Prize: 114 doz. Clover Leaf Detachable Leaders. Made by Clover Leaf Hook Co. Value $3.25. 


ULY CLASS—For biggest Pickerel caught between June 15—August 15 
First Prize: An order on Wm. R. Shakespeare Co. for $10 worth of tackle selected from their catalogue. 
Second Prize: Takapart “Free Spool” Reel. Made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Value $7.50. 
Third Prize: 1 doz. White Hat Baits. Made by Treman, King & Co. Value $4.50. 
Fourth Prize: 134 doz. Clover Leaf Casting Hooks. Made by Clover Leaf Hook Co. Value $3.60. 
AUGUST CLASS—For biggest Pickerel caught between August 15—October 15 
First Prize: Automatic Hunting Shell Jacket. Made by Ves-Tong Mfg. Co. ‘alue $7. 
Second Prize: 1 doz. Pickerel Trolls. Made by Hartung Bros. & Co. Value $4.50. 
— Prise; — Silver Watch Fob, winner’s name engraved. Made by H. J. Hollis Mfg. Co. 
alue $3.50, 
Fourth Prize: 14 doz. Cooper’s Porkers and 1 Zoll White Retriever. Made by The Fisherman Co. Value $3. 
GRAND PRIZE—For biggest Pickerel caught between May 15—October 15 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: No. 2 Knipp Pigeon Double Barrel Shotgun, by Ithaca Gun Co. Value $70. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Junior Reflex Camera. Reflex Camera Co. Value $12. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Model F Self Thumbing Reel. Made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6. 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Five Bass and Pickerel Baits to be selected by the winner. Made by E. J. 
Lockhart. Value $5. 
LADY’S GRAND PRIZE: [Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 


MUSCALLONGE (Esox Nobilior) 


Rance: Great Lakes, St. Lawrence River and especially in Canada. (To distinguish, see Pickerel.) For 
habits, method of taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE. 
UNE CLASS—For biggest Muscallonge caught between May 1—July 15 


First Prize: Waterman Gold Filigree Fountain Pen. Made by E. Waterman Co. Value $10. 
Second Prize: 1% doz. Clover Leaf Champlain Gang and Attachments, Made by Clover Leaf Hook Co. 


Value $6. 
Third Prize: Three Vaco Bottles, made by The Caloris Co. Value $3, 
AUGUST CLASS—For biggest Muscallonge caught between July 1—October 30 
First Prize: Gillette Safety Razor, Gold Plated, Real Seal Case and to have winner’s initials. Made by 
Gillette Sales Co. Value $7.50. 
LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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Two King Fishermen and Their Great Rod 


Bob Davis. Jim Heddon and the wonderful, little one-piece “Dowagiac” Rod 


ever produced. 





HE rod shown above is the one-piece casting rod described by Mr. 
Davis in the leading article of this magazine. 


It is positively the sweetest and most scientific little casting rod 


It is a “freak”? design, and Mr. Heddon did not put it on the 


market but used it himself. 


On the trip described in this issue Mr. Davis used one of these rods, and became most enthusi- 
astic in his praise. He insisted that we manufacture a number of them for his friends and himself. 

We now have just 30 of these rods in stock and we are offeriug them because they will appeal to 
discriminating bait casters. They possess a number of highly novel, but practicable, features that 
are always to be found in Jim Heddon’s personal equipment. 


We are offering ten of these selected rods—finished with German silver mountings and extra or- 


namentation—at $10. 


The remaining twenty—guaranteed and fitted with extra heavy nickeled mountings—will be 
sold at $5 each. These rods will be ready for delivery March 15. 


Here Are the Specifications 


Finest selected two-years’ seasoned split bam- 
boo one-piece rod, with natural finish wood han- 
dle of improved ‘‘DOWAGIAC”’ design, inlaid 
with cork for hand grasp. (This inlaid cork han- 
dle is one of Mr. Heddon’s new ones and it is 
right.) Reel seat equipped with ‘‘DOWAGIAC”’ 
Locking Band, which positively secures the reel. 
Two fileproof metal guides. These guides are 
really a most novel feature of these rods, being 
so shaped it is impossible for the line to. become 
twisted around them or catch on anything. 

The tip-top is made of same material, ring 
val in design, and possessing more utility than 
any other top ever made. It has no shoulder to 
eatch the line and is so simple and strong that 
you could not bend or break it. We don’t use 
A4gates on this rod because our metal is guaran- 
teed to do the same work and we couldn’t secure 
the fine features of utility with agate. 


These rods are designed for casting lures pref- 
erably weighing from one-half to three-quarter 
ounce, and we guarantee them superior to anyother 
rod in perfection of balance, casting force and re- 
sistance to strain. They areso perfectly balanced 
they feel like a feather in the hand. Weight, five 
ounces. 

We presume you know that it is the joints in a 
fishing rod that lessen its strength, balance and 
casting force. 

Remember—the supply of these rods is limited. 

We are the makers of the famous Heddon’s 
**DOWAGIAC’”’ Minnows and our 1911 catalog, 
illustrating these beautiful minnows in colors and 
showing our complete line of casting rods, will be 
sent free upon request. This booklet also con- 
tains a chat with Mr. Heddon on bait-casting. 


Address Department No. 9 (7) 
JAMES HEDDON & SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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Second Prize: 1 Set Jamison Famous Coaxer Muscallonge Baits. Made by W. J. Jamison. Value $65. 
Third Prize: B. & B. Kentucky Fishing Reel, made by Bourne & Bond. Value $3. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Muscallonge caught between May 15—October 30 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 1034 inches high, specially designed by Reed & Barton and 
engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Muscallonge caught during 1911. Value $60. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Set of seven Razors, Leather Case. Made by Clauss Shear Co. Value $25. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Set 10 Vols. on Water and Game Birds. Pub. Chas. K. Reed. Value $12.50. 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Watch Fob. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by 
H. J. Collis Mfg. Co. Value $3,50. 
LADY’S GRAND PRIZE: Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 
SPECIAL JUVENILE CLASS (Under 15 years) 
For biggest Fresh Water Game Fish caught between April 15—October 31 
Complete Outfit (either Fly Bait or Bait Casting) consisting of Split Bamboo Rod, Rubber and Nickel 


eel, Braided Silk Line, Tackle Box, Bait and al! the necessary paraphernalia necessary for fresh 
water fishing. Wm. Mills & Son. Value $12 


Salt Water Game Fish 


BLUEFISH (Pometomus saltatrix) 
Rance: Gulf of Mexico and north to Nova Scotia. For habits, methad of taking, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE 
AUGUST CLASS—For biggest Bluefish caught between July 15—August 15 
First Prize: Leslie Safety Razor and Spiral Stropper. Made by Leslie Mfg. Co. Value 
Second Prize: One pair Bob White Hunting Boots, made to order by Ottawa Sales Co. Value $5. 
Third Prize: Twinplex Safety Razor Sharpener. Made by Twinplex Mfg. Co. Value $3.50. 
Fourth Prize: Telescope Cot Bed, made by Steinfeld Bros. Value $3.00, 


SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Bluefish caught between August 15—September 15 

First Prize: Invincible Bass Rod, either one piece or independent butt or two pieces, made of selected 
Greenheart, mountings of German Silver. Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $8.50. 

Second Prize: Special Hunting and Fishing om Made by Ves-Tong Mfg. e: Value $5. 

Third Prize: 3 Baldwin Camp Lamps. Made by John Simmons Co. Value $3. 

Fourth Prize: Hunting and Fishing Knife. Made by Marble Safety Axe Co. Value $3. 

GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Bluefish caught between May 15—October 15 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Caloosahatchee Rod. Salt water rod, hand-made. Greenheart, one-piece tip with 
independent handle; heavy German Silver mountings, and forward grasp on tip, mounted with raised 
agate guides and tip. Made by Abercrombie & Fitch. Value $15. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Fishing Tackle Case with four enamel hinged compartment trays. Interior is 
arranged for fisherman’s otitfit. Size 16x8x4%. Made by Knickerbocker Case Co. Value . 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Maxim Silencer for .22 rifle. Made by Maxim Silent Firearms Co. Value $5. 

FOURTH bag PRIZE: Solid Silver Watch Fob. Winner’s name and record engraved, Made by 
H. J. Collis Mfg. Co. Value $3.50. 

SPECIAL LADY'S PRIZE: Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Rance: Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. For habits, method of taking, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 


JUNE CLASS—For biggest Weakfish caught between May 15—July 1 
First Prize: No. 11 Jointed Bait Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces. Made by = Ang Mfg. Co. 
Value $5.75. 
Second Prize: 1 pr. Bob White Hunting Boots. Made by Ottawa Sales Co. Value $5. 
Third Prize: Solid Silver Watch Fob, winner’s name engraved. Made by H. J. Collis Mfg. Co. 
Value $3.50. 
Fourth Prize: Set of Carborundum Sharpening Stones. Made by Carborundum Co. Value $3.10. 


AUGUST CLASS—For biggest Weakfish caught between July 15—August 15 
First Prize: No. 11 Jointed Bait Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces.. Made by Horton Mfg. Co. 
Value $5.75. 
Second Prize: Assortment of Weakfish Hooks and Lines. Made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $5. 
Third Prize: No. 83 Sportsman’s Knife, 4% inches long. Made by Marble Safety Axe Co. Value $3. 
Fourth Prize: Twinplex Safety Razor Sharpener. Made by Twinplex Mfg. Co. alue $3.50, 


SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Weakfish caught between August 15—September 15 

First Prize: Invincible Bass Rod, either one piece and independent butt or two pieces (the winner to 
take his choice) made of selected Greenheart, mountings of German Silver. Value $8.50. 

sas oe Jointed Bait Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces, with extra tips. Made by Horton 

Co. Value $8.20. 

Third Prize: Solid Silver Watch Fob, winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. Collis Mfg. 
‘o. Value $3.50. 

Fourth Prize: Gold Medal Camp Cot. Made by Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. Value $3.00, 


GRAND PRIZES for biggest Weakfish caught between May 15—October 15 
—— GRAND PRIZE: Fishing Tackle Bag, leather covered. Independent compartment on top of bag 
or wearing apparel and spe ‘“- tackle case. Made by Knickerbocker Case Co. Value $25. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: No. Jointed Bait Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces. Made by 
Horton Mfg..Co. Value 35.75. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Watch Fob, winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. 
Collis Mfg. Co. Value $3.50. 

LADY’S GRAND PRIZE: One Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena ocellata) 


Rance: Carolinas, in Florida, and the Gulf of Mexico and in the surf on the New Jersey Coast. For 
haBits, method of taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 


SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Channel Bass caught between Aug. 15—Sept. 15 

First Prize: Handmade Greenheart Surf Rod and Spring or Flexible Butt, all metal work of German 
Silver. Made by Edward Vom Hofe & Co. Value $13. 

Second Prize: 100 yards of Natchaug “Electric” Fishing Line. Angler’s Supply Co. Value $6.50. 

Third Prize: Twinplex Safety Razor Sharpener. Made, by Twinplex Mfg. Co. Value $3.50, 

Fourth Prize: Spring Safety Shoulder Holster. Herman H. Heiser Saddlery Co. Value $3.50. 


GRAND PRIZES for Biggest Channel Bass caught between May 15—October 15 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Three-Handled Solid Silver Loving Cup 7 inches high, designed by R. Wallace 
& Sons Mfg. Co. and engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Channel Bass caught 
during season 1911. Value $50. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Special copper tackle box, 18x 10% x8 inches deep, hand-made of heavy copper, 
tinned inside. Made by Abercrombie & Fitch. Value $20 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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THE FIRST ANNUAL 
International Trap Shooting Tournament 


AND 


SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 
March 6th-14th, 1911 


A NEW SHOW AND A TRUE SHOW 


as 














Here also will be 
the practical ex- 
hibits of duck blind, 
bush house and 
batteries in oper- 
| ; ation as well as fly 
i! and bait casting 
tournaments in real 
living water; then, 
too, a depiction of a 
trained mountain 


The upper half of 
this diagram repre- 
sents a stage— 
realistic with accu- 
rate reproductions 
of mountain, leap- ./>— 
ing waterfall and ; (|) |} 
stream. The true [| 
environment. of 
broken field, under- 
brush, beach and 


sea will give the gar- horse at work and 
den that “woodsy” practical camp 
atmosphere. making. 








FLOOR PLAN 


Madison Square Garden 


The lower half of the diagram represents floor and balcony space, to 
be exclusively occupied by artistic and complete exhibits of arms and am- 
munition, tackle, sportsman’s and camp equipment and sporting goods. 

Tournaments, matches and special attractions will be run on time 
schedules, giving spectators an opportunity to see all exhibits. 


S. M. VAN ALLEN, General Manager 
Telephone 2142 Gramercy 1 Madison Ave., N.Y.C., Room 6049 
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SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Geneva Superior Binocular. Made by the Geneva Optical Co. Value 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: No. 2 Refrigerator Basket, made by the Burlington Basket Co. Value 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Watch Fob, with winner’s name and record engraved. Made by 
H. J. Collis Mfg. Co. Value $3. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 

Rance: The Gulf of St. Lawrence to Gulf of Mexico, For habits tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 
AUGUST CLASS—For biggest Striped Bass caught between Aug. 15—Sept. 15 
First Prize: An orderon Wm. R. Shakespeare Co. for $10.00 worth - tackle selected rom a catalogue. 
Second Prize: One _ Bob White Hunting Boots, made to order, by Ottawa Sales Co. e $ 

Third Prize: Twinplex Safety Razor Sharpener, made by the Twinplex Mfg. Co. Value Ys.50. 

Fourth Prize: Solid sive Watch Fob, with winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. Collis 
Mfg. Co. Value $3 

SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Striped Bass caught between Sept. 15—Oct. 15 

first Prize: Hand-made Greenheart Surf Rod, with Spring or Flexible Butt, all metal work of German 
Silver, made by Edward’ Vom Hofe & Co. Value 

Second Prize: An order on Wm. R. Shakespeare Co. for $10. 00 worth of tackle, selected from their catalogue, 

Third Prize: “Red Spool” Cuttyhank Pattern Line, 600 feet, 15 thread, Wm. Mills & Sons. Value $3. 

Fourth Prize: One pair Bob White Hunting Boots, made to order, Ly Ottawa Sales Co. Value $5, 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Striped Bass caugt ht between May 15—Oct. 15 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Imbrie Spool Reel. Abbey & Imbrie alue $15. 

eee i ae PRIZE: No. 26 Salt Water Surf Casting Rod, 6 aay : inches long, weight 26 ounces, 

de Horton Mfg. Co. Value $12. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Watch Fob. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. 


Collis Mfg. Co. Value $3.50 
BLACKFISH (Tautoga) 
St. John, N. B., to Charleston, S. C. For habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GuIDE 
yy ULY CLASS$—For biggest Blackfish caught between July ist and Aug. 15th 
First Prize: No. 4 Jointed Bait 10 feet long, weight 10% ounces. Made by Horton Mfg. Co. 


Value $5.75. 
Second res: Solid Silver Watch Fob. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. Collis 


Mfg. Co. Value $3. 

Third Prize: Twinplex Safety Razor Sharpener. Made by Twinplex Mfg. Co. Value $3.50, 
SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Blackfish caught between Aug. 15—Oct. 15 
First Prize: No. 11 Jointed Steel Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces. Made by Horton Mfg. Co. 

Value $5.75. 
Second Prize: Solid Silver Watch Fob. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. Collis Mfg. 
Co. Value $3.50. ', 
Third Prize: Twinplex Safety Razor Sharpener. Made by Twinplex Mfg. Co. Value $3.50. 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Blackfish caught between May 15—Oct. 15 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Lawn Couch. Made by Corona Mfg. Co. Value $15, 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: No. 11 Jointed Steel Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces. Made by 
Horton Mfg. Co. Value $5.75. : 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Watch Fob. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. 
Collis Mfg. Co. Value $3.50. 


TUNA (Orcynus thynnus) 
Rance: Avalon to Long Point, Santa Cataline and Atlantic Coast. For habits, method of taking, tackle, 
fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 
GRAND PRIZES for biggest Tuna caught between January 1, 1911—January 1, 1912 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: For exceeding Tuna Club record for Tuna weighing more than 251 pounds. 
Edw. Vom Hofe & Company’s Universal Special Reel. Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $43. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 1034 inches high, specially designed by Reed & Barton, and 
engraved with wer s name and record for largest Tarpon caught during 1911. Value $60, 
SECOND GRAND PRIZ Edw. Vom Hofe & Company’s hand-made Greenheart Tuna Rod with all 
mountings of i Silver. Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $12.50. 


TARPON (Megalops Atlanticus) 
Rance: Western Atlantic and in the Gulf of Mexico, including Mexican Coast. For habits, method of 
taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ” ANGLER’S GUIDE. 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY-~ January 1. 1911—January 1, 1912 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: For exceeding record of Mr. Edw. Vom Hofe, Sr., for Tarpon exceeding 
210 lbs. in weight—Universal Special Reel, 500 yds. Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $43. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 10% inches hi specially designed by Reed & —* and 
engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Fs caught during 1911. Value 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: MHand-made Greenheart Tarpon Rod, with all mountings of German * Silver, 
Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $12.50. 
It is impossible, with the number of prizes and limited space, to give the proper description and illus- 
tration of these valuable prizes. By writing the manufacturers represented, a complete catalogue will be 
sent showing full description of any prize in which you are interested. 


RANGE: 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear to statement below made and signed by me before two witnesses and a notary public 
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rity Proven! 


For two years the Automatic Pistol 
Match of the United States has been Le 


won with a 


COLT AUTOMATIC PISTOL £1 


The COLT has outshot and outranked # 
all others in open competition, which 
proves COLT ACCURACY. 

Home Protection doesn’t 
require an expert shot, but it does 
require an accurate Automatic 
Pistol with which YOU can do 
expert shooting—the COLT 
is the one best proof 77; 
of the most accurate 
pistol for you 
to buy. 


COLT Superio 


































A COLT in the house affords not 
- only protection, but a sense of 

absolute safety. It's the safest Automatic 
Pistol to keep in the home LOADED AND 
READY FOR INSTANT USE. It can’t be acci- 
dentally discharged. It's the only Automatic Pistol with 
an automatic safety — you can't “forgetsto make it safe.” 


Colt Automatic Pistols may be had in various 
(sizes —from the little vest pocket caliber .25 to the 
Sm heavy Army caliber .45 — the most powerful pistol 


made. 
















Send for Catalog and Leaflet describing 
COLTS and COLT VICTORIES 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
No. 35 Charter Oak Ave. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 














MAXIM SILENCER 


YOU REALLY OUGHT TO HAVE ONE. NO THREADING—ATTACHES IMMEDIATELY 


Any Dealer can get one for you by return mail 


MAXIM SILENT FIREARMS CO., 38 Park Row, New York 


Factory: Hartford, Conn. Branch: 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal® 
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There can’t be “one shell wrong” 


when they're loaded with Dead Shot Smokeless. A mountain of powder comes through 
the mill chemically tested on the way in each stage of manufacture. When finished it 
must pass the shooting range tests—must show defnite points in high velocity, light recoil, 
low bursting pressure and uniform sound. The powder in one shell must be like that 
in any other. It is physically impossible for it to be otherwise. 


Dead Shot 


Smokeless 


Its stability is guaranteed. 


The crisp air, the snow, the baying of the hounds and the conscious- 
ness that you have a good gun and a quick, sure powder; these are the 
things that make hunting of the rabbit and fox the sport of kings 

Dead Shot with its own special feature of high-velocity-with Kcht- 
recoil establishes the fact that it is a decided advantage for accuracy. 





Trade All the loading companies use it. 

in U8.Pa. 0m. If your dealer hasn’t it, we will refer you to one who has. 

AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BOSTON 














You want the best gun for ** THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS ”’ 
the least money. One of 


the nine grades of 


DavisGuns, 






will meet your 
requirements. 
Ask For Our Large Catalogue 
N. R. DAVIS & SONS 
Lock Box 700 Assonet, Mass., U. S. A, 
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IN EMERGENCIES 
RELY UPON 


Cc. Q. D:! 















LUGER 
Automatic Pistols 
Genuine Mauser Rifles 


Haenel Mannlicher Rifles 
Mannlicher Schoenauer Rifles 


Ask Your Dealer or Write 
H. TAUSCHER, 322 Broadway, NEW YORK 














& 


+ 
Ne 


We 
THE AIM OF EVERY GUN owner is to keep his 





gun faultless—the finer the gun the harder he 
tries. If he uses “3 in One” the easier he tries. 
**31N ONE ®® oils every action part properly, 
cleans out the residue of burnt or smokeless pow- 
der, prevents rust on every metal part, cleans and 
polishes the stock, contains no acid. Write for 
generoussample—free. 3-in-One Oli Co. 


P 162 New Street New York , 
Have You Tried 
This SIpectala A; 








T= softest and most flex- 


ible, heavy-service mit- 
ten ever devised. Warm as 
toast. Nothing to impede circulation. 
Fits snug, separate single finger permits 


delicate manipulation. Though heavily 
lined with complete inner mitten of fine 
llama wool, there is no clumsiness or 


bulkiness. Cannot ever stiffen 
or harden from watersoaking 
dealers or sold dir 
oe and | 5c for wane Rag $1 .75 
poend size of kid glove and diagram of hand. 
Co., Milwaukee 


345 East Water Street 
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FTER years of disuse an 

Iver Johnson will respond to 

the trigger pull as sharply and surely as on 
the day it leaves our armory. 

That is because all springs are made of 

unbreakable, permanent tension piano 

wire—the same type of springs as is used 


in U. S. Army rifles. The 


IVER JOHNSON 
sate REVOLVER 


is the only revolver equipped with these coil 
springs—the only modernized revolver. 

It is the only revolver that is made absolutely 
safe from accidental discharge by our famous, 
three-million-times-tested, safety action. 


“‘Hammer the Hammer” 


To prevent substitution of obsolete 
models and limit sale to proper 
persons, distribution is con- 
fined to resident dealers, 
licensed under our 
patents, Mail order 
houses are not 
licensed. 


IVER JOHNSON'S 
ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
190 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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You’ll see this picture of Robin Hood 
on every box of Robin Hood Ammuni- 
tion. Look for it. It’s your guarantee 

that you are buying the ammunition that kills furthest—gets here 
quickest—hits hardest and ‘‘kicks’’ less than any other ammunition 


“IT’S ALL IN THE POWDER” All other powders are 


exploded by a striking 
force, causing tremendous pressure that starts the shot at the top rate of speed. 
This velocity decreases quickly after the first sharp explosion. The heavy ‘‘kick’’ 
also proves that a large part of the pressure is wasted on your shoulder instead of be- 
ing applied to the shot. 


Our Powders, burning gradually, drive the shot with ever increasing force from breech to muzzle. 
the charge comes only when the powder is wholly consumed—at the very muzzle. Results: Greatest possible muz~ 
zle velocity and penetration, yet much less kick than you find in other powders. Our Powders do not crush or dise 
figure the shot as other powders wili do, and this means that Rebin Hood Ammunition shoots straight—shoots where 
you point the gun, Ou” four brands of powders are: 


Robin Hood Smokeless, loaded in Robin Hood and Comet Shells. 
Peerless Smokeless, loaded in'Clipper and Capital Shells. 

Rapidite Dense, mokeless, loaded in Crescent and Autocrat Shells. 
Eclipse, Near Smokeless, loaded in Eclipse Shells. 


We also make a line of Metallic Cartridges, 22, .32, and .38 calibre, that are without equal for targ-t and 
gallery practice. They are ,oaded with mokeless powder and are adapted to ail makes of firearms using these 
sizes, We would like to sell you Robin Hood Ammunition through your regular dealer, but, if he won't get it 
for you, write us and we will see that you are supplied. Write for our cataiog, anyway. 

Remember, we are the only ammunition manufacturers in America that manufacture Smokeless Powder 
and load the products of our own mills, 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION COMPANY, D Street, Swanton, Vt. 












Full force of 








Buffalé B 
Outshoots' 


pact = Pee 
Himself with It 
ENTLEMEN: ‘In reply to your inquiry, a friend gave me a 
10-shot Savage Automatic Pistol for Christmas. It is the first 
automatic I ever owned or fired. I had turned them down without 
trial, and stuck to an old army revolver. Today I took the old revolver 
and the Savage Automatic out and fired each fifty times, making, to my 


surprise, a much better score with the Savage than I could with my old 
pet gun.”” Yours very truly, W. F. Copy ( ‘‘ Buffalo Bill’’ ) 


D° you realize what an event in the history of firearms was this 
quiet little test of Col. Cody’s out on his ranch in Wyoming? 
It was an event which proves that the Savage Automatic does 
make the novice able to shoot expertly. 
For, unless the Savage Automatic does aim easy as pointing 
your forefinger, Col. Cody, with hand trained to the cramping re- 





volver grip, could never have picked it up with careless abandon 
and beat his ‘‘old pet gun.’’ 

It was an event that proves beyond argument that the Savage 
Automatic Aas revolutionized all aim in firearms. 

Get “‘ Bat”? Masterson’s Gun Fighter Book, ‘‘ The Tenderfoot’s Turn,” by 
the famous Dodge City ex-sheriff. Free, for your dealer’s name. If you'll exam- 


ine the Savage Automatic at your dealer’s today, you’!] banish burglar fear from 
your home tonight by getting one. A sure way to forget is to put it off. 


RIFLE BOOK 
free. Will con- 
vince you that 
no rifle has yet 
matched up with 
the great Savage 
303 cal. Savage 
Arms Company, 
242 Savage Ave., 
Utica, New York, 





THE NEW SAVAGE auromatic 
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Boston 
Gal 








Boston — are wll. 
of best materials in a clean 
factory, by well-paid help 
Every pair warranted — 
penalty, a new pair or your 
money back. 






This simple little sharpener will KEEP a blade 
sharp for 100 or more shaves. Gives blades a 
hollow ground edge and makes them better than 


new. trops both edges at once—reverses and <4 0 0 G TE S 
strops other side without blade being removed. A CF) B ST N AR R 
= 


Twinplex Rotary $““" sa Sharpener RECOGNIZED THE 


is simple to use, sharpens all four edges in 30 
seconds—is small—can’t get out of order, is guar- 
anteed for ten years. Costs $3.50 and quickly D DRESSED MEN. 
pays for itself because it 


Stops all blade expense WUD fo" Siatica cn nectar ocr 


Sold on 30 day trial basis. Ask your dealer to 
show you one, or write us for book “The Slickest GEORGE FROST Co.maxers 
Little Thing You Ever Saw” fully illustrating and 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
describing the Twinplex. a Gal See,that Boston GARTER 


is stamped on the clasp. 


Twinplex Mfg. Co., 418 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

















Use English Tackle Next Season 


Write now to W. J. Cummins for his catalogue of High Grade 
Rods and Tackle. It is a magnificent publication and will be sent 
free to any reader of “Field and Stream.” 








A SPECIAL OFFER FOR JANUARY ONLY 


Send $1, $2, or $5 (U. S. A. notes) and W. J. C. will send goods 
to the value of $1.25, $1.50, or $6. Flies, Gut Leaders, or a selection 
of both. 

You can then test and compare them with what you have been 
using. If you don’t like them, or think them not suitable, send them 
back, and money will be returned in full. 

Just give some idea of your requirements. 


ALL STANDARD AMERICAN FLIES STOCKED 








W. J. CUMMINS 
North of England Rod Works (Dept. S) 
BISHOP AUCKLAND ENGLAND 
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yall ~~, “Weedless 
4 A Porker’”’ 









Patented 
Sizes: 6-7/0-°/o-*/0-*/0-"/o 25 cents each 
@ Bass and pickerel lie in the weeds and rushes near the shore for food. 
Cooper’s ‘*Porker’’ is the only hook that can successfully fish them 
out, It’s absolutely weedless—can be cast in the thickest weeds with- 
ut getting caught—is weighted, making casting easy—can't get out 
of shape. One hook will last a season, He strikes the enameled 
rubber protector which is supported by a wire spring. It goes down 
to the hook shank—then you got him. The rubber flies back into 
place—your fish comes in without getting tangled in the weeds, 
A 1-0 or 2-0 Porker makes a good trout hook. Youneedit. A 
dollar bill gets an assortment of four. Your money back if it’s not the 
Best weedless ever marketed. 


CASTING INSTRUCTIONS 


Casting—dealt with fully by an expert, in our catalog. 
Troll hooks—-Spoons—new Bobber—level winding reel 
—Scales and Gaff hooks, many new things and the— 
Zoll White Retriever. 





COOPERS | 





O JUNE 16 ~ 


[Pirrncrster it 


Stamp Gets Catalog 
THE FISHERMAN CO., Mirs. Fisherman's Specialties, 580 West Warren Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


spas LEADER Per Doz. 


Snaps 
Per Doz. 
60 cents 


ulin jbees Leaders 


$1.00 














rt Juhle Hats. 


fr Hokage. 


T took 90 years to write these 
six words, 





Six words to signify Quality ; 


MARK P a 
yet quality without extrava- 


TRADE 


2° gance. 





fy 
&3> \3 

STaBiisHed : 
bISh Six words to stand for Reputa- 


tion; reputation sustained 





U. S. Patent 946910 


Inside View 


' convenience. 


PATENT BLOOD-PROOF 
HUNTING COAT 


Spacious Game [Pocket abso- 
lutely waterproof, blood-proof 
Impossible for blood to stain 
clothing, or spot or rot the coat. 
Decently clean till worn out. Bi- 
sected lining makes game pocket 
reversible, cleanable, sanitary. 
Ingenious litts throw load on 
shoulders alone. Arms free for 
quick and easy gun action. 

Choice of desirable fabrics 
Faultiess fit Elegant finish 
Classy appearance. Durable con- 
struction. Has every conceivable 
Patent features 


double life of coat. It's ‘thigh 


gun’’ with sportsmen. At dealers 
or of us charges prepaid. Write 
for descriptive price list and 


samples of cloth—free. 


THE GEM SHIRT CO., Dayton, Ohie 





through three generations de- 





voted to making fishing tackle 
—FISHING TACKLE 
AND NOTHING ELSE. 


This Quality, this Reputation, 
—this Service, of Specialists 
in tackle—are at your disposa!, 


Just write for “Catalogue F.” 


Abbey & Imbrie 


18 Vesey Street, New York 























Jobbers and Dealers :— 


The Hartung Bass Bait 


and other 
Fishing Trolls made famous by experts 
Are fully guaranteed and sold under 


The Fish-Hawk Trade Mark 


Send for 1911 catalog aad discount sheet 
Consumers can have catalog in natural colors 


HARTUNG BROS. & CO., 51 Waverly St., Jersey City, W. J. 














LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 








“PREMIER” MALLARD. 


Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading Sportsmen and Clubs of the United States. They 
are exact duplicates of nature finished in the most artistic manner. We manufacture 
several grades in all species of Duck, Snipe, Geese, Swan and Crow Decoys. Make 


inquiry of your dealer for these goods and write to us for catalogue. 














A good night companion. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
No hunter should be without 


The Brilliant Search Light Sines ne ition 


can be tilted up or down, throws a bright light whevever you look; will mat 
smoke, heat or blow out, locomotive reflector. Automatic generator uses 
acetylene carbide gas. One filling will burn eight nears. 
Single Lens, spreads the light - - $5.00 
Double Lens, concentrates the light 6.00 
Interchangeable, ve both single and double Lens, 6.50 
END FOR PAMPHLET. 
R. C. KRUSHKE, 402 W. Superior Street - = Duluth, Minn. 
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THE NE 


WEST IN FISHING TACKLE 
> ro 


e Famous Clover 
2 > Leaf Casting Hook will 
vs float a minnow, frog or 
craw-fish back up at all times whether 
the bait 1s alive or dead, and in a 
dead minnow reproduce the true swimming motions even to the 
wriggle in the tail. Our gangs built on the same principle will 
do this also and are made in seven sizes and styles, both plain 
and weedless. Illustrated booklet showing our line of original 
tackle sent on request. See your dealer or write us. 
CLOVER LEAF HOOK Co. Whitehall, N. Y. 
























" like hungry wolves and keep you busy if you go 
after them with my wonderful fish-luring bait 


MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 

- Best fish bait ever invented. You catch a big 

string of fish while the other fellows are wait- 

CA gh Sy 
eed. 

S Special offer of one box to help introduce it. 

J. F.GREGORY, Dept. co, St. Louis, Mo 


FOR MENDING ‘HARNESS 


shoes, tents, awnings, palley 
pets, saddles, suit cases, 4 
dash or any heav le 
TEWART'’S AUTOMATIC 





from spool and : AWL isthe only per- 
does the work of f Vr 


ect wing 


any harness maker wi. 
machine. is ts indis- ~ 
je for farmers, ~ 
= ted. Sent prepaid 
Send at once for 
ART=SKI 








BEST DECOY EVER MADE 


CANVAS 

CORK FILLED 

GLASS EYES 

OILED— HAND 

PAINTED 
Weight, 7 oz. 


a 64 Price, $6 per doz. 
WATURAL DUCK CO., No, 626 Kans Avenue, TOPEKA, KANS. 


Scotch Calabash Pipes 


Wioy kill yourself by smoking a strong 
pipe? You can get a Scotch Cala- 
bash Pipe that absorbs all nicotine 
and poisons and ensures a cool, sweet 
smoke. Money back if you are not 
pleased 


THE ROYAL PIPE CO. 
201 Broadway Nashville, Tenn, 

















Price 50 cents 
each or 3 for 
$1.00, postpaid 


Stamps 
taken 














ies All users of 
Taxiderm- 
ists’ supplies desiring the dest goods and 

Py lowest prices, should send at once for our 
Complete New Catalog No. 54. Largest and 
dest stock of eyes and supplies in America, 
consisting of g/ass eyes, tools, skulls, shields, 
wire, tow, clay, etc. Best Imported Glass Eyes 
at no advance in cost. Reduced prices on Felt Lin- 
ings—Sample card Free. Send forcatalog. It will save you money. It's yours 
for the asking. We mount specimens of all kinds, true to life, by a 
ern 


museum methods. Price list on mounting No. 88 FREE. 
Sch. of Taxi 73 Building Omaha, Neb. 












GLASS EYES 2: ate 











| 


| 








William Mills & Son 


23 Park Place - - New York City 


Fishing Tackle Exclusively —All Grades 


WE ARE EXPERTS:—Can use, and use successfully, 
the articles we make and sell; our experience and judg- 
ment are yours for the asking. 

ALMOST A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE is behind 
our products. 

THE PERSONAL ATTENTION of one of our Mr. 
Mills is given to EVERY order. 


SOME OF OUR SPECIALTIES: 
THE “LEVISON” CREEL 


~ THE LEVISONG 





y Ing 4 
j 
4 
4 
A 
4 
4 
4 
4 

i 
4 


_ Made with composition cover, with the opening in end 
instead of center. The opening is protected by a metal 
spring hinged door that closes automatically and when 


required may be. secured by a turn-button inside. The 
cover is attached by substantial hinges and secured in 
front, when closed, by a combination bolt and lock. Both 


or either may be used. 
The basket is stained dark, and finished with durable 
varnish. 








DE: Scop siedennsbee 2 3 4 5 
ME: Wateusessseees $5.00 $5.50 $5.75 $6.00 
THE “PERFECTION” WADING NET 

The “PERFECTION” Wading Net, made of steam 


bent ash, has rubber strip attached which is slung over 
the shoulder and is of sufficient elasticity to cause the net 
to return close up against the body after the operation 
of netting a fish. Complete with minnow net, $1.20; 
with landing net, $1.00. 


IF IT’S FISHING TACKLE 


WE HAVE IT 














TROUT TACKLE BOOKLET OUT IN MARCH 
BASS AND SALMON BOOKLET OUT IN MAY 
Either or Both Sent When Ready on Request 


Sole Agents for H. L. Leonard Rods 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 
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(COMFORT is the first essential of the Sportsman. 
Your feet have to stand the hardest knocks. 


Protect them with Witch-Elk Boots. 
The lightest and easiest boot on the market. Made 
in all heights for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Ask your Dealer to order a pair or write for Catalog ‘“‘F”’ 
WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


Manufacturers 
SPORTING AND ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 

















WEBBER’S HAND-KNIT JACKETS. . 
No. 120. A Webber idea. This Jacket is 

made with shield front—protects the chest. 

May be worn with or without, just turn the 




















shield back. Four-ply worsted knit close and 
firm. A handsome garment, any color to PU i650 54 06 Vk deeEP id c bb0s0ebeod $18 and up 
rate iy Aged he ee = eos i MT cn cemetentspiespneses as 18 and up 
ng —94 pet ms ots bo . See ee 18 and up 
Ser coan, comeoand Gantren Gitilog men. INLAND LAKE FISHING BOAT. --.-. 22 
GEO. F. WEBBER, Mfr., ur catalog shows an unequaled assortment, sent free. 
Station F, Detroit, Mich. THOMPSON BROS., PESHTIGO, WIS. 














ORDER YOUR BOAT NOW and use _ 17-Foot Launch, 2H. P., yond 


18-Foot Runabout, 5 H. P., 


it in the spring when others are worry- 22-Foot Runabout, 8 H. P., 370.00 
: : 25-Foot Semispeed, 18 H.P., 625.00 
























———————— | ing about (Speed 12 to 14 miles) 
"=" delivery | MATHISEN BOAT CO. 














“Runs Like A Scared Rabbit” 


= — Writes Cleburne Grady, [omtpemeey, Ala., who while yet a green hand 
at motors averaged 12.92 miles per hour on a 8.62 mile river trip. 


"‘Sertnathens Marine Motor 


of The ‘‘Perfection”’ is so worthy of the name it the boat. We build 2, 24, 3%, 4, 6 one 8H. P. in 
7” needs little attention. Justa regular flow of gasoline the single cylinder and 8 to 40 H. P. in the two, 
and a good spark will keep it working on hard towing, threeand four-cylinder engines. Prices rangefrom 
ferrying or pleasure jaunts—and it will last as long as $40 to $460 according to type and horse power. 
Write for catalog. CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 116 Caille 8t., Detroit, 
Send for our S: Kerosene Engine Cata' if interested 























Magnificent Steel Launch $o6 


Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 
| 18-20-28 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. A!) launches tested and fitted with 
, Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—simplest engine made—starts 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parte—anyonecan run it. The Safe unch—abso- 
lately non-sinkable—needs no boathouse. ll boats fitted with air-tight compartments—can- 
not sink, leak or rust. We are sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, 
lock-seamed, concealed riveted steel boats. Orders filled the day they are received. Boats 
shipped to every part of the world. Free Catalog. Steel wboats, $20. (83) 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT Co., 1345 Jefterson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 














Have You Seen Our New 
“Slim Eli” Spinner ?? 
If Not—Warum Nicht??? 


We are also showing this year, a 
high-class line of RODS, REELS, 
LINES, etc. 

Send for Our New Catalogue 
and Get Next. 





NO SWIVELS TO SWIVEL 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO., Drawer No. 1, Logansport, Indiana, US. A. 
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SCHAUER, WELTER & CO. 


Late KONRAD SCHAUER 
KIJABE HILL, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


THE WELL-KNOWN FIRM OF SPECIALISTS 
FOR ORGANIZING AND FITTING OUT 


Hunting and 
Scientific Expeditions 


Trips Planned for Tourists 
Hanting of Big Game and all other 
African Animals 


PRACTICAL PRESERVING, PACKING AND SHIP- 
PING OF TROPHIES—MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


“ KIJABE HILL’’ 

A SPLENDID HEALTH RESORT IN THE AFRICAN 
HIGHLANDS—‘‘A SPORTSMAN’S HOME”’’ 
The largest dealers in LIVE ANIMALS and 
AFRICAN CURIOS 





Literature, information and estimates free from our agent 


FRED. SAUTER 
42 Bleecker Street New York City 























‘‘ The Fat Man’s Delight” 
FRASER’S FLEXIBLE BUTT PAD 


FOR CASTING RODS 


Three Sizes 







Flexible 35¢ 
50c 
It Fits 75¢ 
the Body , 
Sportsman’s 
It Fits i 0. 
All Standard Milwaukee, 
Rods Wis. 
¥ 




















am 
THE BEST REEL IN THE WORLD 
at the price, $3. The B. & B. Kentucky Reel. 
A light, smooth running casting reel ; full 60 yard 
size. Thousandssoldtocrack fishermen all over 
the country. Neveracomplaint. Send $3; with 
20 cents extra for postage. Money back if you 
want it after testing the reel. Write for catalog 
of Guns, Fishing Tackle,etc. BOURNE& BOND, 
28 Market Street, Louisville, Ky. 











ah! Rah! Rah! 
“Velvet” 





“Velvet” is a pipe tobacco that our daddies didn't 
have in their day. Burley leal—a process of aging 
and curing taking two years. Result—superb mel- 
lowness — no bite— delightful flavor. If you have 
smoked a hundred different smokes—once more 
please for ‘“* Velvet.” Satislaction is as curc as taxes. 
10c. at all dealers. 


Velvet should be on ever: $ °C f : 
ee See eee 4 SPAULDING & MCRRICK 
send us 10c for the regular Chicago, Ii. 

tin — sent only in United 


Sates. 
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FAY & BOWEN 324182 


‘THE pleasure of motor-boating depends first on 
Te motors going. The owner of a Fay & Bowen 
engine knowsthat it always will go. He knows that 
it is the simplest and easiest to handle—and safe, 
because spray or pouring rain cannot cripple its 
ignition. All our boats have our silent under-water 
exhaust. Our fuel consumption is very low. 
The Fay & Bowen challenges any engine on reliability 
You must at least write for our catalogue 
ana read our proofs before you buy a motor boat or engine, 


FAY & BOWEN ENGINE Co. 
100 Lake Street, Geneva, N. Y- 
U.S. A. 
es cae al 
T. & M. MARINE ENGINES 
Pacemakers for 16 years—and 
still in the lead 



























The great speed, power and dependa- 
bility ot T. & M engines have won the 
admiration of boat experts the world over. 
Yet, they cost no more than many inferior 
makes, All are of the easiest reversing 


type and 


Start Without Cranking 


Mteel Boats [oe eee eek 
Amazing Prices for 1911 
This year we offer motor boats at prices nevet Boat and Engine Book FREE : 


known before. There was never such value for Just like F Do nt tink * tee a 
73 \-) o a ng. 
the money. Large, powerful, speedy, with ust like a 30-Footer a eet nye Book's 


; f ti “to 
all the leading features of richest Mullins boats, only WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR 







































16 ft., $115 up— 24 and 26 ft., $400 up WONDERFUL 
Naval architects have put their utmost skillin these boats. LAUNCH 
Hulls of steel give them strength, resistent qualities, BARGAINS 


rigidity and long life such as old-fashioned boats 
never knew. Their metal-covered-keel—a boat’s back- 
bone—withstands almost limitless punishment. They 
cannot sink. Air-tight compartments, power plant under 
cover, One Man Control, Silent Under Water Exhaust 
and start like an automobile. Will carry more, with 






Only $121 for this 
complete 16-ft. Launch—3 HP. '-, guaranteed self-starting 
Engine, weedless Wheel and Rudder. Re- 
sult of 30 years’ experience. Money back 
if not asrepresented. Write for free cat- 





comfort and safety, than any other boats of their size. alog today, Special Bargains in Weco re- 
Send for handsome catalog FREE. —_- fe ty wep hy —— build- 
ug or buying their own hulls. Engine con- 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 127 FRANKLIN ST., SALEM, O. trolled by one lever. Full size Boat Designs 
d free top of Weco Engines. 





Will exhibit at: National Motor Boat and Engine Show, 
Mechanics Bldg., Boston, Jan. 28-Feb. 4, and National Motor 
Boat Show, Madison Sa. Garden, N. Y., Feb. 21-Mar. 4 


5 Years’ Absolute Guaranty 


On Epis W onderful__—Detroit Marine Engine 


C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO.,3703 Canal St., Greenville, Mich. 



























of the engine 30 days. If are 

ou Snd ite merits. 30 Days’ Trial & nok fas "attic, retarn it and we 

25,000 satisfied users. aterial and “workmanshi Dp 11 promptly refund all money paid us. 
guaranteed for five years. hacer A ‘Agents wanted in every boati 








community. jal wholesale price on fi 
outfit sold. én gle cylinder, 2-8h. p. Dypblecsiip- 
der, yh . a2 "foylinder, 20-50 h. Ae Tho ly 
re shipment. Comes a. Wri complete 
with hose ‘fittings and ready torun. Write 
catalog, testimonials and details of the great- 
protective guaranty ever offered. Suit- 
able for any boat from canoe tocruiser. Also 
railroad track car. All sizes in read 
to ship. Write today for our woude 
demonstrator offer. (74) 


Greatest Engine Bargain 
Ever Offered! 


Fewest ou them of any prac- 
L— orang. on market. Nothing 
plicated or — to get out 
| worder. Only three moving parts. 
long plastic white bronze pear. 
ings. Vanadium steel cran 
justable stee! connecting rod. “All 





peg Fw ye Ge | DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
fgniti tion system. Runs at any speed from trolling to racing. 1345 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH, 
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family Right here are combined all Exactly right for lake, bay or Meal for vacation 
FE... « the features that make perfect _ river. Staunch and seaworthy nn 2 ar 
pleasure craft: safety—relia- in all weathers. Hulls of 
bility—power—speed—classy design—roominess seasoned timber. Engines to be relied on when 
—comfort—perfect control—no vibration—no far from repair shops. Great buoyancy—carry 
noise—no odor—little expense. Your Ideal heavy loads. Plenty of room to store provisions 
Launch will be always ready. Just go down to andcampdunnage. Very light draft, affording 
the dock, jump into the boat, and off you go! —_ entrance to shallowest streams. Weedless wheels 
What great sport for evenings, and for week- and rudders. Ample speed, though loaded to 
end leisure time. the limit. Noiseless—won’t scare game. 


IDEAL LAUNCHES 


Built according to true sportsmen’s standards—honesty and highest quality in every detail. 16, 18, 20, 24 foot models. Made right 

here in the heart of motor boat country, with the pick of materials and expert builders right at hand. Designed by an architect af 
lifelong exp Hand , classy lines, serviceable—not freakish. Wonderfully fast, but always staunch and steady, 
Unusually high freeboard. Cockpits enclosed with deep coaming, keep the boats dry in roughest weather. Sharp, tapering 
bows. Tarpedo sterns. Hulls of seasoned white oak and cypress, sheathed inside, and heavily painted and enamelled. 
Ideal Launches are equipped with the famous 2-cycle, non-cranking Gile Engines. Entirely controlled by one lever, both 
ahead and reverse—positively reversible. This engine is high powered, economical of fuel and wentetily efficient. So 
simple that a youngster can run it. Made in 3, 5,6, 10, 15h. p. Engines sold separately, if desired. 


Send for the handsome descriptive catalogue of these unmatchable, low-cost vessels. FREE—~and mailed af once. 
GILE BOAT AND ENGINE CO., 303 Main St., Ludington, Mich, 





























ALPS 


, “iss A zr cys. ab vite 73 rispecial ‘ter 


d on Approval ent deposit, 

yy gue frvight ana allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
on every bicycle. FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, 
» tires and sundries. Do mot duy until you receive our 





Erected Boat Frames 


We place within reach of the AMATEUR the latest, 
best and most seaworthy designs for 1911 in all classes of 


MORRIS CANVAS CANOES Speed Boats, Launches, Cruisers 


Built in high grade only.¢. Pleased to send catalogue. 
B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MAINE 


a DON'T WEAR A TRUSS 


FREE STUART'S | PCAs. ee eae. ie eee 25 ft. SPEED BOAT SHIPPED IN TWO SECTIONS 


: catalogs an and our unheard of prices and marvelous 
cial offer. Tires, coaster-brake rear wheels, lamps, sundries, re 
@eao CYCLE co. Department 4-234 CHICAGO, ILL. 


RIDER AGENTS - WANTED = 
| 


























sive purpowely ch old the rapt rupture ss lac taking less carload freight rates. 
w out straps, buc rin, can 
slip, 80 cannot chafe or compress aguinat the ALL THE HARD WORK DONE for AMA- 


eee, ee eee TEUR and PROFESSIONAL boat builders by 









the privacy of the home. : wend wal 
q cessfully treated thout hind: ° 
work. Boft as velvet—easy to apply inexpeneive, Our Easy to Build System of Construction 
Process of cure is natural, so no further use for tr : 
Diploma ana Medal as meritorious invention. We what we Five years of success demonstrates that anyone who can 
say by sending you ~s 2 Pl a Write use tools can build his own boat. SEND FOR CATALOG. 
Rame on coupon and mai TODA 


AL OF. PLAPRO rarovaptros 54s. VALLEY BOAT AND ENGINE CO. 
PAS LS tk Mt ALON OET EINES, FEE OS 15 River Street SAGINAW, MICH. 


(Formerly located at Baldwinsville, N. Y.) 





Address, 
Return mail will bring Free trial Plapao... _ — 
We guarantee this adiadlliies ‘preetiad 3 you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertsser 
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EN in whose 
judgment one 
places absolute re- 
liance serve Stew- 
art Straight Rye in 
their homes. 


It’s not a “cheap” whiskey by 
any means. It is a purewhiskey. 

At every stage of preparation, 
from grain to bottle, Dr. Francis 
Wyatt, of New York—the fore- 
most fermentation chemist in 
America—analyzes and passes 
upon Stewart Rye. 


It is aged in wood eight years. 
It is bottled at the distillery. 


It is smooth. It is mellow. It 
is the most palatable whiskey you 
ever poured into a glass. 


It is sold by progressive dealers every- 
where. Ifyou are so located that there is 
any difficulty in buying through a local 
dealer, write us. We will see that you are 
supplied. 


STEWART 
DISTILLING COMPANY 
a consolidation of 
CARSTAIRS, McCALL & CO. AND CARSTAIRS BROS, 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 


STEWART STRAIGHT RYE | 
Years Oipl 
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Five Years of Success 
Not a Single Disappointment 


WATERMAN 
CANOE MOTORS 








Why burden your canoe or boat with unnecessary 
weight? Waterman Canoe Motors are the lightest 
motors on the market, and the only successful 
light weight, full power motors that have been 
tested and tried and proven successful. No other 
motor can compete with them in these motor es- 
sentials: Light Weight, Power, Strength, Dura- 
bility, Flexibility, and Endurance, 

Do not experiment—buy the original, successful 
motor, the aterman. Made in one, two, and 
four cylinders and from two H.P. upwards. IIlus- 
trated catalog free on request. 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO. 
1529 Fort Street West Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 











JEFFERY’S SPECIAL 


. MARINE 
(CANOE GLUE 


Waterproof 


Any puncture or leak 
in boat or canoe can be 
repaired in five minutes. 
It is as valuable to a 
canoeist as a repair kit to 
— a bicyclist or automobil- 
ist. It is a Johnnie-on-the-spot article that no boatman 
should be without. Friction top emergency cans, 25 
cts. each; by mail, 30 cts. 


Send for Circulars and Samples. At all Sporting Goods Houses 
L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 
201 South Street Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 














A CLEAN 
SUSPENSORY 


EVERY MORNING 

Dr. Myer’s Detachable Sack Sus- % 
pensory has Two Detachable Sacks 
which can be washed independently. 

A Complete Departure from theold a. 

giving perfect comfort and support,» th- 

out the -ise of legstraps. All sizes. Mailed 

iua ee box on receipt of price Money re- 

funded if not satisfactory. W rite for booklet. 

MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 

76 Park PL. WatTERTOWNS. N. Y. 
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Whether i contest, as in the instanc his club—** Old T. *War’ Canoe,” or in the quiet of an 
afternoon's wer toe a, 20 bo the inane of these’s bs bing healthful, inexpensive fun in canoe- 
ing—once tried you never lose your enthusiasm. Start right, buy an “OLD TOWN CANUVUE, nt 

If there isn’t a cance clubin your town, organize one (we'll help with information if requested) and join the throng 
in this increasingly popular pastime—as old as the Indians. Free illustrated booklet-with canoeing scenes ~ shows 
**Old Town Canoes” for every purpose —every one guaranteed. 
Send for it today. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
512 Middle St., Old Town, Me. 


2000 Canves to choose from 
Agents everywhere 



























Club 
Cocktails 


A BOTTLED DELIGHT 


The original bottled 
cocktail. Accept no 
substitute. 


Simply strain 
through cracked 
ice, and serve. 

Martini (gin base) and 
Manhattan (whiskey base) 
are the most popular, At 
all good dealers. aa: 
G, F. HEUBLEIN 

& BRO. 


Sole Props. 
Hartford, New York, 
London 





a eee 

Piano Buying” 
ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 

728 Whitlock Ave. New York 

















Our 1911 Models, Boats and Canoes 3'°,7°°°},{" $1," 


manv advantages over any other boat or canoe for the Duck Hunter, Trapper 

or Fisherman. We can prove it toyour satisfaction. Easy and safe to rew 

or paddle in shallowest orroughest water. Easier and quicker to set up or 

take down than any other made. Indestructible Galvanized Stee! Frame. 

Best Canvas Body. We invite you to compare them with any other. 
Your dealer has the boat, or write na for Folder K. 

LIFE SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















Find out about the Lexington before you buy a Motor Boat 


If you want a boat that combines 
comfort with speed and safety--that 
looks right, is built right and is 








priced right—don't buy till you get 
our free illustrated catalog describ- 
ing the 1910 Lexington—the 
“Quality Boat.”’ Send for it today. 
The Lexington is equipped with FERRO 
engines and reverse gen 
best marine engine ballt 








LEXINGTON MOTOR BOAT CO.., 338 McClolland Bldg., Lexington, Ky. 
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INDIAN GIRL 





When you buy your canoe, choose it for 


Strength, Speed, Safety, Durability 


Buy the one which all use as a standard, by which 
canvas covered canoes are judged. 

Built of Michigan White Cedar, covered with special 
close-woven cauvas, finished just as smooth as an auto 
body, painted a color of your own choosing. Every part 
is made in our own factory, or to our own patterns. 
For sale by the best dealer in every city. 


p e. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 

We also build a complete line of all-wood boats ana canoes, 

{ small launches for deep or shallow water, pleasure or speed. 

Details covering any of these lines on request. 


J. H. RUSHTON, Inc., 660 Water St., Canton, N. Y. 


MARDI GRAS 








"A aN t diuan %, 4 
America’s atin Carnival—New — 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


. S. ‘*CREOLE’’, from NEW YORK, Feb. 22d 
Including two days’ board 
Special Rowad Trip Rate on ship at New Orleans 
For rates and reservations address 


L. H. Nutting, G. P. A., 366 and 1158 or 1 Broadway, New York 
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Williams 724 


Dick & 
Shaving Powder di 


The kind of lather that 
thoroughly softens the 
beard and lasts until the 
shave is completed is the 
kind you get in Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 


Williams’ Quick and 
Easy Shaving Powder af- 
fords the same rich, creamy 
lather that distinguishes 
Williams’ Shaving Stick. 


If you prefer your shaving soap in stick form, get Wil- 
liams’ dieving Stick in the nickeled box with patented 
hinged cover. + . 

Sample of either Williams’ Shaving Stick or Williams’ 
Shaving Powder mailed on receipt of four cents in 
stamps. Address 

The J. B, WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 











’s ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


"114% ay tat am re st 2 8 


Army Saddies $3.00up 
Army Shelter Tents - 1.9 up 
Army Uniforms, sew 1.25 up 
7-Shot Rifle Carbine - 3.50 

Old Side-Arm Pistols - .50up 
SIDE-ARM SWORD - .35 ups 


SEND POSTAL TO-DAY FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Largest stock Seeman Auetion Bargains in the world. 15 acres required 
for its storage. 364-page catalogue, over 4,000 illustrations of army and navy 
s. Regular | Military Eneyelopedia. Mailed for 15 cents (stamps). 

Cannons, Flags, Pistols, Rifles, Spears, Drums, Ete. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Bermuda 


$20 UP ROUND TRIP FROM NEW YORK 


Tours Including Hotels, Shore Excursions, etc., at moderate rates 


Twin-Screw S. S. ‘“‘ Bermudian” 


6530 Tons 












Sails every Wednesday 10 a.m. Bilge keels; electric tans; wireless 
telegraphy. Fastest Steamer on Bermuda route. Lands passengers 
on dock at Hamilton. Under contract with Bermuda and Imperial 
Governments to carry U. 8, and British mails. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. “Guiana” Feb. 18th and other steamers | 


fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, 
Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbadoes, and Demerara. 

For illustrated pamphlets apply to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & a 
Gen’l Agts.; Quebec 8.8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York; he age 


COOK & SON, 245 Broadway, 264 and 563 Fifth Ave., New York, 
any Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC 8.8. CO., Ltd., Quebec. 














On the East Coast, 


Where the Lion and the Leopard 
Are At Home 


and the Elephant, the Hippopotamus, 
the Rhinoceros, the Tiger ! 

No other part of the world offers so great a variety and 
such vast numbers of great wild beasts. The vast extent 
: unsettled country makes this a wonderful region for 

unters. 


The Palatial Steamers of the 


Union-Castle Line 


Enable the Tourist to 
Circumnavigate Africa 


in Either Direction 
Via West Cont Vaslle — of Royal Mail Steamers 
from S for om, ‘ort 





East London, Natal. Leooteniien d ships leave London and 
ge | “weekly for Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East 
London, calling fortnightly at Teneriffe, Las Palmas and Mosel 
Bay, and mont thly at Ascension and elena. 

Fortnightly service to Delagoa Bay (Lourenco Marques), and 
monthly to Beira and = my 

Via East Coast—Sailings from London and Southampton 
every four weeks, via Suez ae ounne at Marseilles, Naples, 
Port Said, Port Sudan, Aden, Mombasa, Zanzibar, Mozam- 
bique, Chinde, Beira, Delagoa = (Lourenco Marques) and 


ban. 
THE DELIGHTS OF AN AFRICAN TOUR 


the superb 
forgotten charm and delight. In Africa wonderf notes! 
on every 
in Vee Falls, that greatest of all cataracts, with a 
ontese 20 feet, may be reached by either West 
st service by rail from Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, 
East London, Natal or Beira. 

The Biblical Ruins of Sheba—supposed to be the ruins 
of Solomon's Temple—are only a few miles from Victoria, 
while the whole country teems with the remains of a pre- 
historic civilization. 

Intending Tourists and Hunters are invited to 





address, for full infor ec, on 
bookings— 
General American Agencies of the Union-Castle Line 
281 Fifth Avenue 
8-10 Bridge Street { New York 


Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 3-4 Fenchurch St., Londop 
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DUCKING OUTFIT FOR SALE 


| One Bugeye, 50 x 14 feet, equipped with two 15 H. P. Detroit gaso- 
line engines, new, twin propellers, speed of boat 12miles perhour 

Sleeping accommodations for 12 men, folding berths with springs 
and mattresses, 

~ Cedar decoys, two sink boxes, and one whack boat. 
Ntire equipment .n perfect condition and managed by one of the 
best crews on the bay. 

This is one of the outfits used by B. W. Mitchell. as told in his 

“The Sport of Kings’”’ in February Field and Stream. 


DE. C. E. MILSON, 633 Third Street, CATASAQUA, EA. 


HUNTERS’ LODGE! 
GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 


Choice accommodations for gentlemen and 
ladies. Come and bring your wife. 
GEN’L FRANK A. BOND, 
Buies, No. Carolina 




















HUNTING AND FISHING LODGE 


300 acres, 250 of which is wooded, on bold salt stream, 
within one hour of Savannah, where game birds and 
game fish abound, with a magnificent lodge, keeper’s 
house and farm house, that will go at a bargain to 
quick purchaser. 
MENDEL REAL ESTATE & INVESTMENT CO. 
Suite 205-208 Real Estate Bidg., Savannah, Ga. 


What % | 


Do any of our sportsmen readers know 
what this animal is? In certain parts 
of the world it is extremely common. 
It is only one of hundreds of strange 
creatures described in our great 5-volume 
work, THE STANDARD LIBRARY 
OF NATURAL HISTORY —the only 
natural history in the world illustrated 
entirely from photographs, and the most 
popular work on animal life among 
sportsmen of all classes. We have re- 
ceived hundreds of thousands of inquiries 
in regard to this great work—from town- 
dwellers, who have only a few days in 
the open each year, and from the far-off 
settler in British Columbia, forty miles 
from a railway. 

Handsome FREE Handsome 4 
Pictures Pictures 

In order to acquaint you with this 
book—to let you see how unique it is, 
and how handsome—we cffer to send 
you, upon receipt of the coupon below, 
4 jine colored prints of outdoor sub- 
jects, suitable for mounting or framing. 
With these prints, we will send you 
specimen pages, giving full particulars 
in regard to the NATURAL HISTORY. 
This “aaa not involve any obligation on 


your part. 

In order to defray the cost of wrapping and 
postage, kindly enclose with the coupon 10c 
(either coin or stamps accepted). The prints will 
be sent to you the same day that your inquiry is 
received. 

















oe 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 


A Punadiing for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Tripe 

q@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 

land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 

kinds of fish and game. 


q All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous fer their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world wide reputation. 


@ Information cheerfully given upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
fe gosh 































































Representative of my oR co in your town; 
start yor. in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big nen withont 


iy op) me jade pendent Fo 


wince 


NATIONAL + She saci REALTY CO. 
346B Marden uilding 
























THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY Inc. E. RB. Marden, Prest. Washington, D. C. 
44-60 East 23rd St., New York Taxid Have your teridnmp werk done Cognt 
— — — — — FREE PICTURE COUPON = - — — — e Wy or fos Standard Lary Ste oe 
Animals, Game 












The University Society, New York 

Please send me, postpaid, the four pictures you 
offer, with a description of the “Standard Library 
of Natural History.” I enclose 10 cents for 
tage and wrapping, which you agree to refund if 
I am not perfectly satisfied. It is understood that 
the sending of this coupon does not in any way 
bind me to buy anything. 


ONLY 
Y EXPERTS Museum 
methods, 
reasonable pr rst Grand Prive and Wins 
Our exhibit w nm. a Firat Grand —) ne 


in 

state, among thes, the Rockefellers, 101 Ranke 
. Government, ** Buffalo Bill,’* and t 

of leading sportsmen. Send your trophies to te 

a 


the world, and be pleased and delighted. We 

want you for a customer, 

Write for our free booklet on mount. 

ing, No. 88. Every expert now needs (hig 
booklet. Ask for it 


today. 
NORTHWESTERN SCH. OF OF _TAXIDEREY 
Taxidermy Bidg., 
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hile Rock 


“The World’s Best Table Water 


From America’s Most Famous Spring, 


Waukesha, Wis. 


Put up Only in NEW Sterilized Bottles 

















LA. slit 
A 
».@ 
Steel Fishing Rods 


FLY RODS,s8 or 94feet - - - 
BAIT RODS, 5%, 64 orsfeet - - - - 1.25 
CASTING RODS, 444, 54@or6feet - -  - 1. 

CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip 2.50 
CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings 3.75 


~fy_ Trout Flies 


For Trial— Send Us 
18c for an assorted sample Quality A Flies 


doz. Regular price, 24c. 


30c for an assorted sample Quality B Flies 


doz. Regular price, 60c. 


60c for an assorted sample Quality C Flies 


doz. Regular price, 84c. 


65c for an assorted dozen. Bass Flies j 





Regular price, 96c. 


ORIGINAL and GENUINE 


OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us. 
16 to 19 ft. 









521 


nD LR S) 
O, Broadway, 


The H.H. Kiffe Co. s::ip=, 


A Illustrated Catalogue free on application 














‘AMERICAN BANKERS 
TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES: 


| 


- Bo OR 
’ Pay All Bills 


with “A. B, A.” Cheques, 
= when you travel in America, 
Europe orany other part of the 
E: World. They are the safest, 
handiest, most satisfactory form ‘4 
E of travel funds—‘“the perfect in-: 
&, ternational exchange.” 
Write to Bank Trust Company, 
7 Wall Street, New York, for in- 
. teresting booklet, ‘‘The Travel- 
ers’ First Necessity,’’ and in- 
formation as to where you 
, canobtainthecheques .# 
“Sin your vicinity, ¢ 





se % 


L ___ SSS Pati 
BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 
F HE CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY. NEW YORK C 








THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


Putman Boots. 


pagers ersine. 


H. J. PUTMAN 4 CO. 





Goontlikea gGloveend fit allover 


We have made boots for Sportsmen, Prospectors, Civil and Mining Engineers @c. 
longer than any other boot makers and KNOW HOW. Putman Boots sell all over 
the world and have justly earned the slogan, “The World’s Standard”, Where not 
sold by dealers we ship the Genuine Putman Boots direct to you. Catalog of 
over 50 styles of boots at all prices, and self measurement blanks sent free. Al- 
so Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins. Cut shows a 14 inch boot, hand sewed, 

water-proofed, black or brown color, made to your measure 8 00 
and delivered in the U. S., Canada or Mexico f0f-srcsssssssssessseee x ° 
















26 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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been the standard of the world for six years, yet this is the 
first year in which it has shown a really revolutionary im- 
provement; namely, a control as flexible as that of the best types 
of automobiles. 
@ This control allows of any speed from six to sixty miles per hour 
with a smoothness of motion unapproached by any other motorcycle, 
and about as free from vibration as the movement of an electric or 
six cylinder auto. 
@ The 1911 model has been tested by devotees of many other 
makes, and the unanimous testimony is that it marks as great an 
advance over any motorcycle hitherto produced as the motorcycle did 
over the bicycle. 
@ If you would like to see a sample of this machine, please drop 
a line today to 


THE AMERICAN F. N. COMPANY 


BACK BAY STATION 
BOSTON, - - - - : MASS. 


\ \ JHILE it is true that the F. N. shaft-drive motorcycle has 
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AUTO- 

LOADINGi UTO 
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these two famous Remington firearms, 

you must see and handle them yourself. Go 
to the nearest Remington dealer. Compare them 
point for point, with any other make. You'll find 
that the name Remington, although the oldest in 
the firearm world, is found on the youngest firearm 


improvements. 

Remington Autoloading Shotgun.—Solid breech, hammerless, 
Five shot repeater—three to get the cripples—all under instant and deliberate 
control. Recoil ejects the empty, throws a loaded shell in place and cocks 
the gun. Minimum recoil. 

Remington Autoloading Rifle.—Solid breech, hammerless, repeater 
of five shots. Each hurled with the force of a one ton blow—in rapid suc- 
cession or carefully timed—just as the situation demands. Ejects, reloads 
and cocks by recoil without loss of an ounce of muzzle energy. The only 
recoil operated rifle that locks the cartridge in the chamber until after 
shot is fired. 

Shoot UMC Arrow and Nitro Club Shot Shells—the only American 
shells made with a steel lining around smokeless powder. No weakened 
loads because of damp or rainy weather. 

Remington-UMC—the perfect shooting combination. 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Dept. 2-1, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Remington Arms Co., ._ 2-1, Ilion, N. Y. 
Agency, 299 Broadway, 2-1, New York City 

Same Ownership Same Standard of Quality Same Management 
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CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


: | ‘O FULLY appreciate the superionity of SS 
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THE GRAND PRIZE 


in each of five classes of FIELD 
AND STREAM'S Fishing Con- 
test will be a superb Sterling Silver 
Cup by Reed and Barton. 


@ The Muscallonge Cup is illustrated 
here, the others will be shown in the 
next four issues of FIELD AND 
STREAM. 


@ They will all be exhibited in the 
Reed & Barton uptown Show Rooms, 
5th Avenue at 32d Street, then at the 
Sportsmen's Show at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, beginning March 
6th, and thereafter in the show win- 
dows of prominent makers of Sport- 
ing Goods in various cities until pre- 
sented to the winners. 


@ These five cups were designed and 
executed especially for this Contest. 


eG & 


q EED & BARTON CO. show an immense assortment of superb 
Silver and Bronze Trophies and Loving Cups suitable for all occasions, 
and are prepared to submit special designs for such contests and events as 
Golf and Tennis Tournaments, Horse and Dog Shows, Automobile, Yacht 
and Motor Boat Races, Aviation Meets, Shooting Matches and other public, 
private or social affairs. They have furnished innumerable magnificent pieces 
and Sets of Silver for Battleship Services, Grand Prizes and Trophies. 


The Trophy Book, illustrated, will be mailed on request 


UPTOWN REED & BARTON CO. DOWNTOWN 


5th Ave. TROPHY DEPARTMENT 4 Maiden Lane 
at 32d St. NEW YORK 


WORKS AT TAUNTON, MASS. as = ESTABLISHED 1824 











